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THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 


W: are now at last come to the very end of the Parlia- 
ment elected in 1865 under circumstances so unlike 
the present. Before another week is gone this Parliament 
will be a thing of the past. And now that its days are over, 
how are we to speak of it, and how may we expect that 
history will speak of it hereafter? In some respects it was 
by no means a bad Parliament; in one or two points, and 
epecially in its liberality in religious matters, and in its 
uxiety to be just and moderate towards foreign nations, it 
was one of the very best Parliaments that ever sat in 
England. Scarcely any Parliament, on the other hand, ever 
gave more cause for anxiety and regret than this Parlia- 
ment did in the course it took, and the scenes it allowed, 
during the passing of the Reform Bills in the two last 
Sessions, Some allowance ought indeed to be made for it, 
but that is the most that can be said. It was elected on the 
very worst possible bases on which it could have been elected, 
considering the work that really lay before it. It was elected, 
in the first place, on the basis that no change of any kind 
was required or was to be made in the political world. 
Things were to go on easily and pleasantly in the good old 
Palmerstonian fashion, and if any strong measure could be 
supposed to be introduced or suggested, it was arranged to 
wmswer that public opinion did not demand it. In the next 
place, it was elected on the basis of personal sympathy. It 
was to be essentially a Palmerstonian Parliament. It was to 
support the oldest and liveliest of Premiers. It wasto admire 
and cheer that green old age; to applaud Lord Patmersron’s 
wonderful activity, to laugh at his jokes, and to spread 
the conviction that there never was known a country in 
all history with such a well-preserved old man to manage 
it. Death unfortunately disarranged the whole of this pro- 
gramme, as it disarranges the dreams and hopes of men every 
day. Lord Paterson died, and then this poor bewildered 
Parliament fell under a régime for which it was wholly un- 
suited. Instead of repose, it found activity was to be its 
portion, and the greatest questions were raised in it with a 
nost distressing indifference to its wishes and capabilities. It 
had been elected to love, and, instead of loving, it turned 
itself to hating. Born to love Lord Patmerstoy, it lived to 
te Mr. GLapsroxe. ‘Thus, tossed on a sea of perpetual 
agitation, with no convictions, no belief in the guidance and 
ership of any one, and burning with personal jealousies 
and enmities, it suffered itself to be led through the curious 
maneéuvres which ended in passing the Reform Bills for 
the three kingdoms. It is no use now recalling the Jament- 
able outbursts of bad feeling and bad manners which came 
both sides equally during the last two Sessions; but 

We may be rejoiced that the Parliament that witnessed, 


im a manner sanctioned, them is now on the point of 


dissolution. Most fortunately for it and for its reputation, 
memory of its faults and follies has been largely blotted 

out by the prominence it gave, before it expired, to a really 
eat question. The two decisive votes on the Irish Church 
hot only brought together the broken fragments of the Liberal 
Party; they lifted the House of Commons out of the arena 
’ Personal squabbling into the arena of great questions 
and Profound policy. They made the House the guide 
nation, not only strengthening but creating opinion, 

and fixing the attention of the nation on something worth 
thinkin gol. This issue of the Irish Church has been equally 
— to both parties; if it has united the Liberals, it has 
ed the ingloriousness of the Conservative sur- 

Fender. The last act of the expiring Parliament will cover 
of its misdoings. Men will remember that Lord Pat- 

$ last Parliament adopted Household Suffrage, and 


sealed the fate of the Irish Church; and they will forget the 
manner in which the Reform Bills were discussed and 

and the circumstances under which the fate of the Irish Church 
was made the subject of debate. 

Will the next Parliament be very unlike the expiring Par- 
liament, and, if so, how far will the difference be owing to 
the Reform Bill? So far as we can now see, it will be dif- 
ferent in two respects; it will approach the subject of the 
Irish Church with confidence and firmness, because it will 
have the nation with it, although it will approach it with 
tenderness for those affected by its legislation. It was impos- 
sible that the Parliament now expiring could have been 
exactly in the same position, for it was not elected with any 
reference to the Irish Church; and although its votes, being 
given on very vague and general issues, were decisive, yet 
there would have been an uncertainty about the real feeling 
of the country which would have prevented the coherence of 
the majority if more definite proposals had been discussed. 
The only way in which this difference can be attributed to 
the Reform Billis by supposing that the large addition of new 
electors has made it probable that Mr. GLapstone’s majority 
will be greater than it would have been under the old ten-pound 
household franchise. But this is a mere assumption, and we 
see few grounds for assuming it. The ordinary English 
shopkeeper appears to us to have decided against the Irish 
Church, and he will have his way now as he would have had 
it with the former franchise. The passing of the Reform Bill 
made it possible to raise the question of the Irish Church, by 
the impetus it gave generally to thought and the love of 
change. But it was much more the mode in which the Bill was 
passed that did this than its provisions. The nation suddenly 
discovered that what were called Conservative principles were, 
so far as Reform went, mere moonshine; and it did not see 
where this moonshine ceased, and Conservative daylight really 
began. But this general shock of opinion is a very different 
thing from the practical operation of the Bill, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the mere alteration in the franchise 
has made much difference in the result of the elections, so far 
as the Irish Church is concerned. The new Parliament will 
differ much more from the present one in its willingness to 
obey Mr. Giavstong, and in the cohesion of the majority. 
This majority may, as sanguine Conservatives hope, be broken 
up, but it will be incomparably harder to break it up than it 
has been to break up the majority elected to support Lord 
Patverston. But this change is the fruit of a very natural 
reaction against the proceedings of the present Parliament. 
Every one who knew anything of the provinces knew 
months ago that the popularity of Mr. Giapsrone in the 
country; was far greater than any popularity he ever possessed 
in London and in the House of Commons; and at the very 
moment when the present House was raging with bitterness 
and spite against him, the local Liberal agents were perfectly 
aware that their candidates could do nothing with the electors 
unless they would promise to stick by Mr. GLapsrone. The 
present hatred of Caves, and the determination to have members 
who will be loyal to their party, has been caused, not by the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, but by the disappointment felt by Liberal 
constituencies at finding that a Liberal majority was no good 
to the Liberals, not worth working for or trying for, if 
its representatives were to ignore altogether the wishes of their 
constituents, and to execute strategic movements, to support 
Mr. GLapstTone by putting him steadily in a minority. It is not 
the new electors who feel this most keenly, but the old ones; 
and it is the ordinary Liberal shopkeeper who, on this head as 
on that of the Irish Church, has made up his mind, and means to 
have on his side something of that fidelity to party which he 
sees Conservatives consider to be paramount to every other 
duty and consideration. We can never really take half the 
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past and leave the other half out of our reckoning. Without 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the question of the Irish 
Church could not have been raised. But if we may suppose 
it to have been raised, then the old constituencies, in an 


almost equal degree with the new, would have elected a Par- | 


liament authorized to deal decisively with the Irish Church, 
and containing a majority pledged to keep together and to 
obey its leader. 


Mr. Oneer saysthat the new Parliament will certainly not last 
more than twelve months, and therefore that there is scarcely 
any use discussing whether it will differ from the expiring 
Parliament by taking up new subjects and handling them in 
a different way. The demolition of the Irish Church will 
suffice fully for a year’s work, and no notice need be taken of 
what would follow after that. But if Mr. Opcer is wrong, 
and the new Parliament does something besides dealing with 
the Irish Church, what will itdo? Are there no new, great, 
and momentous questions which it will start or attempt to solve ? 
Will it show that it can do something which a Parliament 
elected under the old system could not have done? This isa 
matter on which no one can speak confidently, and on which 
it is perhaps the wisest way to collect opinions from different 
sources, and ascertain the views of different sections of poli- 
ticians. Among other contributions to thought and specula- 
tion on the subject, it is comfortable and useful to have before 
us what may be termed the cheery Whig view. The 
Edinburgh Review comes just in the nick of time to tell us 
exactly what it thinks the new Parliament has before it; and 
no one can peruse its pages without feeling reassured and per- 
suaded that certainly the Reform Bill can have done no possible 
harm. New subjects will, the Kdinburgh thinks, be started 
in this Parliament, but a brave Whig who looks them in the 
face need not be at all afraid of them. Take them one by one, 
urges the Whig optimist, and it will be evident there is 
nothing in them. The new Parliament will of course busy 
itself with education ; but then every knowing Whig is per- 
fectly aware that education is a subject on which endless 
nonsense is talked and nothing is done. There remain such 
subjects as Primogeniture, the Ballot, Permissive Bills, Trades’ 
Union Bills, and the Game Laws. There is nothing alarming 
in any one of them. The new Parliament may do away 
with Primogeniture, but will leave settlements by which it 
will be restored. It may favour or even enact the Ballot; 
but the Ballot may perhaps help good Whigs enough to 
make it desirable. Common sense is against legislative in- 
terference with drunkenness, and legislative sanctions to 
the intimidation which so generally accompanies strikes ; 
common sense always prevails, and so there is an end of 
Permissive Bills, and ‘Trades’ Union Bills. The question 
of the Game Laws is more serious. The new Parliament 
may perhaps discuss the Game Laws, but it will soon find that 
to meddle with pheasants and partridges would do far more 
harm than good. But hares and rabbits remain, and here 
there must be a stand made. The Edinburgh Review cannot 
forget that it is a Liberal journal; the shades of Jrrrrey, 
of Sypvey and Macautay, rise round its contri- 
butors, and impel them, regardless of obloquy, careless if 
they are called wild and revolutionary and democratic, to 
stick fast by their principles. ‘They must go in for strong, 
bold, original measures, when justice and common sense 
and good old Whig principles bid them advance. There 
is one change which the Kdinburgh not only contemplates 
the new Parliament making, but calls on it to make, in the 
name of liberty, and in fulfilment of the great ideas in- 
spiring the Reform movement to which it owes its existence. 
The Ldinburgh cannot stand the hares and rabbits. ‘They really 
must be shot down more freely. The new Parliament, which 
is described as being strengthened and elevated and ennobled 
by the infusion of popular spirit and energy, must do some- 
thing to distinguish itself. Rabbits must disappear or 
diminish before its fury and its enthusiasm. Its other great 
duty is to turn out the friends of the Quarterly. Mr. Disrart, 
one of whose mildest platitudes is printed in capital letters to 
consign him to perpetual infamy, must be got rid of at once. 
This is all that is wanted; to get and keep Conservatives 
out of office, and to shoot down the overplus of rabbits, 
make up the main political duty of enlightened Whigs, 
and to discharge this duty is what the new Parliament has 
really got to do. Let us hope it may be strengthened to go 


thus far in the path of honour and glory, even if it goes no 
further. 


SPAIN. 


HE rosewater of the Spanish Revolution has not 

turned sour; and democratic enthusiasts in England 
already complain that their country has been passed jn the 
race of freedom. The change which has taken place vil 
indeed not have been insignificant if it only proves that thy 
scandals and abuses of the late reign have provoked gennigy 
popular indignation; but up to the present time nothing has 
been done to prevent the recurrence of similar abuses, The 
demands which are most loudly preferred seem to be pring. 
pally traverses or negations of the political doctrines whig 
were professed or practised by the fallen Government, Jy, 
foreigner would have supposed that religious liberty was, 
cherished aspiration of Spaniards, or that it would be 
tically important if it were legally established. The Roma 
Catholic Church supplies the only religion which is known 
believed in the country, and toleration of nonconformity woul 
only mean the unpopularity of the priests. The rumourj 
saying of General Prim, that for a republic there must 
republicans, is still more true of sects, which cannot exig 
without adherents. The long course of changes which is called 
the Reformation consisted in the removal of peculiarities ang 
excrescences which left behind them the creeds that noy 
prevail in the North of Europe; but the modern Catholicign 
of Spain and Italy has no kernel of Protestantism within, 
There is, however, no harm in professions of zeal for m. 
ligious or civil liberty; and probably the nation will her. 
atter be less submissive than formerly to priests and » 
ambitious soldiers. ‘The prospect of improvement would be 
fairer if the institutions which have been found compatible 
with a superstitious despotism were not in themselyes 
ostensibly liberal. The Spaniards require no constituent 
legislation to provide them with a free Parliament, and with 
all the nominal securities for liberty which are possessed 
the most advanced nations of the Continent. If the law was 
powerless against the encroachments of the Court and the 
Ministry, the fault was not in the Statute-book. It will b 
extremely difficult to abolish the military supremacy which 
has, as its latest result, produced the Revolution. The army 
which expelled the QuEEN must be consulted through its 
leaders, before a popular vote can establish either a new 
dynasty or a republic. The power of the clergy arises, not 
from bad laws, but from their power of influencing the su- 
cessive administrators of the Government. ‘They can scarcely 
have hoped to perpetuate a dominion founded on the selish 
fears of one vicious woman; but, as long as they control a 
considerable portion of the community, their authority wil 
not be abolished by legislation. 


The members of the Provisional Government have displayed 
a commendable moderation and an apparent absence of personal 
ambition which is unusual in Spanish revolutions. It is but 
fair to give them credit for some definite policy, although it 
is difficult to understand their long and dangerous inaction, 
No man or body of men charged with supreme power cai 
throw off the responsibility which it entails by a delegation 
of the trust. The leaders of a successful revolution are, above 
all other rulers, bound to provide the nation which trass 
them with a practicable policy. If Prim and Serrayo really 
intend that the Cortes should choose between a republic ani 
monarchy, they are unfit for their position. Universal si 
frage, as it has been practised in France, involves much fraud 
and fiction; but it has never been used except to sancti 
some established and irreversible conclusion. ‘I'he First and 
the Third Napo.eon took possession of the Government before 
they asked their countrymen whether they approved of the 
Cousulate, of the Presidency, or of the Empire. At preset 
General Prim and his colleagues rather incline to follow te 
example of Necker, who allowed the National Assembly ® 
commence its labours without an attempt at guidance 
Miraveau, the ablest statesman of the Revolution, always 
imputed to the passive and incapable Minister the largest 
share in producing the anarchy which followed; and 
thoughtful historians have almost unanimously admitted the 
soundness of his judgment. It is impossible that a large 
Assembly should in its collective character take the m 
tiative, und it is the duty of the responsible Governmett 
to direct its deliberations. If the Cortes should agré 
on the maintenance of the monarchy, it will be a 
to allow any non-official orator to propose a candidate who 
is to found a new dynasty; but the reserve and hesitatie 
of the Provisional Government has perhaps superseded the 


| necessity of a choice. It now appears not improbable that 


the result of an appeal to universal suffrage will be the 
experiment of a republic. The Generals who undoubtedly 
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peered the kingly form of government ought to have been 
ready With @ candidate as soon as Queen IsaBELLa crossed the 


It is not surprising that Ox1ozaca should have offended 
ish susceptibility by.suggesting the expediency of pre- 
ging a form of government which would be acceptable to 
‘shbouring States. There are some considerations which 
gatesmen ought to take into account, but not to proclaim 
in public. It is certain that a Spanish Republic will cause 
snoyance to the French Government, and that the ill-will of 
ihe EupEROR may seriously impede the establishment of pros- 
ity and order; yet, if republican institutions really suit 
he Spanish character, foreign jealousies ought not to be 
jemed of paramount importance. It seems doubtful whether 
,President would govern better than a Minister, especially in 
ie probable contingency of the highest office being conferred 
ma popular General. Spain is in all respects superior to the 
Sguth American States, with their mixed population of Creoles 
adIndians; but it may be prudent to learn by the experience 
gf emancipated colonies which have retained Spanish tradi- 
ims, and have never achieved political freedom. The advo- 
ates of a Spanish Republic naturally quote the example of 
te United States and of Switzerland; and the applicability 
if either precedent depends mainly on the question whether 
ie army is to be disbanded. ‘The standing army of the 
Taited States is insignificant in numbers, and there is no such 
stitution in Switzerland. The Spanish army has been small, 
ws compared with the modern Continental standard; but it 
las nevertheless been an irresistible instrument in the hands of 
ambitious, or sometimes of patriotic, leaders. It was by force of 
ams that Esparrero restored a certain degree of freedom, and 
itwas by the same means that O’DonneLt and Narvarz obtained 
absolute power. At the present moment the ability of the 
Sanish people to regulate their own destinies depends on the 
moderation of Priv. When Gonzatrs Bravo saw the cata- 
drophe approaching which soon afterwards overwhelmed the 
dynasty, he attempted to avert the danger by arresting, not 
Deputies nor popular orators, but the principal military officers. 
The resolution to dispense with an army would at least be 
qriginal, and perhaps it might be expedient; but it may be 
doubted whether the pride of the Spanish nation would allow 
of disarmament while there are nearly two millions of soldiers 
inBurope. Spain is probably safe from invasion, but differ- 
ences with France might expose an unarmed Republican 
Government to irritating affronts. If the Cortes determines on 
maintaining the army, it will practically condemn the republic 
tofailure. The advocates of a republic will probably guard 
against any obvious danger by entrusting the nomination of 
the President rather to the Legislature than to the constituency. 
The defeat of the French Republicans on this question, in the 
Constituent Assembly of 1849, was a principal cause of the 
subsequent re-establishment of the Empire. It would even 
be desirable that the President should not be chosen for a 
definite term, but that his tenure of office should be commen- 
furate with his possession of the confidence of the Cortes. 
An English Minister exercises nearly all the functions of the 
President of a Republic without danger to constitutional 
literty, because he is in reality only the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary majority. Even in the United 
States, where there is no danger of a violent revolution, grave 
Ieonvenience has been caused by the antagonism of the Presi- 
text to the Legislature. 


_n the whole, the balance of probability is perhaps still 
mfavour of a monarchy; but if Spain should at her own 
‘st try the experiment of a republic, there would be 
lWreason for lamenting the introduction of a novel system 
of government into Europe. The case of Switzerland is 
fxeeptional; and perhaps a republic has not had a fair 
malin France. If, as from 1848 to 1851, a republic 
meats the supremacy of city artisans, the Spanish peasantry 
will share the preference of the same class in France for 
vost any other form of government. Spain is, however, but 
ile attached to the centralized system of government which 
dear to every Frenchman ; and, in a country which has been 
ni centuries and a half a single monarchy, a curious 
¢ of provincial independence has produced a desire for 

ta institutions. It would be idle to calculate from a 
distance on a decision which the central Government is pro- 
Y unable to anticipate. Neither universal suffrage nor 

ay other contrivance will do more than is possible; and the 
of improvement open to the Spanish nation are at 

Pent limited. The Revolution has hitherto been easy and 
Prosperous, and it has produced or disclosed many generous 
} but Spain, and the admirers of Spain, ought to 

thata country just relieved, without the co-operation 
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of the one le, foown adegreding despotism, instead of taking its 
harness off after victory, has not yet even resolved to put it on. 


GERMANY. 


| Parmar is still very anxious to know whether peace will 
be maintained, and a declaration of the views of the 
King of Prussia at this crisis cannot fail to attract the 
greatest attention. King Wuituiay, in his Address to the 
Prussian Parliament at the opening of its Session, says in 
the most pointed and distinct manner that he believes in the 
maintenance of peace. He is certainly not half so clever a 
man as the Emperor Napoeon, he does not fill so con- 
spicuous a position in the eyes of the world, but he has one 
great advantage. What he says is believed; if he states a 
thing positively, he is taken at once to be speaking the truth, 
so far as he knows it. When the Emperor Napo.eon says a 
thing, the first impulse of Europe is not to believe it, but to 
speculate first whether he means any one to believe it; and 
secondly, if so, why he wishes this. King WiLL1am is a man 
of a humbler stamp, and when he says positively that he 
knows of nothing whatever to make war probable, Europe is 
comforted, for it knows he would not say this unless he was 
thoroughly persuaded of its truth. His whole Speech 
was evidently composed under the persuasion that Prussia 
might reckon on peace for the present. A great part 
was taken up with discussing the causes and remedies of 
an excess of expenditure. Any deficit at all is equally 
unusual and unwelcome in Prussia. Now that there is 
a deficit, it is at once acknowledged. Trade has been bad, 
harvests have been bad; and Prussia, by way of setting 
a good example, has lowered her Customs’ duties, without 
having been able hitherto to induce her neighbours to 
follow in her steps. The consequence is, that an extra 
sum of money must be found; and the Government pro- 
ceeds at once to suggest how it may be found. ‘There is 
no grandiloquence, no clever Bourse operation, none of that 
admixture of financing with political combinations which finds 
favour in France. Every one who reads the Speech can see 
that its language was dictated by an honest desire not to 
spend a farthing more than is necessary. This is wise in 
every way—wise for the present, and wise for the future. 
Prussia is made much stronger by this extreme jealousy of 
her credit, and this hatred of needless expenditure, than if she 
doubled her army. Of all the great States of Europe, Prussia, 
next to England, occupies the best financial position, and this 
is one of the chief elements of her strength. She is far more 
capable of a prolonged struggle than France, unless France 
once more entered on the path of revolution, and at all 
hazards determined to live by the sword, and to fight in 
order to drain the resources of the conquered. ‘The true 
way to preserve a good financial position is to treat 
every deficit as a great evil, which must be honestly stated 
and honestly met. Cooking accounts is all very well for 
a time, but it does not answer in the long run. It must 
end in one of those gigantic loans which are used every now 
and then to put things straight in France. The newly an- 
nexed provinces of Prussia may have plenty of other griev- 
ances. They may feel deep horror of the air with which 
Prussian officers stalk about, with cheap cigars in their 
mouths, looking as if the rest of mankind were black beetles 
beside them. ‘They may object to that ceaseless interference 
of the police, and that rigidity of the administrative system, 
which pursues a Prussian from the cradle tothe grave. They 
may almost object to be Prussian as much as free and inde- 
pendent Britons would object; but they certainly have no 
cause of complaint so far as money goes. Prussians are 
lightly taxed in proportion to the position of their country in 
Europe, and every farthing they pay in taxes is carefully and 
economically expended. Let them comfort themselves with 
this as well as they can, for it is always some comfort to a 
German to be in any way superior to the French; and cer- 
tainly no Frenchman can solace himself with the thought 
that he pays little, or that what he pays is carefully and 
frugally spent. 

The Kine, however, has something more to offer his new 
subjects than the negative advantage of not being highly 
taxed. He proposes to make some progress towards de- 
centralization in his kingdom, and where the State need not 
interfere in the administration of the new provinces it will not 
interfere. This is vague enough; for, of course, the whole 
question turns on the limit beyond which State interference 
is to be considered unnecessary. It is not at all likely that the 
Prussian Government will arrive at the same conclusions on 


this point as those arrived at by the inhabitants of Frankfort 
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and Hanover; and, in a time of political danger, concessions 
to local independence which had been made graciously and 
willingly in a time of peace and safety might be rudely and 
suddenly withdrawn. Still, the great thing for these in- 
voluntary Prussians is to have the principle established, and 
to have it recognised as their due that, so far as it is safe for 
them to manage their own affairs, it shall be open to them 
to do so. The spirit in which the offer is made is one of 
amity and conciliation. Long ago Count Bismark said that, 
in his opinion, the burden of Prussian discipline and uni- 
formity ought not to be made to press too heavily on the 
new subjects of the Kine; but he felt himself bound not 
to go too fast. He had, in fact, to consult others besides 
the representatives of the annexed provinces. He had to 
see how he could interweave something of local life and in- 
dependence into the iron framework of Prussian bureaucracy. 
Even now it may be taken as certain that if the inhabitants 
of the provinces intended to be benefited try to encroach 
on the power and privileges of this bureaucracy—if they 
endanger the fabric of bureaucratic authority in Prussia 
generally, or attempt to treat the concessions now made as the 
“ thin edge of the wedge,” and get gradually much more than 
they are meant to get—they will provoke a resistance and an 
opposition that can scarcely fail to crush them. It may be 
cbserved that the project of partial decentralization by no 
means constitutes the whole of the Royal programme. The 
Kine speaks of giving local administrative independence 
under certain restrictions, but he also speaks of designs for 
giving greater unity to the whole kingdom. The Government 
apparently has it in contemplation to frame, as early as pos- 
sible, a code of law for the whole kingdom. ‘There are to be 
minor enactments passed at once, binding all the provinces, 
such as a new bankruptcy statute and a revised code of game- 
laws. But the project of a general code goes far beyond the 
scope of any partial enactments. It aims at binding the 
whole people together by the ties—invisible, unfelt, but still 
pressing with a force daily increasing—which grow out of the 
identity of law in all parts of a monarchy. The code will 
mould the thoughts of those who are under it, whose lives 
and property are preserved by it and affected by it in count- 
less ways, and who cannot discharge any of the more important 
duties of life without consulting its provisions. Fortunately 
for Prussians, they have trained jurists who are not only 
equal to the task, but eminently calculated to shine in it, and 
_ they have a power in their Government sufficiently strong to 
make the passing of such a code possible. In the course of 
a few years the inhabitants of the new provinces will become 
almost, if not wholly, Prussian. Subjected to the same in- 
fluence and governed by the same laws, they will have to 
think and talk like Prussians, while the preservation of their 
local independence will have taken away the sting of their 
subjection, and made them ready to acquiesce in a fate which 
they have found to be inevitable. 


The pacific assurances of the King of Prussia were all the 
more needed, because they followed immediately on a speech 
said to have been made by Baron Beust, and the drift of which 
appears to have been misinterpreted. Baron Bevst, it must 
be remembered, was speaking to men who knew him, and 
who could understand what he meant, and who might be 
perfectly sure that he would be the last person to wish 
to light up the flames of war in Europe. It is scarcely going 
too far to say that it is as ridiculous to speak of Baron Beust 
as open to this reproof, as it would be to speak of Mr. Bricut 
being open to it. The whole policy of Baron Bevst, ever since 
Sadowa, has been to try to keep Austria out of scrapes, and 
to give her time and opportunity to settle her own private 
difficulties. All that he was doing, when he said what he 
lately did, was to check the exuberant enthusiasm of his own 
supporters and admirers. He has so often preached 
economy, and so persistently maintained that a peaceful 
policy is the true policy for Austria, that the thought must 
have come into many minds that true wisdom would 
consist in reducing the army. Baron Beusr replied, it seems, 
that the army could not be safely reduced. Austria 


must have an army, and she must have an army which is 


capable of being rapidly expanded if her existence is at stake 
or her main interests seriously imperilled. If war comes, 
Austria ought to be able to see her way to a force of some- 
thing like 800,000 men—a prodigious force, but one not 
extravagant if judged by the standard of her neighbours. 
The peace establishment of Austria is by no means very 


large, and all that Baron Beust seems to have said was that 
war ought not to be looked on as a contingency so very im- 
probable that no preparations should be made to meet it if 
it did come. . There was nothing at all warlike in this, So 
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far as France and Prussia go, Austria has notoriously done he 
best to preserve the peace between them, to commit herself 
neither, and to gently threaten in turn whichever of the 
two Powers seemed most inclined to provoke a combat, B 
when Baron Beust says that Austria would be mad to tin 
war as impossible, he only says the simple truth. Auustria has 
a constant danger threatening her in the East of Euro 
much as she would like to be left alone by Russia, she ca 
never be sure that she will be so. The last touch of Ruscig 
audacity, or humour, is to blame Austria for the Very troubles 
which constitute her difficulty, and the Russian wolf boldly 
says that it is the Austrian lamb that will persist in stirring 
the waters of strife in the valley of the Danube. Protene 
tions of peaceful intentions, accompanied by wild misstaip 
ments like this, carry no conviction with them, and Russia j 
almost as incapable as France of persuading men that peace 
her real intention. Happily Prussia occupies a different pog 
tion, and the words of her Kina have still a weight ang, 
value even in the estimation of the most timid politicians, 


THE ELECTIONS. 
5 lp human mind, with its limited capacity, may yal 
decline to receive any additional arguments for or agaj 
the Irish Church. The reasons which will decide the om. 
troversy will henceforth be rather counted than weighed, and 
if it were worth while to forecast events which will be age. 
tained in a fortnight, it would be easy to anticipate the reul; 
of the calculation. Among twelve or thirteen hundred 
candidates there must be some peculiarities of opinion, noris 
it impossible that a general supporter of either party should 
differ from his political allies on the question of the Irish 
Establishment; but as far as speeches and published address 
are concerned, all Mr. Giapstone’s followers are of one mind, 
and almost all Mr. Disraeut’s of another. It will be conve 
nient to take the decisive vote on a distinct practical issu 
rather than on an avowed choice between two sets of Ministers 
To politicians who have long since ceased to doubt what ought 
to be done in the matter of the Irish Church, and who 
plainly what will be done, the approaching election will k 
chiefly interesting on entirely different grounds. Although 
old traditions and new political tendencies will in many cass 
meet and overlap, there are already visible indications of 
a great constitutional change. An almost total elimim- 
tion of the class of independent candidates may perhaps be 
attributed to the immediate circumstances of the pary 
contest. Lord Excuo, Mr. Rorsuck, Mr. Oszoxne, and Mr. 
Laine are all encountered by a Liberal opposition on th 
express ground of their imperfect conformity to party dis 
cipline. Mr. Mixt’s late bull of excommunication was maialy 
founded on the charge that Mr. Bouverie had aspired to the 
character of an independent member. If mutinous partisans 
notwithstanding their former disobedience, find their way ini 
the House of Commons, they will be compelled, at least fr 
the present, to keep step and march in line. The boldest 
assertion of the duty of preferring party to principle has bea 
propounded by the orthodox Whig and Tory candidates 2 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. In that division, Colond 
and Mr. Mixpank, respectively representing the 
Conservative and Liberal magnates, have openly coal 
against Mr. CayLry, who describes himself as an independent 
Conservative. Colonel Duncombe is deeply attached to the 
sacred union of Church and State and to Mr. Disrac, while 
Mr. cordially supports Mr. in his assault 
on an inveterate abuse; yet Colonel Duncombe entreats his 
friends to give their second votes for Mr. Mrvpank, ® 
preference to a stranger and intruder. It is perlap 
a strong figure of electioneering rhetoric to denounce #8 
stranger a member of one of the oldest families in the 
county, especially as Mr. Cayzey’s father represented the 
North Riding for many years, although he was not sup 
by the most powerful families. The Duncompes and 
MixBanks regard as a stranger any gentleman of te 
fortune who declines to abide by the decision of the 
leaders. As one of Mr. Mitbanx’s supporters observed, he 
could understand an adherent of either party, but an 
pendent candidate ought to be rejected by both sides. __.; 
A more novel characteristic of the impending election 8 
the unusual activity of party managers as electoral pro 
become more complicated with the large increase m 
constituencies. Arbitrations between candidates of the sal 
party, although they appear not to be generally popular 
will be found to be indispensable, until they are supét 
seded by the American process of conventions and nom 
nations. Mr. Oncer has kept faith with his competitor 


by retiring, though with the worst possible grace, ™ 
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ce to an award; but at Nottingham, at Hackney, in 
the Tower Hamlets, and in several other boroughs, some or 
i] of the candidates refuse to prefer the security of their 
party to their own personal pretensions. If the minority is 
by a few Conservative members, elected in conse- 
ce of the disunion of their opponents, the mischief will 
got be serious. On future occasions the mistake will be 
corrected by a completer system of party mechanism. The 
more invidious form of reference in which the arbitrator 
ig required to judge of the comparative fitness of candidates, 
mther than of the number of probable votes, is not likely to 
fnd favour with a local majority. The electors of Nottingham 
may reasonably hold that it belongs to themselves, and not to 
Mr. Fawcett or Mr. MILL, to appreciate the merits and 
grvices of Mr. Osporne. It is true that borough-voters are 
often reduced to accept candidates whose only credentials are 
fumished by the agents of the Reform Club or the Carlton, 
but hitherto veteran politicians have for the most part relied 
on their own pretensions. 

The most troublesome and gratuitous transfer of discretion 
fom constituencies to managers has been caused by the 
pinority clause, which, as Mr, Bricur admitted, will scarcely 
affect the general result of the election. In Buckinghamshire, 
in Oxfordshire, and in Berkshire, the Conservatives have been 
compelled to start only two candidates instead of three ; and, on 
the other hand, the party may perhaps gain two or three votes 
insome of the large towns. ‘There is no instance in which 
any candidate of remarkable eminence will find or seek an 
atrance to Parliament through the door which ingenious 
theorists have persuaded the House of Lords to open. The 
circulars of the Liberal Committee of the City of London, 
uging the electors to place their votes absolutely at the dis- 

of the Ward Committees, furnish a sufficient condem- 
tation of the newlangled machinery. The managers of the 
dection are not to blame for insisting on the necessity of an 
wtificial manipulation of the constituency ; for if there is a 
suficient majority to command all the four seats, the Liberal 
party has a perfect right to take the necessary steps for assert- 
ing its superiority. ‘The injurious tendency of a suppression 
of all personal preference is exclusively attributable to mis- 
taken legislation. It may be assumed that many of the 
liberal electors would wish to give their votes to the three 
candidates in whom they happen to place especial confidence ; 
but unless the minority clause is repealed, they will gradually 
learn to vote, as a matter of course, at the dictation of irre- 
sponsible committees. It is not difficult to foresee the further 
consequence that, as in the United States, the corrupt 
influences which are inapplicable to large bodies of voters 
will be transferred to delegates and managers. It will 
ako follow that merit and ability will be more and more 
disregarded in the choice of candidates. A constituency, 
if other things are equal, prefers a man who is famous or 
eloquent, or even one who is reputed to be honest; but com- 
mittees are absolutely indifferent to all moral and intellectual 
qualifications. A Conservative candidate for a county the 
ther day good-humouredly ridiculed his opponents by as- 
suming that they scarcely knew the head of a cow from its 
tail, and the farmers whom he addressed probably thought 
that he had produced a good joke, if not a forcible argument. 
If there were a nominating convention of delegates in Hert- 
ltdshire, they would be entirely indifferent to skill in the 
judgment of stock. 

As Mr. GLapstone has happily indulged himself and the 
World with a brief interval of repose, the most conspicuous 
— during the last week have been Mr. Mitt and Mr. 

¥. None of the recent eccentricities which seemed likely 
produce a division in the Liberal party at Westminster 
Were repeated in Mr. address. Mr. GLapsrone 
himself could not have confined himself more closely to 
the issues raised by the contending parties; so that the 
ence experienced the pleasure, often conferred by Mr. 

iLL on his followers and admirers, of finding that pro- 

nd philosophy led to the same practical conclusions 

they had themselves previously received on less 
Commanding authority. While, however, Mr. Mitt pro- 
sunded the doctrines which are commonly accepted by 
party, he was careful to maintain his own independent 
‘ouvictions. He once more refused to support the Ballot, 
because he holds that all public trusts ought to be publicly 
charged ; and he adopted Captain GrosveNnor’s neat and 
*pigrammatic condemnation of the Permissive Bill, on the 
sound that nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thou- 
a ought not to be allowed to prevent a minority of one 
doing what he has a perfect right todo. Mr. Harpy, 

48 debarred by a respectable custom from making 


speeches at Oxford, found a graceful opportunity of breaking 
silence in support of the candidateship of his son at the little 
borough of Rye. He was probably not unwilling to anticipate 
his mysterious chief by delivering a speech which was, like 
his utterances of last Session in the House of Commons, 
entirely devoid of mystery. When, on a remarkable occasion, 
Mr. Harpy replied to Lord Srantey’s denunciation of the 
Irish Church, it was evident that the section of the Con- 
servative party which declines to be further educated had 
found a resolute leader and an effective spokesman. At 
Rye Mr. Harpy expressed not less strongly his determi- 
nation to stand by the Irish Establishment, and to sup- 
port his conclusion by the good old-fashioned arguments. 
Henry II, the Reformation, and the Act of Union furnish 
abundant materials for speaking, if not for thinking; and Mr. 
Hanpy is not one of those reasoners who hesitate to use more 
material and more dangerous arguments. He had little diffi- 
culty in proving that the Nonconformists dislike the English 
Church as well as the Irish, and that the abolition of an 
Establishment will form a precedent for agitation against the 
Church of England. In legal reasoning addressed to judges 
who have no concern with expediency or with ulterior results, 
it is perfectly legitimate to dwell on the logical consequences of 
any doctrine which an advocate maintains or opposes. But a 
statesman would do well to remember that, by drawing on 
the credit of the English Church for the benefit of an in- 
solvent connexion, he diminishes resources which may here- 
after be indispensable. As Mr. Bricut justly observed at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Harpy and his friends will, before ten years 
have passed, be found strenuously contending that the pre- 
cedent of the Irish Church was not a leading case. For the 
moment it is interesting to know that the Cabinet has not 
justified Mr. Guapstone’s alarm by determining to propose 
a stronger measure than his own. Mr. Harpy cannot be 
charged with want of loyalty to his leader because he has 
taken in earnest the humorous language of the address to the 
electors of Buckinghamshire. 


MR. BRIGHT’S POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 


N° one can doubt for a moment that the speech made by 
Mr. Bricut at Edinburgh is much the most important 
declaration of opinion made since the close of last Session. 
When he is at Birmingham, Mr. Bricut is so absorbed in 
denouncing the vile invention of minority representation that 
he has little leisure left for the discussion of the great questions 
lying before the new Parliament. But at Edinburgh, where 
local politics had no claim on his attention, he could take other 
ground. He has declared what, in his opinion, are the fruits 
the Reform Bill is destined to bear if he is not to be utterly 
disappointed in his estimate of the benefits to flow from it. 
For Mr. Buicur at such a moment, and in so marked and 
decisive a manner, to lay before the country the programme 
of political change which, by the aid of the new Parlia- 
ment, he hopes to effect or to further, is to make that pro- 
gramme the centre of future political action. The subjects 
which he says ought to be taken up will, if he lives, be taken up. 
He has it in his power to direct the energy and enthusiasm of 
his party into the channels which he thinks most beneficial to 
the nation, and he has not shrunk from the grave responsibility 
of exercising his authority. Whether we like the subjects 
which he brings forward or dislike them, whether we regret or 
approve the expression of strong opinions on them at this 
early hour, we may be perfectly sure that the subjects with 
which the nation will busy itself when the Irish Church 
is disposed of are the alteration of the laws respecting the 
descent of land, the reduction of expenditure, and the spread 
of education. Mr. Brieut will, in all human probability, 
be a Cabinet Minister before the year is out. Not only 
will he be a Cabinet Minister, but he will be a Cabinet 
Minister almost on an equality with the chief of the Cabinet, 
and greatly superior to all the other members. On the eve 
of occupying such a position, Mr. Brigut issues a political 
programme which commits him to changes of the widest and 
most serious kind. If he takes office at all, he seems to have 
made up his mind to take office, not merely to carry out the 
present views of the Liberal party, but to guide it into new 
paths, and to associate it with objects which he thinks really 
worth aiming at. In many respects office must necessarily 
be a great loss to Mr. Bricut. Administration, with its daily 
cures and fatiguing labours, will tell on his health, and occupy 
his time, without doing much to forward the purposes of his 
life. On the other hand, not to take office would be to desert 
his varty, to make a new Ministry hopelessly weuk, and to 
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shrink from taking his fair share in the government of the 
country. ‘The chief consolation he can secure for himself in 
accepting this burdensome duty will be the knowledge that he 
takes office on the understanding that he will devote himself to 
furthering aims which the Liberal party has yet to learn to 
share with him. Of course a Minister must attend to the 
chief business of the day, and deal practically with one thing 
at once. Mr. Bricut cannot hope even to enter on the dis- 
cussion, in Parliament, of any part of the programme he has 
now put forward until the grave and difficult question of the 
Irish Church has been settled. But he announces beforehand 
that he will not, like most of his colleagues, be content to take 
office on the comparatively easy basis of demolishing the Lrish 
Church and being a good Liberal. There are other things 
which he has set himself to do, and which those who follow 
his leadership must now be aware he intends to do, if he can. 
He appears to have wished to guard himself against what would 
have seemed to him the danger of having it assumed that he 
was now a moderate, contented, unaspiring man, finding in 
office the reward of his past exertions. He does not like the 
notion of his Liberal friends trumpeting him as a safe man. In 
otlice or out of office he will equally labour to introduce 
changes into the political system of England which may be the 
fruits of the new Reform Bill, but which rival in magnitude 
and importance the Reform Bill itself. 


At any rate there is an honesty about this, and a love of 
primary rather than of secondary success, which is not 
without a special value at the present crisis of English 
political life. A want of speaking plainly what he means 
has never been Mr. Bricnt’s fault; but if he had been 
guided by considerations of prudence, he would certainly not 
have said what he did at Edinburgh. ‘The importance of 
his speech lies, not only in the choice of the subjects which 
he has selected, and by selecting which he has made the 
country select, as the central subjects of the politics of the 
future; it lies also in the definiteness with which he handles 
these questions, and in the popular form in which he pre- 
sented issues to be submitted to the consideration of constitu- 
encies. It is one thing to talk vaguely of reducing cxpenditure, 
of the waste of keeping up an extravagant army and 
navy, and of the necessity of resolute economy. It is 
another thing to start the cry of a cheap breakfast-table. 
It opens the most serious ground for thought and in- 
quiry when a man who has the ear of large bodies of the 
people of England, who has an influence in the party of the 
majority which is daily increasing, and who will soon be 
almost at the head of the Government, proposes quietly to 
take off the duties on tea, coffee, and sugur, and deprive 
the Treasury of twelve millions of annual reveiue. To 
supply the deficiency Mr. Brigut boldly proposes to gain 
two millions by a new impost on the succession to landed 
property, and to save ten millions by reducing our military 
expenditure by that amount. How this is to be done he 
did not explain; he merely asked his hearers to take it on 
his authority as a thing that could be done casily enough 
if the nation wished to have it done. We do not suppose 
there is any other man in England who can pretend to say 
how we could spend ten milions a year less on our army 
and navy, and yet have a force by land and sea worthy 
of our position in the world. But this is not the time to 
discuss Mr. Bricut’s proposals. We may rely on having 
abundant opportunitics of discussing any subject which 
Mr. Bricur is determined to bring belure the notice of his 
countrymen, What we are conceried with now is not the 
wisdom of his views, or the possibility of carrying them out; 
it is the important fact of the new body of clectors being 
directed by such a uran, at such a time, to gain a cheap 
breakfast-table by reducing military expenditure. It is an 
idez, erroneous perhaps, and widely invested with at- 
tractiveness by the fourm in which it is put, but which 
will, we may be sure, fructify in the minds of those 
who will, whenever they choose to exert their strength, 
be the arbiters of English politics. In the same way, it 
is one thing to talk vaguely of abolishing primogeniture, as 
many Liberals do, and another thing to propose, as Mr. 
Bricur proposes, that settlements should only be made on 
iiving persons. It is on this point, as those acquainted with 
the history of English law ave aware, that the real battle 
us to the power of tying up property will be fought. It 
would not affect landed property only, but it would affect 
jamily life at every point, and it would ;roduce a revolution 
ta the mode in which property generally is regarded. Edu- 


cation was the third subject which Mr. Bricur made part of 
his programme; and here ugaia he had somciiing to propose, 
Which sooner or later he will try to make his countrymen 


adopt. He held up to the admiration of his hearers 4, 
American system of education, and saw in its introdueti 
coupled with the remission of the taxes burdening the 
man’s breakfast table, the real remedy for that lamentable 
state of the rural poor in England which he described with his 
usual force, but without his usual exaggeration, because thy 
statement of the simple facts is too forcible to need the aid 
of rhetoric. 

It is impossible on the spur of the moment, and withoy 

the most careful consideration of them in all their bearings, 
to say anything that can contribute to understanding gy 
dealing properly with subjects like these. As the settlemey 
of the Irish Church must first be made, they cannot be gif 
to be even ripe for discussion, although, now that they hay 
once been put prominently forward by Mr. Burau, the seriou 
consideration of them cannot fail to begin. At present it 
more useful to determine the temper in which they should 
approached than to attempt to arrive at a conclusion @ 
them. On the one hand, Mr. Bricur took occasion to agg 
his hearers at Edinburgh that henceforth there will be no neg 
to attack the oppressive tyranny of the aristocracy, or to s 
of landowuers as privileged wrongdoers. They once hada pore 
which he still thinks they grossly misused. But they bay 
lost this power; they have capitulated to the overwhelming 
forces opposed’ to them. They have given up the reins ¢ 
Government, and the people may now govern themselves 4 
they please. This is a very great gain. If we are asked t 
reduce the army and navy, we shall no longer hear that thy 
are kept up simply in order to find occupation and a mai 
tenance for younger sons. If we are invited to give the ten- 
porary holders of property a much larger control over thes 
property, we can discuss whether this will be productive of a 
preponderance of social good or evil without having it ay. 
gested that settlements are a mere device of a bloated ary. 
tocracy, and are intended to take away all the land frm 
the poor. If we determine on one system of national 
tion rather than on another, our choice ought not to be e- 
posed to the reproach that it has been made solely in th 
interests of the parson and the squire. It will be no slight 
gain that this assumed hostility of class to class should fab 
out of the field of practical politics. On the other hand, po 
posals of change made by Mr. Bricur will no longer, exces 
among a jew bigoted partisans, be resisted simply because 
Mr. Bricur makes them. They will be discussed, it may bk 
hoped, entirely on their merits, without any petty anxiety » 
show Mr. Baicur to be always in the wrong, and wil 
out any disposition to assume that things must be right 
because he says them. There is scarcely any change which 
res; onsible man of ascertained position is prepared to advocate 
which in its present mood the English public is not ready 
discuss, and to discuss with tolerable fairness. Mr. Buiauts 
quite entitled to take advantage of a state of things which ke 
has done as much as any man to bring about. Lastly, ther 
will be, it must be confessed, a divergence in the mode of dix 
cursing these subjects, according as the disputants start, or @ 
not start, with the conviction that the present state of te 
English rural poor is most truly lamentable. ‘Those who thish 
that there is a gigantic evil to be remedied will nat 
rally be more incuned to adopt remedial measures ti 
those who have honestly persuaded themselves that the cot 
dition of the English poor is really about as good as wil 
be expected. ‘Lhis last is an opinion we cannot pretend ® 
share, and it is idle for those who do not share it to hope thi! 
they can be in harmony with those who do; but there & 
reason why those who start with the conviction that Englaut 
can never be truly great or happy until the condition ot @ 
poor is altered, shou:d not approach the consideration of te 
new political programme without any partiality for the ans 
cracy or against it, or for Mr. Brien or agamst him, belly 
guided solely by argument, and looking only to the welfare 
the nation as a whole. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


fFVHE Emperor of the Frencu must be allowed, ike 
- inferior people, to know his own business best; 
unless he knows more about it than is apparent to ordile 
vbservers, he cannot be over-satisfied with the result of bis 
autumnal labours. By dint of mysterious hints and eq } 
inysterious silence, he has kept the Freuch public in a stale? 
intermittent excitement for the last three months; cand, allée 
working them up to the point of regarding war as inevila 
he seems now determined to convince them that human fei 


may be as vain us human wishes. No doubt the Esre 
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wi some definite object in view at each separate stage of this 
rocess; the marvel is that he should never have cal- 
qilated the effect which all the stages taken together were 
jkely to have upon an exceptionally sensitive nation. If the 
ramours of war had come from foreign capitals, or had been 
indigenous growth of the French mind, the pacific tone 
recently adopted by the Government might have sufliced to 
re confidence. But in this case they have all been 
garted by the same authority which now, without any show 
or pretext of reason, affects to deny their authenticity. The 
French Government las apparently called up a ghost for 
he mere pleasure of laying it again. By a series of re- 
speeches, and articles, it has done its utmost to per- 
gade its subjecis that the military supremacy of France is 
griously threatened ; and when its efforts have at last been 
secessful, and a state of uncertainty has been produced which 
does an injury to the trade of the country only less than war 
itself, it suddenly turns round upon its dupes, and tells them 
that their alarms are without foundation. For this, after all, 
isthe real lesson of the three maps. If they came from any 
ther quarter, they would be merely a transparent political mis- 
sentation ; but coming, as they do, from the Emperor him- 
wif, they are a declaration that for the last two years he has only 
teen hoaxing French susceptibility. He has amused himself 
with the national imagination, much as a mischievous boy 
will sometimes amuse himself by alternately frightening and 
lughing at a child. The boy has the sense to choose a 
rictim a good deal weaker than himself, and it must be sup- 
that the Emperor of the Frencu thinks that he has 
taken the same precaution. To spectators not so well in- 
formed, it seems a dangerous game to play. Frenchmen will 
putup with much for the sake of a strong Government, but it 
must be a very strong Government indeed that can ailord to 
make either itself or its subjects ridiculous. 


The moral of the Emprror’s vacillations has lately been 
pointed in a very unmistakeable way by the much-talked-of 
atticle in the Journal de St. Pétersbourg. As the news of this 
production first came to us by telegraph, it was impossible 
but that some false impression should be given of its character. 
In this case the contents were represented fairly enough; but 
thetelegraphic agent seems to have thought that print was 
print, and consequently omitted to mention that it was a 
letter, and not a leading article. We agree, however, with 
the non-official French press, that this correction is of ex- 
tremely little moment. Russian editors are not so profoundly 
susible of the importance of giving iree expression to 
opinion, that a journal which is understood to be inspired by 
amember of the Imperial Cabinet would devote four of its 
columns to the publication of a political letter, unless the 
writer’s views were shared, if not furnished, by persons in 
high authority. What is more remarkable, however, than 
the letter itself, is the reception accorded it by the semi- 
ficial papers in Paris. ‘They profess to regard it as 
4 manifesto in favour of peace; and in so far as the 
wiiter argues that, notwithstanding the armaments of the 
different Powers, war may still be averted, this represen- 
tation is no doubt correct. But the real gist of the letter lies 
in the warning which it directly addresses to France. “You 
“are mistaken,” it says in effect, “if you fancy that if you 
“cross the Rhine you will only have Prussia on your hands. 
Russia will not sit still when her neighbour's house is 
‘ burning. We know as well as you tht our weak point is 
« Poland ; and if, in order to injure Prussia, you encourage 
,, Bitation in Posen, we shall not be content with keeping 
. Poland down. We shall appeal to the national feelings of 
1 te Russian people, and those feelings will assuredly find 

expression in an immediate movement of the Russian army.” 
Iris difficult to conceive a more undisguised threat than this. 

lat It is really worth is another matter; the point to be 
noticed is that the French Government has sat perfectly still 
Uder it. Its organs have not even admitted that it is a 
threat, aud professed to despise it; they have endeavoured 
toexplain it away, and thereby confessed to being disturbed 

it, The Emrrxor’s position somewhat resembles that of 
@ bully who, after he has perseveringly defied a man 
Who he thinks has no desire to fight him, suddenly finds 

challenge taken up by a third person. Prussia has 
# good deal on her hands just now, and it is so clearly 
© her interest to avoid a war that vague denunciations 
* ‘0 what France would do if she ventured to cross the 
ad may be indulged in without much risk. But Russia is 
‘different matter. No one knows exactly what she may do 
. Provoked, and consequently, when she shows signs of irrita- 


Dy It is advisable to affect a complete ignorance of her 
Meaning, 


We are disposed to think, however, that the writer in the 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg has assumeda tone of warning in order 
to conceal a secret alarm. Russia can hardly be prepared for 
war, and yet, if France were to attack Prussia, it is almost certain 
that Poland would in some way profit by her doing so. The 
motives which prevented Napotron II. from encouraging a 
Polish rising during the Crimean war have no longer the 
same force. Of the three Powers interested in the question, 
two had at that time to be kept neutral, if not friendly. 
Now, Austria would in all probability be anxious to see it 
raised, and unless Russia remained absolutely inactive— 
which, considering her relations with Prussia, is not likely— 
France would hardly care to forego so obvious an advantage 
as a formidable insurrection within her enemy’s frontier. 
Questions of this kind have, it is true, a wonderful capacity 
for not turning up when they are expected, but, except for 
this, it seems almost impossible that Poland should not play a 
prominent part in the next war in Central Europe. Now 
that Hungary is disposed of, at least for a time, it becomes 
increasingly evident that the greatest difficulty Austria has 
to meet is the discontent of her Slavonic provinces. This 
discontent is largely fostered by Russian agents, and there is 
no way of meeting it so likely to prove efficacious as the 
creation of a Slavonic agitation directed against Russia her- 
self. This fact is quite enough to explain why Russia looks 
with considerable, though disguised, dread to the outbreak of 
a war in which Austria may be induced to take part. And 
as peace will certainly be maintained for the present, unless 
France wills the contrary, it is not at all unnatural that an 
inspired Russian newspaper should think it well to remind 
the Emperor that, if he does insist on fighting, it will be with 
two great Powers instead of one. 

A man who has had to put up with a slight in the course of 
the day’s business, finds an occasional satisfaction in snubbing 
his family when he comes home. The paragraph in the 
Moniteur du Soir, recalling the prohibition against discussing 
the character or extent of the constitutional powers of the chief 
of the State, contained in the Senatus Consultum of 1866, may 
perhaps be attributed toa corresponding feeling on the part of 
the Emperor of the Frencu. I have been obliged, he seems 
to say, to bear much that I dislike abroad; but at all events 1 
am master in my own house, and when | tell my children not 
to talk, I can take care that they at least shall obey me. As 
regards French liberty, therefore, it would seem that, instead 
of that crowning of the edifice of which so much has been 
said, the Emreror now intends to take the foundations to 
pieces. If newspapers may not discuss questions of consti- 
tutional law with the view of estimating more exactly the 
nature of the system under which Frenchmen live, it will 
be difficult to resist the inference that the chief of the 
State is aware that his position will not bear examination. 
Whether, indeed, he will be any better pleased with the 
subjects which M. Prévost-ParaboL—against whose articles 
in the Journal des Débats the paragraph in the Moniteur is 
obviously aimed—offers him in exchange, may reasonably be 
doubted. If, argues the ingenious journalist, we may not 
write of what the Chief of the State is, we shall obviously be 
reduced to writing of what the Chief of the State does. Instead 
of discussing whether we live under a personal Government, we 
must content ourselves with discussing whether the Govern- 
ment, whatever it may be, was successful in Mexico, or well- 
advised in permitting Sadowa. Of course the Emperor can 
forbid articles of this class as well, but the difficulty he has to 
contend with is that no prohibition, however general, can close 
all the loopholes devised by French cleverness. As often as 
journalism is warned of one topic, it at once takes possession 
of another; and it remains to be seen whether these attempts to 
silence hostile criticism will be more successful when the 
Empire has lost caste abroad than they were when internal 
repression was atoned for by foreign triumphs. 


COLONISTS AND NATIVES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


fae: English inhabitants of the Norther Island of New 
Zealand are probably much annoyed and slightly 
alarmed at the defeat inflicted by some insurgent Maories 
on a small colonial force. A body of prisoners, insuiliciently 
guarded, having overpowered their keepers and escaped, 
naturally resist recapture with the aid vi any allies whom 
they can persuade to join them. A petty victory may pro- 
bably encourage any disaffection which exists, and former 
experience shows the pertinacity and warlike qualities of the 
indigenous tribes. The colonists are fur more than a match 
for their antagonists; and when they have finally suppressed 
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opposition to English rule, there is too much reason to fear consequences are far from absorbing the attention of the 
that they may abuse their superiority. The prisoners dis- colonists. In a large part of New Zealand there are no Maories 
played, even in the excitement of a rescue, an unexpected to fight or to conciliate ; but wherever an Englishman goes hy 
regard for human life; nor, indeed, has any one of the races meets with political grievances, and denounces them with 
which are roughly described as barbarians shown the aptitude national strength of language. As all the English-speakj 
for a higher civilization which characterizes the Maories. In ' colonies are now virtually democratic republics, it might hayg 
other newly discovered countries the inhabitants have been | been hoped that tyranny had disappeared with oligarchie 
either fierce and treacherous or timid and unwarlike ; but the | privilege and with the encroachments of prerogative; by 
native New Zealander, while he is not afraid to contend | local patriotism easily finds, or creates, monsters of oppression 
on equal terms with European troops, appreciates the | that it may afterwards slay them. The Constitution of Ney 
artificial mildness which is produced by religion and | Zealand is federal or provincial in its character; for thre 
culture. The great majority of the natives have become | or four subordinate Legislatures, under as many Superip. 
nominally and perhaps really Christian, although odd and | tendents, relieve the Governor and Parliament of som 
savage superstitions recall, in occasional revivals, the tra- | minor dutics. In some parts of the colony there are com. 
ditions of a dying heathenism. It is probably unfortunate plaints that the system is cumbrous and expensive, and jt 
for the Maories that their country has been occupied by | is urged that counties rather than provinces should form 
settlers of that European family which most obstinately rejects the unit of administration. There can be no doubt tha 
admixture with coloured races. Frenchmen or Spaniards | the proposed change will be either introduced or rejected 
would have intermarried with the New Zealanders, partially | as the will of the majority may determine, according ty 
adopting their customs; and in course of time there might a balance of convenience. It is well that controversies of 
perhaps have been no visible distinction to divide the popula- this kind are no longer: practically settled by the Colonial 
tion into hostile classes. Even under English rule a remnant | Office, even where it may be formally necessary to requir 
of the Maories may perhaps survive and flourish, when they | the assent of the Crown. English travellers on Continental 
have fully acquiesced in the impossibility of maintaining their | roads have often observed the advantage of long rope-traces 
independent existence ; but as long as they occupy a separate | which allow a team to indulge in lateral eccentricities of move- 
portion of territory they will be justly suspicious of encroach- ment, without disturbing the progress of the vehicle, 4 
ment, and from time to time they will be brought into hostile | similar remoteness of connexion between the Imperial Goven- 
collision with their closest neighbours. The final result of ment and its dependencies tends in the same manner to render 
every native war will be the same, and probably the progress a colonial system manageable and safe. In the carly time 
of subjugation may be accelerated by the growing indisposition before the secession of the American colonies, carelessness and 
of the Mother-country to supply Imperial forces for colonial distance produced the same wholesome effect which has during 
struggles, English regiments under dispassionate commanders, the last twenty years been the result of a deliberate policy, 
operating according to the strict rules of war, will be replaced The interval, in which the Government at home meddle 
by angry borderers, who will adopt, if necessary, native conscientiously with all the details of colonial policy, involved 
tactics. The North American colonists, before the establish- dangers which have happily passed away. Any colony which 
ment of the United States, fought the Indians on their own desires to get rid of a Superintendent, or of a more important 
uccount, with little aid from home ; and to this day the institution, may confidently rely on the benevolent indif- 
Western backwoodsmen are the most formidable enemies of ference of England. At some future time a New Zealand 
the remaining tribes. General Snerman, commanding the Declaration of Independence will be received with similar 
regular army of the border, lately reproached the peaceful equanimity; but in the meantime the conflicts which dis 
settlers from the Atlantic coast with their indolence in not turb or amuse a young community may be regarded withs 
combining, like their predecessors, for defence and attack; {riendly sympathy. 
but a short experience will convert New England farmers and The province of Auckland is at present, according to its 
mechanics into dangerous combatants. The English of the journalists and its orators, agitated to its inmost depths bya 
Northern Island will, under similar circumstances, be more poll-tax imposed by the local Legislature for the benefit of the 
likely to display excessive vigour than to be deficient in sick poor in the hospitals. It is admitted, even by the opp- 
energy. nents of the tax, that the object is laudable, and the Legish- 
Theorists at home and in New Zealand take the occasion of ture probably supposed that a burden amounting to 5,000 
every fresh outbreak to denounce alleged errors in govern- could be borne by the population with comparative facility. 
ment or legislation as the causes of present complications, Representatives lately elected by a wide suffrage ought to have 
The Treaty of Waitangi and the despatches of Lord Grey understood better the temper of the Auckland lion. Meetings 
may possibly have been characterized by opposite errors; have been held in various parts of the province to protest 
but neither didactic Secretaries of State nor philanthropic @gainst an infamous act of oppression which is said to hare 
Governors and Bishops are responsible for the juxtaposi- had no precedent since the days of Ricuarp II. One indig- 
tion of two races who would in any circumstances have nant speaker after another invokes the memory of the illu 
fought for the possession of land. Lord Grey indeed ex- trious Wat Tyxrr, who is said to have opposed the eae 
plained, in an elaborate essay, that land belonged, according the head of a hundred thousand men. His successors in Autk- 
to the true principles of political economy, to those who | land will not be able to imitate his example on the rr 
could use it to the best advantage; but the Maories, scale, because there are not as many adult males in the be 
if they had understood an argument somewhat incon- of New Zealand ; but, as far as noise is concerned, the ¢ 
sistent with the ordinary laws of property, would never nists are a match for their ancestors. At one of the — 
have admitted its force except under compulsion. If their a vexatious opposition to the popular clamour was mei 
own ciaims had not been recognised at Waitangi, they | a speaker, who, after vainly reminding his neighbours A 
would still have been maintained by force of arms; and as the tax was voted by their own chosen members, an 
soon as the settlers or the Government acted on Lord Grey's pay the quota of the district out of his own pocket. i ae 
transcendental doctrines, pahs would have been built and by evasions of this kind that a free country in its infancy 8” 
garrisoned, and outlying parties would have been attacked in be debarred from the exercise of lungs and of emotions 4 
the bush. There is certainly an obvious absurdity in pro- | sary to its political growth, A  blundering adult who eo 
tecting a coloured alien by giving him a vote for members of | offer to mediate between two sets of children playing 
Assembly, aud the other hereditary franchises of an English- ; pitched battle would find his officious interference “ft New 
man. Some discontented native chiefs have lately denounced | summarily rejected. It seems likely that the abe Seat “ik 
their own member as a pretender or usurper, having notions | Zealand will be accelerated by the discovery of the golane’ 
of their own on the representation of minorities; yet, if | which are already attracting an immigration of Aue 
political equality becomes a fiction when it is thwarted by | miners. If the population should be largely a 
social disparity, no other contrivance would have more | siderable proportion of those who come = dig for gi gol 
effectually satistied the natives. If the titles of their land were | remain as agricultural settlers. As the New — bao 
secure, they would care little for political forms; and no | fields are not extraordinarily rich, it is hoped that ee i 
administrative or legal arrangement would reconcile them to | tempt steady workmen and capitalists rather than roving ® 
dispossession. On the other hand, the colonists, though few | Venturers; but an increase of population, whatever ree ian 
of them probably have read Lord Grey's argumentative de- | character, will necessarily add to the prosperity of t ct ' 
spatch, will inevitably act upon its conclusionsas their numbers | While it will render the struggles of the natives ev 
increase, and as the land becomes more generally settled. hopeless than at present. 


Although a native war is for good reasons strongly de- ———— 
precated im iengland, the late misadventure and its possible 
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THE RUFFIANISM OF LONDON, 


EFORE we can settle the question whether the naftonal 
character is degenerating, we must first satis! ourselves 
that it is certain that, wherever there is a nation, there isa 
national character. In barbarous people and in defined races 
where the civilization is low and the type of life is rudimentary 
there is national or popular character, because there is not 
much variety of classes, education, or intelligence. But in a 
e, complex, and civilized community, such as our own, 
where the circumstances of life vary from the zenith to the 
nadir of means, refinement, and in everything that makes 
character, it is preposterous to speak of a generic character 
a all. If, then, there is no such thing as English character 
ly, it is useless to inquire whether it is higher or 
lower, worse or better, than it used to be. Whether we are, 
asa people, less courageous, less public-spirited, with less 
reverence for law and order, than in the old days, is a 
matter of sterile inquiry. It is of much more importance 
to see whether we are suffering under any evils that beset 
society, and that seem likely to make life hardly worth 
having, Which we might remedy, but do not remedy. There 
is one great fact which we should be glad to think was 
aresting public attention, but which at any rate is a good 
deal talked about. This fact is the growing impunity 
which attends lawlessness and crime in our great cities, espe- 
cially in London. It is all very fine to talk of an English- 
man’s natural reverence for law, and the sublime feelings 
inspired by the constable’s staff. There are among us here in 
London—in what is, by a melancholy irony, called the centre 
of civilization—many thousands of men who laugh at this old- 
world sentimentality. They have no respect for the law, for 
their lives and talents and strength are devoted to daily 
breaking it; and as to the constable and his staff, they only 
consider him a vile body on which it is their duty to experi- 
ment with all their skilled knowledge in the arts of gouging, 
mutilation, and kicking to death. ‘They have declared war 
against society, and they find that society is afraid to meet 
them with the only arms which can subdue them. They 
lubitually employ force, because they know they will not be 
wet with force. ‘They are perfectly aware that the Executive 
is paralysed, and durst not exterminate them. So they are 
perfectly right to use their strength. Here we all are just in 
the old way, reading the police reports at breakfast, wring- 
ing our hands, groaning after the fashion of the Britons, 
weeping that our houses are not safe, our watches in daily 
danger, and only congratulating ourselves that we escape the 
professional burglar, garotter, or highway robber in the 
streets of London at noonday because at present the trade 
of robbery does not employ so many skilled hands as its un- 
doubted profits might reasonably attract. 


We are not going through the tedious and monotonous 
diary of London crime; except for statistical and so-called 
scientific purposes, it is just as useless as registering the 
showers. Nor do we mean to waste our own or our readers’ 
time in raking up all the impressive language of all the 
magistrates, Judges of Assize, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
Old Bailey Commissioners, and the rest of the officials who 
indifferently—and many of them very indifferently—ad- 
minister justice, to prove the extent and increase of crimes 
against property, life, and limb in London. We know all about 
i. We know that there are thieves’ haunts, just as there are 
other haunts of social evils which in their way are not much 
less pestiferous to society. And we know that in either case 
we don’t choose to know about them. If our neighbour or 
our acquaintance is garotted or robbed, we get rid of the 
subject as soon as possible. The grocer mind, intent only on 
the police-rate, banishes the unpleasant reminiscence of the 
highway robbery or burglary in the next street. ‘The grocer’s 
duty to his neighbour is one thing; his duty to his own person 
another. And though his neighbour's fate may be his own 
hext week, to pay is instant and inevitable; to be robbed may 
be tant—indeed, he may escape altogether; many do. At 
any rate he chances it. ‘To all other considerations the sordid 
Parochial intelligence is impenetrable. What is it to the 

ndon tradesman that London is a disgrace to civilization ? 
What does he care that the days of highwaymen are revived 
When there is not the least excuse for our personal insecurity ? 

© keep down the parish rates is the beginning and end, the 
whole duty of the London vestryman and ratepayer. 


It has recently come out, though we all knew it before, that 
y ere are certain districts of London in which it is unsafe for 
Scent people to walk. It has also been announced, and in 


the Police Courts, that Alsatia is revived, and that in certain 


Lawlessness defies law; and crime isan established, recognised, 
all but permitted, vocation and business. Just as, in the 
Men of the Time, you know all, and sometimes more than all, 
about everybody, so the police are perfectly acquainted 
with the lives and works and daily gains, the few failures and 
the many successes, of thousands of ascertained and proved 
enemies of society. But nothing is done to check or prevent 
their crimes, because it is a beautiful and holy characteristic 
of English law and manners never to assume any man’s guilt 
till it is solemnly proved, and to allow no guardian of the 
public safety to prevent crime. The policeman’s duty is to wait 
and see an offence committed, and then to arrest the offender. 
All that the highest judge or magistrate can do is to punish 
crime; it is only by accident, and at his own peril, that 
anybody is allowed, but never encouraged, to prevent it. 
We very much plume ourselves upon this beautiful and 
national characteristic. When a crime is committed, we 
delight in the spectacle of a known and experienced scoun- 
drel backing himself against the law. In the legal duel 
between a murderer and justice we give the prisoner not only 
a fair start, but we throw every obstacle in the way of getting 
at the truth. And we smack our lips and thank heaven that 
we are not as those Frenchmen; and a burglar or an assassin 
escaping punishment is considered a legitimate triumph to 
Trial by Jury and all our other British institutions. “Criminal 
‘* Liberty” will soon have to be toasted with “ Civil and Reli- 
“gious Liberty.” 

But if our homes and persons are in daily danger, at 
any rate it is a grand comfort that we can point to the 
triumphs of civilization. Our criminal code is humanized, 
but the manners and malice of criminals are by no means 
softened in proportion. As our laws become more humane, 
our thieves and assassins become more inhuman. As our 
streets are better lighted, so they are more insecure. For 
one Saint Giles’s rookery that we have swept away, a 
dozen other and worse rookeries have been tenanted by 
the black marauders on peace and property. While 
model lodging-houses are London’s glory, flash-houses and 
marts for stolen goods—the one just as familiar as the 
other—are our shame. As we rise at one end, so we fall at 
the other; and as Lendon is the most charitable, so it is the 
most lawless, capital in Europe. The present state of things 
has this evil amongst its many evils, that a great many 
people are beginning to think that, if half the capital spent 
on education, new churches, baths and washhouses, reform- 
atories, and the like, had been spent on trebling the police 
force, few would have been much the worse, many would be 
much the better. At any rate, it is the sheer fanaticism of 
philanthropy that can believe that doles, in whatever shape, 
to artisans diminish in the least degree the criminal classes. 
All the charities of London do not touch the crime of 
London. It is not always—not often—that thieves are 
made by poverty, or vice by ignorance. Crime is pur- 
sued on sound economical principles. It is a fair and 
even lucrative investment of time and intelligence and 
labour. It is a speculative trade; but so is all trade. Those 
who pursue it make their calculations; and so long as we 
throw no more obstacles in the way of pursuing it than we do 
at present, it is likely to become more and more attractive. 
London ruffians know their strength, and feel it to be no 
tyranny to use it. Mr. WALPOLE enlightened them; and 
other politicians, more eminent than Mr. WaLpote, by encou- 
raging King Mob, have given increased audacity to King 
Rough. The tradesman mind, that quailed before the poli- 
tical firebrand, is not likely to be very valorous against the 
midnight—or, for the matter of that, the midday—marauder. 
Anarchy in Downing Street leads to a worse anarchy else- 
where; and while confidence in our rulers is at an end, it is 
no wonder that the professional persons who war against 
society take the hint of general license. 


But there is a good time coming ; there always is. Those 
traditions of the Home Office which exist in the amiable memo- 
rus of Mr. WALPOLE are come to be replaced by a better, but 
it will only be a better if a sterner, rule. Mr. GLapstone will 
of course devote his energies to settling the Irish Church; but 
if the next Session of Parliament passes without some measure 
for the compulsory increase of the police, we shall have cause 


‘almost to regret the departed reign of the middle-class con- 


stituencies. Parliament as it was could not face the parochial 
clamour. The ratepayer ruled over Parliament. Marylebone 
Vestries and St. Pancras, either or perhaps both, have had 
the impudence to hint something about appointing and paying 


their own police. Even now, when the evil is at their doors, 


they complain of the inefficiency of the police, but do not 


Places, for all practical purposes, the QurEn’s Writ will not run, | drop the faintest hint of making it efficient in the one 
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way in which it wants improvement—numcrical strength: 
The scarecrow of centralization has paralysed the Execu- 
tive; and unless the new Parliament is awake to this the 
first duty of Government, to secure at all hazards and cost 
the public safety, we must only go on from bad to worse. 
And serious people are beginning to forecast the social advan- 
tages of a good scrious outbreak of savagery and lawlessness 
on such a scale as will terrify middle-class society into its 
duties. Interest and reason will not sway them—fear may. 
Nobody ever wished an actual Bishop or Peer to be slaughtered 
in a railway accident, and we do not want to see any given 
tradesman’s shop in Oxford Street looted, or its owner shot 
down behind his counter, by any one of the class “ long known 
“ to the police.” But some casualty or catastrophe on a more 
imposing scale is wanted thoroughly to frighten the London 
ratepayer. He has had hints which might pierce any less 
pachydermatous intelligence. But as, in the present helpless 
incapacity of the police, by reason of the paucity of the force, 
to deal with the evils of London life, it is hopeless to expect 
any improvement, we might almost profanely say ‘The Devil 
“ speed the wrong,” if we are only to pluck safety in the end 
out of danger and suffering in the meantime. 


A CONTRAST. 


FPVHE acts and doings of the fashionable world have made them- 

selves so prominent lately, and have become so general a topic, 
that people may easily slip into the notion that dissipation is the 
normal condition of English society, and that a whirl of senseless 
gaiety and flirting is the rule among English girls. And there 
will always be some colour for the impression so long as fastness 
is considered fashionable; for while it belongs only to a few 
women to be fascinating in their defiauce of old formal reserves 
and proprieties, it is clearly not difficult to imitate them in the 
boldness and latitude of their aberrations. But nevertheless, as a 
general impression, it would be altogether a mistake. If we give 
x wide and just meaning to the word “ society,” and, instead of 
applying it to the intercourse of the great world and its satel- 
lites, make it include the social relations of the educated, culti- 
vated, and refined in the professional, and what is understood by 
the higher middle, classes, we shall find it in innumerable neigh- 
bourhoods characterized by an unprecedented stagnation, and shall 
discover that its young women are victims of a dulness of circum- 
stances to which no previous era offers a parallel. Nor, when we 
think over it, is this seeming anomaly difficult to account for. 
Many things conduce to it. In the first place, there is the growing 
tendency to centralization. Society used to have many centres ; now 
it has but one. Society in our day means London life in the 
first place, and country life as derived from it, and looking to it as 
its model. This in itself induces fastidiousness. A passing parti- 
cipation in the pleasurable excitement of good London society 
is more than it used to be within reach of people whose lives 
must necessarily pass remote from it, and the tendency of this ex- 
perience is not towards sociability. To know what is good, or the 
best of its kind, is to be influenced by the knowledge; and where 
the profession of a fine taste and an intolerance of stupidity saves 
a great deal of trouble, these will be potent influences. True, 
a thoroughly sociable nature will not be content without some 
sliuwe in current topics of interest, whatever they are. Even when 
it finds itself in what we have seen described as ‘“ short-horned 
circles,” like Dr. Johnson amongst the men who talked of runts, 
it will find something pertinent or fanciful to say; but this is 
precisely the spirit that has in our day died out. And next, there 
never were so many substitutes for social intercourse as there are 
now. Few men can bear to be thrown absolutely on their own 
resources ; any company is better to the generality than a perpetuity 
of their own. But company, in as far as the word means being re- 
lieved from the companionship of our own thoughts—a constant 
external intervention changing the current of our ideas with- 
out any trouble of our own—is supplied to us all through the ex- 
quisite mechanism which makes the whole of England but one city, 
and tells us two or three timesa day what is happening everywhere 
and what everybody thinks. This constitutes what we might call 
a perfect substitute for living intercourse, if it were not for the 
young ladies whose cause we take up, and who can scarcely find 
all their expectations from life fulfilled through parcels and the 
post-oftice. 

It is not that the persons whose case provokes these reflections 
deliberately renounce society, but that society out of a vortex is 
difficult to keep up, and needs a will and some vigour of inclination. 
In the country, for example, after a few attempts, after experiencing 
the difficulty of bringing people together, with all the little awk- 
wardnesses that may chance when they are brought together—the 
cross accidents arising from weather and distance, from petty cool- 
nesses and minute social distinctions, and the dulness too prevalent 
under such circumstances, and about which we are nowadays so 
prodigiously sensitive—the matter is given up, sulkily at first, but 
soon with a sense of alacrity and relief. We imagine that neigh- 
bourhoods were consolidated in old days; they were a sort of 
guild, a sense of duty and pride in belonging to which kept people 
more tolerant of one another; while use of course threw a veil 
over the defects that stare out so glaringly to alien eyes. How- 


ever, we do not wonder at the prevailing disunion ; it saves a 
deal of trouble for people mutually to ignore each other, Those 
who really sufler from it are not the parents, but the children, 

Having once found the comfort of independence, and shaken of 
the incubus of an uncongenial society (and the uncongenial side jg 
often uppermost on a first acquaintance), it is practically ig. 
possible to retrace your steps. Tew a know this fact in all jt, 
urrevocableness. There is a general feeling, on the contrary, that 
social intercourse is a thing to be taken up and laid down at 
A young couple arrive in a new neighbourhood all in all to ong 
another. When the bride has displayed the treasures of hep 
trousseau, and made injurious comparisons between the circle she 
has left and that in which she finds herself, she withdraw, 
from further advances and devotes herself—for we are talki 
all along of excellent people—to her babies and her poor, She 
»vaguely thinks she can resume society when her children arg 
grown up; in the meanwhile she is better engaged. The husband, 
well content with his fireside—which is rendered exciting as wel] 
as cheerful by two posts a day, morning and evening pa 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly periodicals, and all the new Re ws, 
after spending his days in his study, or his parish, or his office, or 
with his patients, is quite excusable, though we think him short. 
sighted, in preferring this invariable comfort to the occasional task 
of presiding or assisting in so-called relaxation among an assemblage 
of country or town neighbours, gathered together because 
are neighbours and equals rather than from any especial conge- 
niality of thought and views. Te feels no need of change, and 
his wife, from her nursery or schoolroom, varied by her district and 
daily service, each affording that sight of and contact with the outer 
world which is indispensable to health and cheerfulness, as little 
aslis for it. She is proud to prefer her husband’s and her own soci 
to that of dull people, and most men seen at rare intervals under 
formal circumstances are dull. There is nothing in which we fee 
ourselyes more superior to our forefathers than in this power of 
self-entertainment. But this sort of life, once indulged in and 
found all-sufficient, soon grows to be a habit and a necessity; 
because there is nothing which a man in easy circumstances 
sooner learns to hold in horror than restraint, and social in- 
tercourse is restraint, and will always be felt to be such after 
any long interval of seclusion. The sacrifice of hours habitually 
devoted to some {fixed occupation, the mere resigning the com- 
forts of his easy chair—where nothing is expected from him, and 
where all surroundings are arranged for his convenience—pro- 
vokes to impatience, and excites a prejudice against the company 
of people whose tastes he must consider, to whom he must listen 
however small a return the effort brings, and before whom he 
niust maintain a polite deference of attitude and manner. In such 
a temper he hastily concludes society to be either waste of time 
or a bore, and he thinks himself happy in a wife who perfectly 
agrees with him, and who groans in sympathy with his weariness. 
The attempt is felt to be a failure on all hands ; in fact, thereis 
nothing le!t for our couple to do but to go on as they have begun, 
In avoiding society, they have made themselves unfit for it, aud do 
not show to advantage; the task of making themselves agreeable 
is too conspicuously a task. 

In the meanwhile the daughters, to whom the mother has 
devoted herself in their infancy, and for whose interests in the 
schoolroom she has been zealous, turn into young women. It 
has perhaps been assumed by their parents that when the gitls 
grew up they would resume society, but, as we have shown, 
this is easier said than done, and generally it is not done, 
and can’t be done. Now there is a social home as well as 
domestic, to which the young should be born, and through 
which, quite as much as by direct teaching, the manners ae 
formed; which is, in fact, the school for the graces 
fascinations of girlhood. But such a social home has never 
been in the thoughts of the parents of whom we are speaking, 
and therefore their children never feel at home in the society, 
rare and formal, to which they are intreduced. <A certain 
stifuess, bashfulness, awkwardness, self-consciousness shows this 
Not that they analyse their sensations; their home is dear to 
them; they hear papa and mamma denounce society as stup 
and unprojitable, and they may perhaps catch the tone and 
sympathize in concert under a casual interruption to the 
home monotony. ‘They are proud of their resources, keep up 4 
round of indoor and outdoor occupations, and cherish their accoml- 
plishments under a vague expectation of a time coming whe 
there will be a field for them. But there is still some 
wanting. Middle age and youth have, in fact, different ideals. * 
is tyranny in the one to exact conformity from the other. 
it is sad to think of the dulness of the homes of innumeratié 

d girls where this conformity is tacitly exacted, who live 
in a stagnation which the spirit of youth ignores and fights 
against for a time, but which tells upon them in the long 
run. It is against nature that the charm and attractiveness 
youth should develop under such forbidding eircunstunees 
where every day has its history mapped out beforehand nw 
is complacently termed a round of duties, where one oven 
is like another, where nothing happens or is likely to happed. 
may seem an exaggeration, but there are such homes. ne 
easy intercourse, companionship, the sweet innocent as 
girlhood, may all be near them, in a manner within reach, 
they are out of it all. Strong vigorous characters can stan val 
this; they accept the situation; the effect upon then 1 ~ 
apparent in a visible e‘fort, a determined checriulness, 
independence, an unceasing activity, a certain excusable cymel 
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Others go on expecting change which never comes, plying their 
geodles perhaps, or reading novels which tell of a life of which they 
we nothing, and keeping bony accomplishments, and dressin 
with care, and acquiring a abit of voluble talk—chatter diverte 
ito serious channels—in order to keep up an appearance of in- 
terest in life where the reality is perhaps dying out. Or, if the 
sits are not naturally high, they sink into apathy ; nothing vividly 
interests, life passes scarcely leaving its traces on the memory. 
tis upon such that the nerves, for want of natural excitement, 
themselves. Languid health sets in, or a premature 
gravily gathers over the young features. Lines on cheek or brow, | 
nd at the corners of the mouth—where smiles should still find — 
their natural home—betray an inner unexpressed suspicion that 
jife is dull; they miss something, they know not what. 


No greater contrast is conceivable than that between these 
= who miss their vocation, and “the Girl of the 
Period whose portrait has made so deep and painful an impres- | 
gon. It seems as if the whirlpool of dissipation of which she is | 
the product were the cause of unnatural calms in the outer ex- | 
And the contrast can be traced from the beginning. The | 
eres of the mother in the latter case probably began where those 
of the other ended. The Belgravian Mother of convention leaves the 
education of her daughter to others; her concern begins with her 
dsughter’s settlement in life. Governesses can form her girl’s prin- | 
ciples and temper, but she alone can marry her to her mind, In 
the other case the mother has lived in the nursery and schoolroom | 
and devoted herself to the childhood of her family, but for what | 
follow she owns no responsibility. All mothers are not 
matchmakers; in the reaction against such an imputation, and also 
froma dread of change, a clinging to a comfortable state of things, 
sheavoids any line of action which may produceit. She professes | 
to leave her daughter’s settlement in life to the disposal of Provi- | 
dence, despising the use of means on a principle which she would | 
think presumptuous in any other affuir of life. Her husband's | 
evenings are still to be left sacred and undisturbed. She has so | 
long renounced society that she has unfitted herself for it, and | 
easy intercourse, young people coming and going, would be a still | 
more intolerable interruption. If she would consider how few | 
hearts are taken by a coup de main, how necessary intimacy is to 
the formation of most attachments, how few girls have the sort of | 
beauty or attractiveness that strikes at first sight, and that amongst 
these few hers, with their average looks, their beauty of mere 
th and modest freshness, cannot be reckoned, she might | 
ir herself and break through some of the rigid laws of her | 
model household; and perhaps she might learn to wish that she 
and her husband had laid out a somewhat more elastic plan of | 
life while it was still open to them to do so, and not have | 
whered their children into the world without providing that | 
they should feel at home in it. 


CHAMELEONS. 


B* nothing is the monotony of life so charmingly relieved as by 
the ever-changing graces and shifting mental tints of the 
social chameleon. ‘Ihe generality of people plod heavily, solidly, 
hardly through the world, with an epidermis of opinion and taste and 
interest that remains very much at the end what it was at the begin- 
ning, assuming no diverse hues, tinged by no fanciful variegation 
of colours, ever showing the same steady surface of red or blue, 
ot,as is mostly the case, of pale drab. With such men, if you 
know that you ere going to meet one of them, then you know 
with perfect certainty the kind of temperament that will confront 
you, and are prepared accordingly, whether mournfully or joyfully 
a circumstances may be. Accidental varieties of mood are of course 
to be counted upon; the weather, the state of one’s business, of 
ae’s health, the conduct of somebody near one, and a hundred 
other casualties, may make all the difference between a man being 
cheerful or dull, complaisant or churlish. This is the mere con- 
tingency of ordinary life. ‘The nature of the chameleon is quite 
different. In a word, it is a nature, and not the accidental pro- 
duct of a circumstance. The man who had not the fortune 
to be born a chameleon can never make himself one. Anybody 

Who attempts it as one way of playing a part will fail as stupid] 
& the ass who essayed to imitate the gambols of the lapdog vith 
its master, The artificial chameleon disgusts us as much as the 
teal creature interests, amuses, delights, aud warns us, There is 
to more likeness between the two than there is between a 
stuffed song-bird and the vivacity, brightness, agility, and end- 
Imusic of the same being when alive. In the descriptive 
portion of the great and master science of man considered as 
‘social animal, few objects can be more worthy of a place, or are 
ter worth examining and wondering at, than the chameleon. 
ere are not very many of them. ‘The type is not common. 
ot every collector in the wide field of human nature is so happy 
to possess a specimen among his acquaintance, or even to know 
anybody who does, Perhaps in some respects this is fortunate. 
8 not quite easy to see what fearful destiny would overtake a 
World full of chameleons. One recoils from ihe idea, as from a 

Perpetual diet of sugurplums. 

. The distinctive characteristic of the human chameleon is his 
nse and incessant susceptibility to every new atmospheric in- 
uence in which circumstance places him. He is open to every 
— and moral impression which chance or design brings 
upon him, Js he with artists? then he is all aflame with 


N 


/ on every side; no stimulus is wanting. 


| mark ? 


the conviction that political activity is only fit for inferior minds 
who cannot rise to the far higher sphere of colour, form, composi- 
tion, and beauty. For a whole ook he will have no talk of litera- 
ture, science, or public affairs; you shall be artistic, or nothing. 
The chances are that he buys a box of paints, and an easel, and a 
piece of canvas, and engages a master. But, alas! before the 
first lesson is well over, the chameleon has, by accursed or 
blissful chance, filled a spare moment by taking up a history 
of civilization in a dozen volumes, or some equally impressive 
work. The size of the scheme, the writer’s gigantic design 
and colossal fulfilment, the glimpse which it gives of the 1 
vista of time and the t procession of the ages, stir his 
imagination to boiling poimt. Form, colour, composition, beauty, 
sink down to the low depth of frivolous dilettantivm, mere 
idleness with a well-sounding name pinned on to it. The 
paintbox is huddled into a corner, the master has a peremptory 
congé, and the easel is speedily laden, not with canvas, but 
with heavy tomes, atlases, charters, and we know not what 
besides, that are going to the making of the brief chronicle 
of humanity, the annals of mankind sublimated. The world of 
the chameleon’s friends is on the tiptoe of expectation. Good 
wishes fall thick around the undertaking; encouragement flows in 
Lo, as we gaze and 
wonder and clap our hands, the scene has already changed. The 
historic muse is suddenly deposed, and her very image, like that 
of the fallen Sejanus, is dragyed as with a hook through the mire 
of a new contumely. The politician has come on to the stage, and 
magically expelled the historian and the philosopher with a fork. 

ho will grunt and sweat and fardels bear, just to rub a little 
dust away from the dull pages of the past, when the blank 
and unimpressed page of the present and the future await his 
Who will laboriously write history when it is within 
his hands to make history? Let the dead bury their dead, 
and the past be past. The chameleon will be no Dryasdust, 
while the world of misery and oppression lies at his door, crying 
aloud for the arm of the helper and the voice of the s 
deliverer. And so the game goes merrily on. Lverything is 
undertaken. Nothing is accomplished. Each scheme has its 
little day, and then perishes like the ily of a summer afternoon. 
Yet the chameleon has been happy. Life has sat easy on 
him. His spirit is fully of gaiety and buoyancy. Lach following 
taste has brightly chased away the taste that went before; each 
swift-passing interest left all swept and gracefully garnished 
for the interest that came after. There is surely, therefore, a 
bright side to the chameleon’s life. Incessant stimulation is indis- 
pensable to the peace and comfort of his days; to be without a 
new excitement is to languish and fade; to think and feel and 
hope and aspire to-day just in the same groove in which you 
thought and felt and hoped and aspired the day before yesterday, 
is to suffer asphyxia and perish. Let us eat and drink, skim the 
whole surface of knowledge, lightly skirt the whole circle of 

ssible activities, and airihy sip a little gum from every flower, 
for to-morrow we die. And, on the chameleon’s theory, he who, 
dying, leaves a single subject untouched, a single sensation missed, 
a single source of interest unsealed, has lived in vain. For does 
not life consist in receiving multitudinous and manifold im- 
pressions ? 

On the whole, we may reply to the chameleon that life consists 
in something quite different from this. ‘The more impressions one 
receives the better, provided one does something to concentrate 
and give effect to them. Impression, if the reader will pardon 
a bit of sententiousness very likely to arrest the chameleon’s 
roving mind, is only valuable as leading directly or indirectly, 
in one shape or another, to expression. ‘The more interests we 
can cram into our lives the better, provided they come to some- 
thing either severally or collectively. But to the cliameleon, not 
fruit, but flower and graceful leafage, is the end and sum of growth, 
and even this is of brief and transitory existence. The plain 
truth which he neglects is that, in order to make what would 
otherwise be mere fugitive impressions into a permanent whole, it 
is indispensable that one should have repose, during which they 
may sink into the mind, take root, and instead of being thin 
writings in water or on sand, effaced almost as soon as made, 
become integral, lasting, and fertile parts of character. But, alas, 
this idea of shaping character, kneading and welding and fusing 
all the material that presents itself into a compact, solid, uni- 
form whole, is not possessed by small souls. ‘lo seek an 
impression, and then to let it pass, is the usual policy of the 
tritler, and if it be trifling to attend to anything but the 
perfecting of a man’s own nature, and through that the natures 
of those within his influence, then perhaps most men in our 
present stage of existence are triflers. Concentration of im- 
pressions, the process which the moral chameleon passes superbly 
over as fit only for poor stay-at-home creatures with minds 
that cannot get off the ground, is the hardest of all the tasks 
that the man who understands the aims of culture has to set 
himself—not to be fugitive and effusive, taking in on all sides 
what will remain exactly five minutes and will then vanish 
into air, or into that bottomless limbo of ghosts of thought and 
flashes of feeling which constitutes the nearest approach to a cha- 
racter in so many of us. It must be said that the temper of the 
times is dead against this great gift of concentration. The whole 
air is laden with stimulant quality. In every tield there is 
movement, in all subjects activity. New views, new theories, 
new hypotheses, press thick as autumn leaves in science, in 
politics, in the art of conduct, in religion. The chameleon is here 
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in his dearest element. Every hour may bring him a new sen- 
sation, a different interest, a fresh stimulus. If he fails in his 
never-ending chase after omniscience, at any rate he is well placed 
for the next best thing—excitement on every side of his nature. 
But what is the sustaining force of the chameleon is to steadier 
heads the worst of distractions, What is to him so much the 
more to sip of and peck at and be impressed by, is to them so 
much the more to resist or to take in, so much the more to thrust 
aside or to absorb, and to harmonize with all that lay in the mind 
before. All this introduces a new element into the great problem 
of duty, by introducing new temptations; makes the steadfast 

on of oneself so much the more arduous. But then the 
chameleon has no wish to possess himself, but rather to be possessed 
by things from without. Alone he is poor company, because he is 
accustomed to have an external source of excitement to make him 
hurry over the world of thought and emotion with ceaseless viva- 
city, passion, and swiftness. He is one, as Goethe said of Madame 
de Staél, “having no notion what duty means, and to what a 
silent collected posture he that undertakes it must restrict him- 
self.” We have called the chameleon amusing and interesting. 
So he is; still he fatigues too. One cannot follow him in his 
glorious chasings, yet it is one of his most conspicuous character- 
istics that he insists on dragging along with him in his skimming 
flight the plain ruminating man, who would fain move more slowly 
and assimilate impressions as they pass forward. In such case, 
the chameleon, in spite of its changing hues, its million fancies, 
its myriads of a skippings hither and thither, soon becomes 
the most killing of all bores, 


THE CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 


E took occasion a few months ago to notice some changes 

that were proposed, and have been successfully carried 

out, in the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. We now wish to 

say a few words respecting some analogous changes in the Clas- 

sical Tripos that were proposed to the Senate nearly at the same 

time, but unhappily, and partly through accidental circumstances, 
not carried out with equal success. 

The classical tripos, the final classical honour examination at 
Cambridge, is, as our readers may know, a much younger insti- 
tution than its mathematical rival. Its origin dates from 1824, 
and for many years after that it was placed in strict subordination 
to the mathematical tripos, no one being permitted to enter for 
classical honours who had not at least got so high a degree in 
mathematics as a Senior Optime. This restriction was gradually 
modified, and at last entirely abolished, so that now the classical 
tripos, and also, we may remark, the still more recently instituted 
natural and moral science triposes, stand on precisely the same level 
as the mathematical tripos—in the eyes at least of the University. 
But the external nen Caleta world has not yet put these 
more modern institutions on the same level of dignity with their 
elder sister; and though this would perhaps have been the case, 
whatever had been the merits of Cambridge classics, science, and 
philosophy, the distinction, to those who carefully weigh these 
several branches, will probably seem to be not an unjust one. 
With respect to the classical tripos in eeepc the methods of 
teaching, and the whole idea of the subject which it has tended 
to foster, have been undeniably inadequate ; and, of all the Cam- 
bridge examinations, this was the one in which reform was most 
urgently needed. 

It may have been justly imputed to the mathematical tripos, on 
the side of defect, that it did not embrace those subjects which 
are of most interest to the scientific world at the present day, 
such as heat, magnetism, and electricity; and, on the side of ex- 
cess, that it engaged the student too much with curious and 

uzzling problems, which demanded for their solution rather hard- 

eadedness than any true scientific — or patient research, 
But, whatever its demerits, there can be no doubt that, on the 
whole, mathematical students at Cambridge owe to it a real debt 
of gratitude. It has been thorough ; in the classification of the 
candidates it has not attempted to do more than it could do with 
accuracy; and, what is most important, the range of subjects 
which it comprises has included those which are calculated to im- 
press men most deeply with the idea of the breadth and perma- 
nence of natural law. 

Of the classical tripos we wish to speak with moderation, but 
we more than doubt whether it has been an equal success. ‘To 
say the truth, it has struck on the rock of attempting to imitate 
too closely the mathematical tripos. Thus, for instance, the idea 
of arranging students of e and literature in precise and 
rigid numerical order of merit (no external cause demanding it, 


as in the Civil Service examinations) would hardly have occurred | 
to men who had not such an examination as the mathematical , 


tripos before their eyes, where this strict kind of arrangement | 
was less unsuitable. But the imitation has been mainly indirect | 
and unconscious. The study of mathematics penetrates those who | 
pursue it with a horror of looseness and vagueness, a desire of 
accurate definition, excellent in itself, but too extreme when ap- 
plied to other subjects that lie more near the ordinary life of men. | 
Chis spirit has intected the classical studies of Cambridge, and, as 


even Thucydides and Tacitus. What is needed, in approachj 
the events and ideas of times far removed from us, is a flexibj; 
spirit, that does not hurry itself too much to understand what j, 
presented to it, or insist upon every question being answered wit, 
a categorical Yes or No; but is content to wait, and leave 
things for a time in obscure and imperfect light, gathering hers ; 
little and there a little, aiming rather (at first) to catch the 
outline of the thought than the concrete meaning of each ing, 
vidual sentence. This is not, in any case, the temper that is spegj 
fostered by examinations, but at least it need not be spegj 
discouraged. Now it is not too much to say that at Cambri 
this — discouragement has taken place. In point of 
everything that is doubtful, uncertain, ambiguous, or respecti 
which eminent men have differed, is systematically and p 
ignored in the Cambridge classical tripos. The result may eaily 
be conceived. First of all, the philosophy has gone to the wing 
If any young man at Cambridge wishes to have an intelli 
appreciation of Plato and Aristotle, he knows at the outset 

so far as the material and solid santas offered by the Uni. 
versity and Colleges are concerned, it will be of much more servigg 
to him to be able to compose a good copy of Greek iambics, Hoy 
perfectly technical a work this is, how little it draws out the rel 
ability of a man, is best known by those who are most expert in 
it. And if, in the next place, the history has not followed suit 
with the philosophy, it has been within an inch of doing so; an 
may be said to have done s0, till very lately. But the Cambri 
authorities a few years ago very wisely introduced a history paper 
into the tripos. The outery which this most beneficial 
raised at Cambridge was ludicrous and almost incredible. The 
history of Athens and Rome, of Pericles and Cesar, was, it wy 
declared, an alien element thrust into the pure classical studiss; 
it destroyed the merit of the examination; it made the best 
“scholar” not come out uppermost; it was said of a man, “he 
was higher than he deserved, he got his place by the histoy 
paper.” It was demanded that it should be expelled from the 
tripos ; and the particular questions set, which at first n 

did not reach any high level, were criticized far beyond their de- 
merits. Happily, however, the change has endured, and seems 
likely to endure. But, leaving the history, let us ask what the 
Cambridge tripos does for philology? “ Scholarship” is the 
mark it has set for itself; and philology, being the science of which 
scholarship is the art, might have been expected to come in fora 
considerable share of attention. But in fact poe in any tre 
sense of the word, has been as much neglected as philosophy, and 
more so than history. The classical tripos at Cambridge does at 
this day, as far as the style of the examination is concerned, stand 
on no higher level than that for the Newcastle scholarship s 
Eton, or for the Goddard at Winchester. It has six i 
papers, to test accuracy and elegance of translation ; four com- 
position papers, to test the same virtues in composition; but, 
except through the history paper, there is scarcely the smallest 
means of discerning whether a student has in any degree applied 
himself to the weightier topics of thought suggested by the 
classical literatures, 

We do not state these defects in the Cambridge classical 
system as if they were any new discovery of our own. On the 
contrary, they have long been apparent to the best of thow 
who are engaged in the tuition of the place. And about two 
years and a half ago a movement of considerable strength was 
set on foot for the reform of the tripos. It began by two d 
the most eminent Tutors circulating through the University 
a proposal, partly to diminish the amount of composition 
quired in the examination, partly to add special papers on fixed 
books, principally historical and philosophical, by which means the 
substance of the authors chosen would gain an attention that bad 
hitherto been devoted almost exclusively to their style. This 
0 aay was the signal for a flood of pamphlets from all quarter, 

ut not one, it should be noticed, advocating conservatism pur 
and simple, or affirming that the existing state of things was 
desirable one. The most important of them, perhaps, was a pape 
that put forward a very elaborate rival scheme to the one alres 
proposed, whereby the tripos would have received an ext 
not in the historical and philosophical, but in the philol 
direction. Others contented themselves with recommen 
curtailment of the composition; others, the mere addition of me 
or other of the three rival subjects. One writer was bold enough 
to advocate the introduction of modern languages into the trips. 
In due course of time, a Syndicate was appointed to consider the 
matter, and to draw up a scheme for the amelioration of the 
system. The scheme, when it appeared, proved to have bed 
drawn up on the plan of oa everybody ; and, as @ na 
result, it pleased nobody. It did almost everything that anybody 


had suggested. It introduced papers on selected authors, his 
and philosophical. It endeavoured at one stroke to introduce 
philology and diminish the force of the composition, while yet™ 
should not appear on the surface that the composition ° 
diminished at all. This was done by the plan of alternative 
papers—that is, it was —_ that along with the two verse 
composition papers which had hitherto been set in the tripos, there 
should be given two philological papers, one Greek and one Lutia; 
the candidate in each case to choose whether he would do = 
hilological or the composition paper, but on no account to do both. 


« natural consequence, has confined them within very narrow . It was hoped that this scheme would please the advocates of com- 
s ition, inasmuch as the same number of composition pape 
writers as Plato and Aristotle, or | would be set as had been set before; and, moreover, it was cal’ 
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fully pointed out to them that it would be much easier for a can- 
date to get full marks in composition than in philology, so that 
the verse-writers would still carry the day. On the other hand, 
was hoped that the philological party would be conciliated by 
the two papers that had been given them, even though these 
would meet with only a divided allegiance. But, in point 
of fact, the measure met with the very coldest support from the 
iJologists, and was vehemently attacked by the compositionists. 
pi indeed it was evident that, with the Cambridge plan of 
ing the men in exact numerical order, there would be ex- 
treme difficulty, and much danger of unfairness, in comparing two 
who had done two entirely different papers. The scheme 
therefore fell to the ground, and the Syndicate was sent back to 
devise a new one. Nor was any better reception given to a pro- 
,made by one of the two original movers of reform, for the 
encouragement of modern languages, to the effect that it should 
be lawful for examiners, in the composition papers, to set German 
or French passages to be translated into Greek or Latin. 

The new scheme of the Syndicate, which was voted upon by the 
Senate last May, was in its main outline a material improvement 
onthe old one. The device of alternative papers was laid aside ; 
the composition papers were reduced to three, by the practical 
cutting-olf of one of the verse-papers ; and a philological paper was 
sided. The papers on fixed historical and philosophical authors 
yemained as in the first scheme. All this was very good; and if 
this had been all, we think it even possible that the scheme might 
have been accepted, and certain that it would not have been rejected 

so large a majority. But the unlucky idea entered the head 
| some member of the Syndicate, of fixing a stigma on that great 
bone of contention, the verse composition-—not of abolishing it (in 
which, though a dangerous project, there would have been some 
sense), but of characterizing it as inferior by a sideblow, which 

d diminish its importance in what, we must say, would have 
been an extremely arbitrary manner. A clause was inserted in the 
scheme to the effect that in the tripos list the classes should be 
divided before the verse composition was taken into account 
at all; that, therefore, no amount of excellence in it should suffice 
to raise a man from one class to another; all it could do would 
be to help in determining a man’s place in the class which 
had been assigned to him from a consideration of his other 
pepers alone. A more imprudent or injudicious pane could 
searcely be conceived. It combined the maximum of offensive- 
ness in the way of reform with the minimum of real effect. It 
imitated the compositionists quite as much as a proposal to 
abolish verses entirely would have been; indeed, it was openly 
confessed as being a step to such a measure ; and yet is it — 
to imagine that the Syndicate did not intend their reform to 
be final, but only a prelude to some more sweeping change, 
to be brought forward in a few years’ time? And could it 
pt that, while the majority of candidates in every year would 

wholly unaffected by the clause, some two or three should in a 
icious manner be thrust down, perhaps, five or six places by 
it? Two men might be as nearly as possible equal; but if one 
had just managed to scrape into the first class, and the other just 
missed it, in the non-verse papers, there might easily be a dif- 
ference of half a dozen places between them. And these half- 
dozen places might very possibly represent the difference between 
afellowship and no fellowship. In fact, the presence of this clause 
materially diminishes our regret for the result which might have 
been expected, and which actually followed—the rejection of the 
whole scheme by the Senate, which took place at the beginning 
of the summer. It is fair to add, as we Finted at the beginning 
of the article, that accidental circumstances contributed to swell 
the majority against it. Had the residents alone had the decision 
of the question, it is probable that the reform would have been 
carried, whatever objections might have been felt against parts 
of it. But the end of May was a time peculiarly calculated to 

up non-residents ; moreover, there was a flower-show on 
the same day as that appointed for the voting on the ques- 
tion, not to speak of the fact that other important reforms (in 
— the introduciion of non-collegiate members into the 
niversity) were voted upon at the same time, and many men who 
might not think it worth while to come up from a distance to 
ee asingle measure of proposed change would come up for 
sake of defeating several. Of course these same considerations 
swell the reforming as well as the conservative ranks; 
but at Cambridge, as at Oxford, the non-resident Liberals are at 
onee @ less numerous and less well organized body than the non- 
Tesident Conservatives. And while, on any point that concerns 
interests of the University as a whole, such as the proposed 
ing down of the College monopoly, non-residents ten an 
‘qual claim to be heard with residents, it does seem to us that, 
© matters connected with the teaching and instruction of the 
, the residents must necessarily be the better judges. 
It is of course impossible for the question to rest as it is. The 
g of those actually engaged in tuition at Cambridge, that 
present system is inadequate, is too strong not to prevail to 
“ees extent over the indifference of the many. To what extent 
will prevail cannot certainly be known beforehand, nor would 
Hed er to say what alterations would be best and safest. We 
the University of Cambridge may be relied upon not to 
commit itself to any rash or extravagant measure of reform; its 
» indeed, lies rather in the other direction. 


THE PROSPECTS OF CORRUPTION. 


be coming elections will put the new Act against “ Corru 
Practices” to a severe test. There are some persons who 
perhaps expect a new and immaculate era in electioneering practices 
to result from the large additions which will be made to a great 
number of constituencies. We think that they are mistaken. If 
the new voters are “our own flesh and blood,” they may be ex- 
pected to behave themselves much as electoral flesh and blood has 
done in times ane So far as they belong to a poorer and less 
independent class, they are likely to feel corrupt influences more 
rather than less strongly. So far as they realize Mr. Lowe’s anti- 
cipations, they will import more instead of less of the weaknesses 
of the flesh into their oo constituencies. Being new to 
their office, and accustomed to regard a vote as a luxury belonging 
to other sections of society, they are not unlikely to view it rather 
as a chattel than as a public trust, and to consider that 

The real worth of anything 

Is just so much as it will bring. 
They have been drilled and marshalled in the party struggle 
which has resulted in their enfranchisement mainly under the 
notion that to get the suffrage was the political swmmum bonum, 
not to know how to use it when got. If, under these circum- 
stances, they find that it has a market value, and that a large 
number of the former possessors of the privilege have from time 
immemorial treated it as marketable, they may probably argue 
that to sell it is the best use they can make of it. They will 
thus escape the reproach, Vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria uti 
nescis, And we venture to think that where they are married, or 
enjoying quasi-connubial bliss, their “ladies” will throw the 
domestic weight unhesitatingly into the scale of corruption, An 
election in a big town brings with it to the poorer voter many 
temptations to a week’s holiday. He listens to the discussions at 
his favourite beershop, or hangs open-mouthed upon the admoni- 
tions of the stump-orator from a baleony—stupet attonitus rostris— 
loafs about with his hands in his pockets, spells out the mottoes 
and posters of the rival candidates, is floated about the town in a 
beery stream of drums, flags, brass-bands, and party-coloured 
ribbons. He somehow gets the notion that because he is not work- 
ing for himself he must needs be serving his country ; and, though 
it may be all very well for the candidates to profess to do that for 
nothing, he feels that for the like of him the week’s wages ought 
to come from somewhere, and why not from the “ Man in the 
Moon”? Such are the motives which we think are likely to be 
widely influential ; and the only question is, how far they can be 
successfully combated. 

We cannot now go into the provisions of the measure of last 
Session; but we may assume that the Ethiopian will not chan 
his skin by Act of Parliament, more especially where 
exists in a numerical preponderance, or at any rate where 
he is “our own flesh and blood,” and is counted by the 
thousand. So long as one class has an article to sell which 
it is the interest of another class to buy, it is antecedentl 
probable that they will find each other out and effect a mut 
arrangement. One or two examples in illustration may not 
be out of place. Sunday traflic is, we all know, an abomi- 
nation, especially in Scotland; and, of all Sunday traffic, that in 
the alcoholic stimulants which drug the reason and inflame the 

assions is surely the most abominable. But how about “ Sab- 
Path whisky ” in Edinburgh or Glasgow? The strong arm of the 
law and the declared an heikdied public sentiment of a nation 
are, thore is great reason to believe, powerless to stop it. Then, 
in, with regard to the customs duties; the keenest detective 
vigilance, and the heaviest penalties against the detected, were 
equally impotent so long as a tariff of heavy duties threw a strong 
temptation in the way of “flesh and blood”; and the “fair 
trade,” as it was called, was reduced to the petty level at which 
it now languishes by lowering those duties, and so to a great 
extent abolishing the temptation. It ceased to be the interest of 
persons to smuggle; can it be said to be equally their interest not 
to bribe and be bribed ? 

Further, every eflort of the Legislature inst the criminal 
classes is at once the subject of enterprising and ingenious study on 
their part. The loopholes of the last new improvement in legis- 
lation against swindling, betting-house keeping, begging-letter 
writing, or what not, are carefully watched by professional experts, 
and its weak points probed and ascertained. ‘The opposition prac- 
tice of those who enact stringent measures and those who evade 
them is conducted with equal scientific precision on both sides, 
like the target-practice at Shoeburyness. Now it is the guns, now 
it is the defences, that have the advantage, but no absolute supe- 
riority is established. And in politics, so long as the game of 
corruption is worth not merely the candles but the stakes, it is 
reasonable to suppose that there will be no lack of players. 

But there are others who put their trust in the mere numbers of 
constituencies under the new Act, and who seem to fancy—for we 
will presently show that there can be no basis for the notion in 
calculation—that few, if any, will be found rich enough to bribe on 
so large a scale, Now, to show the fallacy of this, let us suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that all votes were purchaseable, and that the trade 
in them was as perfectly recognised by the law as that in cotton 
or mutton. The market, like any other, must regulate itself by 
the law of supply and demand. The vendors would find there 
was no use in standing out for fancy prices. This feeling would 


be heightened. by reflecting that the opportunity for business 
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transactions only comes at rare intervals, and that those who 
wished to realize on their commodity must do it then or never. 
When the hour is come and the man—with, let us add, the 
guinea, or crown, or whatever it may be, in his pocket—then they 
must make their market, or their chance miscarries. Votes would 
fetch a price, as salmon by the pound, or as shrimps by the pint, 
exactly according to circumstances. They may have been more 
like salmon in the past, and may be more like shrimps in the 
future, but that is about the whole of the difference. 

Now what are supposed to be the disturbing circumstances 
arising from the tratflic being illicit, or, if the objector pleases, 
penal? ‘The question of the deterrent etiicacy of the penalty we 
set aside as virtually disposed of by the precedent of the laws 
against smuggling already referred to. We are now consider- 
ing what ellect it would have on the price of the article that 
all traflic in it is forbidden. Would it be such as to alter the 
conclusions arrived at on the supposition that all traffic in it was 
legitimate and open? We cannot see any reason for so think- 
ing. There is so much voting power ready to be bought up, and 
so much floating capital ready to buy it up. Ii penalties are im- 

upon the tratlic, their money value may be estimated, and 
that value should be viewed merely as the absorption of so much 
of the available capital, the effect of which on the market will be 
that the price of votes will fall. There is this peculiarity in the 
trade, that it has a home market only. The vote cannot be 
exported to America, France, or the colonies. It must be sold at 
home, if at all, for what it will fetch, or it can never “ fructify in 
the pockets of the people.” But again, constituencies, we are 
told, have become inordinately large. The lists are not yet out, 
but we expect that a constituency of 50,000 will be found to 
be rare. Now it is proved by experience that it has hitherto been 
practically impossible to get over sixty per cent. of a consti- 
tuency to exercise the right of sufirage. & the vast majority of 
cases we believe that fifty per cent. is over the mark. But then, 
again, it is commonly only a portion of this voting portion of a 
constituency that is bribable. Let us, however, assume that thirty 
of the fifty per cent. who vote are thoroughly corrupt. Then, if 
the pure voters are equally divided, or ten per cent. on each side, 
it is obviously only necessary to bribe just so many of the corrupt 
remainder as may turn the scale, with a reasonable margin sufli- 
cient to insure against accidents—say eighteen per cent., or, in 
a constituency of 50,000, about g,o0oo voters. Surely, even if 
votes keep up to their recent figures, no one will contend that this 
is not well within the compass of a candidate with an ordinarily 
long purse. 

It is moreover quite possible that, assuming the sum at a can- 
didate’s command for corrupt purposes to be too small to give all 
the bribable voters what they think a fair remuneration, a large 
number may take the course of not voting at all, and thus increasing 
the already large proportion of those who stand neutral. The 
effect of this, which may be presumed likely to become known to 
electioneering agents, would be to enable the remuneration to a 
small number to be sufficiently increased at the last moment to 
induce them to vote, and so to influence decisively the result of 
the election. And, finally, wherever the large majority of voters 
were pure, and parties closely balanced, it would still be possible 
for a small corrupt minority to fling their weight into either scale 
with decisive effect. On the whole, then, we are inclined to think 
that the game of corruption is by no means so nearly played out 
as some sanguine purists are apt to imagine. The only hope of 
purity lies in that improvement in the tone of public morals in 
which legislation is _proverbially powerless. There are those who 
think that the diffusion of democratic principles is the best 
guarantee for the increase of electioneering purity. The example 
of the United States does not seem to encourage this notion. It 
is there rather found to be the case that corruption ascends into 
the Legislature than that it tends to die out among the constituen- 
cies. The following is the language held by an American public 
man more than fourtecn years ago, in a speech delivered shortly 
before a Presidential election, in expressing his disapproval of 
certain then recent measures :— 

The root of all this vicious legislation, and the opprobrium of our Govern- 
ment, is a new power which has grown up at Washington, and which per- 
forms for legislation pretty much the same favour which caucuses and 
conventions perform for elections—that is, takes it out of the hands of the 
people’s representatives, and puts it into the hands of self-constituted 
managers. ‘These are the class of agents, now multiplied to scores, and 
organized into a body and supplied with all the means of conciliating 
members or combining interests. ‘These guard the halls of legislation, and 
create interests strong enough to carry through bad measures, and to 
embargo the good, unless they consent to lend a helping hand to the bad. 
-.. 1 am told the way now to get any large Bill through Congress for a 
claim or a coutract, or even for a just grant of railroad land, is to apply to 
one of these agents as the effective man (members of Congress beiug con- 
sidered quite secondary), arrange with him, and, like a good grand juryman, 
keep your own and your fellows’ counsel. The great game of log-rolling 
then begins, and a mass of conglomerated measures pass easily, many of 
which couki get no support alone. To lend a hand at a pinching vote—to 
get out of the way at a pinching vote, now becomes the duty of the mollified 
members, and negative votes absent often answer the purpose as well as 
negative votes present. ... It was the view of such proceedings as these 
which induced the representative from North Carolina (Mr. Venables) to 
say in a speech at Richmond, Virginia, “that, with money enough, any Bill 
might be carried through Congress.” 

Such were the confessions of certain American statesmen before 
the States entered on the most recent stage of their history. But 
then the civil war, of course, is presumed by ardent patriots to 
have left them much purer than it found them. Well, but who 


wauts to be purified by such a brimstone process as a civil war? 
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— 
Even assuming that the regeneration is complete, that the ex. 
— has been thorough, and that the negro citizen has 
rought with him an atmosphere of absolute purity, at any rate in 
an electoral sense, we think we had rather go on in our corry tion 
than adopt a remedy so much more formidable than the dj 
Meanwhile it may be useful to remember that no form of gover, 
ment, as such, can claim any comparative superiority in the.purity 
of its public processes, The moral status of the average individag 
citizen is what will regulate the standard of purity under a dem. 
cracy. ‘To pronounce on that moral status as regards the nep 
voter would perhaps be vegarded as invidious; we will configg 
ourselves to a few suggestive physical facts. More gin, mop 
shag tobacco, more fustian, more strong language, more sensationg 
paragraphs from the police columus of the weekly press, ang 
per contra less soap and water, less broadcloth, less rates ang 
taxes, will hereafter go to constitute the average voter thay 
heretofore. There will be more men on the revising barrister 
lists to whom you would be unwilling to lend your umbrella thay 
there used to be. Purity may descend from heaven to bless a 
nation’s first irrevocable step towards democracy, but in the 
presence of these simple and undoubted facts it is difficult to ge 
from what source she is to rise on earth. Possibly the pringj 
of combination may do son&thing, if tried. Let some new F, 
Mathew of the hustings excite an enthusiasm of purity, and ad- 
minister the pledge to thousands, if he can get them to takeit, 
to accept no bribe or other consideration for their vote, but si 
to give it to the best of their judgment. Let it be called a 
“ Andrew Marvel Club,” or some other historical and patriotie 
name. It might of course come to nothing, but it might strike 
root somewhere and succeed, 


IS WOMAN A HUMAN BEING AND IMMORTAL? 


\ ISS LYDIA BECKER and the Female Suffrage Right 
Committee—we are not quite sure of their title—have got 
more on their hands than they reckoned for. The enemy ha 
carried the war into the gyneceum. The aggressive sex is 
thrown upon its defences; and the very existence of woman, net 
only as an immortal soul, but as a human being at all, is chal- 
lenged. We are taken back to the beginning of all things; and 
while the poet, speaking of woman in her degradation, compares 
her, when debased by sordid companionship, to something dearer, 
but not much, than a husband's horse or dog, an American 
writer has been found to dispute the right of female suffrage 
by an exhaustive argument founded on considerations of 
“theology, logic, anatomy, physiology, and philology united, 
to establish the truism that the woman is no human being.” 
When woman claims * before an English High Court of 
Appeal to be man, it is certainly an answer complete enough to 
prove that she is not even human, perhaps scarcely an auimal 
at all. Such, as far as we can make it out, is the 
ment of a writer who, if he is hoaxing us, has perpetrated 4 
very elaborate jest under the name of “Attila’”—a sufficiently 
destructive and terrific nom de plume—and hails at once from 
New York, St. Louis, aad New Orleans; and who, with 
the immodesty which we should expect from such a frightful 
misogynist, describes his pamphlet as “the greatest of literary 
curiosities, and it will surely create the greatest sensation 
ever before witnessed in the history of literature.” Should 
these anticipations be realized, we rather congratulate oum 
selves on the fortune, good or bad, of being the first to im 
troduce “Attila” to European fame; and were it not that 
he most likely will retain the anonymous, and so continue safe 
from the avenging hands of Anna Dickinson and her ag 
sisterhood, we should be afraid that Miss Becker would instantly 
sail for America, armed with the weapons by which the Thraeiat 
women punished the less heinous offences of Orpheus. It only 
shows—and this is a parenthetic observation—how much mor 
vigorous the American mind, and how much more remorseless 
American logic, is, when we notice that an English writer—whe 
describes himself as a Clerk in Holy Orders, to whom “ Attila’s 
views seem to have suggested themselves quite independently of 
that vigorous writer—only ventures to deny woman's ‘anna 
admitting, as we trust, her humanity. The title of the f 
pamphlet is, “ZZave Women Immortal Souls? The Popular Belief 
Disputed. Dedicated to Miss Becker (F. Farrah, Strand} 
“ Attila” has been good enough to give us an epitome of his sere 
comic disquisition, which is considerate, seeing that his pamphlet 
is so wretchedly printed that a third of it is totally ille 
These ave his insolent conclusions :—that woman “ is not the image 
of God. She has no soul. She is no part of creation, Shew 
not created to work. The world does not claim her, nor can 
claim anything of the world. She is not made to be of amy use 
for the world, not is anything in this world created for her ws 
She will not resurrect, nor have part in the kingdom of heave 
The Bible was not given for her. Her anatomy 1s not like maa® 
Her physiological functions are certainly different from those 
the man, &c. &.” The &c. &c., we are bound tor 
are considerate, for “ Attila,” in the course of his inquiry, gots 
upon ground which we prefer to leave to him and Holywell Street. 
‘The Clerk in Holy Orders is less of an Iconoclast, and only es 
that woman is an inferior animal to man. She is, he ga a 
admits, about equal to “a parrot or a monkey,” but whenever 
“claims the right of exercising reason, she becomes an unhappy; 
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giserable creature, and a source of much trouble and anxiety 
to all her friends.” “Whenever she aspires to be more or less 
than to make some man happy and be a kind mother to his 
children, she becomes an object of pity, and generally a nuisance 
to the community in which she lives.” This view certainly 
‘ves a raison détre for the authoresses of certain sensational 
works, and summarily we are assured that “the instant a 
woman meddles with the arts, sciences, politics, or new systems 
of religion, she makes enemies of the whole human race, 
t of a few other women as mad, silly, and unhappy 
as herself.” The English essay, we are bound to say, if it 
js really a clergyman’s work, goes far to prove the generic 
afimity of the female and clerical mind. It is precisely what its 
guthor describes all feminine productions in literature—a mere 
mass of incoherent and impudent assertions, without a shadow of 
a pretence at argument. 
ot so with “Attila.” Ridiculous and paradoxical as are his 
fs that woman is not a human being, he really has something 
to say for himself, and were not the unspeakable absurdity of his 
conclusions so exaggerated, we shou!d recommend the pamphlet 
to that Scriptural school of expositors among us who take the 
naked text of the po NePan: | Version of the Bible and the 
literal sense of the Mosaic cosmogony, and show their skill in 
ing all sorts of nonsense out of it. We should do this, just 
as the Spartans found a certain didactic use in the drunken 
Helot. For “Attila” is very Scriptural indeed, and his pam- 
phlet is mostly a Scriptural exegesis—a very odd one, to be 
sure — but strictly based on the great dogma of the Bible 
and Bible only, and the right of every man to use what certain 
disputants call the regulating faculty to see in the Bible whatever 
crotchet they please. God,“ Attila” observes, created man in His 
own image. Now the image of God is masculine; therefore 
woman could not be included. To be sure it is said, “ Male and 
female created He them, and blessed them”; but certain Rabbis, 
and a book called “ Reconciliators,” say them means him—the 
plural for the singular being a familiar Hebrew idiom. Having 
got over this tremendous bullfinch, “ Attila” is on galloping 
ground, and the scent is breast-high. All creation was com- 
pleted on the sixth day, and at the end of the week of creation 
all His work was pronounced to be very good. But woman 
was created long after that time, and therefore cannot claim 
to be part of that world, nor to have been pronounced to be 
i “She is,” therefore, “no part of creation at all.”— 
.D. 


But even if there were some beings to be created after the six 
days of creation, still the fabric of the universe could not employ 
them. The world was a complete and final as well as good organi- 
tation at the end of the six days; all that came after was a fungus 
growth, exceptional, abnormal, out of the sphere of the real and 
true, being not so much a defect as an unauthorized addition to 
the Kosmos. This is woman’s place in the world—in it, but not 
of it—“ not part of creation at all.” Hence follows a correlative 
truth. As woman was not created for the world, “so she can 
¢laim nothing of the world, and all she takes for herself is an 
infringement upon the rights of man and beast, and is nothing else 
but a plain iio” This certainly disposes of the poet’s flatter- 
ing view of the ladies. Man being only the penultimate glory of 
creation, the greatest work is reserved for the last; therefore, 
woman is the noblest work of God. So, at least, says the poet :— 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 

Her noblest work she classes, O! 

Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, O ! 
“Attila,” on the contrary, thinks that Nature had nothing to do with 
making woman. He goeson. Not being human, it is superfluous to 
show that woman has no soul. Even as an animal she is below 
the brute creation, because she came into existence after them. 
Our author is recondite on this point. The question suggests itself 
~if woman is not, strictly speaking, a human being, and hardly an 
animal—how and why came she into existence ? Even a fungus ora 
parasite ought to give some account of itself. Woman is, “ Attila ” is 
ee to deny ; or else how did the world come to be favoured 
“Attila”? Milton makes Adam, when in a pet, describe 
Woman as a fair defect ; but “ Attila” has more of the root of the 
matter in him. It appears that the creation of woman was on 
this wise. Adam’s state was very deplorable; then came the 
taming of the animals. But this transaction has never yet been 
fully explained. “The sole and main object of the Lord in 
ng the animals before Adam was that the Lord wanted 
to select the helpmate he was in need of from the midst 
of the lower animals.” “But, says the Bible, the Lord saw 
Himself disappointed.” Man, having got freewill, exercised 
it, and declined to mate himself with a she-bear or a 
cockatoo, It was sheer perversity in Adam. And here we beg 
to supplement “ Attila’s” argument. As a just recompense for 
iis obstinacy, the helpmate Adam did get was, just as he deserved, 
itely worse than any of the beasts; indeed, as Simonides 
showed’ long ago, all women only reproduce the worst of the 
auimals, each in her way being a bad copy of fox, or cat, or bat, 
or something bestial. Here “ Attila” gets to be what we should 
Say is blasphemous, when he represents God as being “ compelled 
to create an outsider to creation—namely, woman.” The Mani- 
wan view of things, under which the creation of wousan 
might consistently be credited to the evil power, is better than 

i But we have not got to the top or the sree of “ Attila’s” 

iliarity with the chronicles of Paradise: Being 
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created after all the animals, woman, as we have seen, 
was lower than all the animals. And her original purpose was 
not even to bear children; the propagation of the human species 
was a consequence of the Fall. In Paradise this was not so; but’ 
here we prefer not to repeat “ Attila’s” strange, and we believe 
unconscious, repetitions of certain Cabbalistical fancies. “ Woman 
is made ” in a very funny way; Adam evidently would not have 
assented to her unless he had been “ cast into a deep sleep.” But’ 
when woman came into existence, Adam, with remarkable pre- 
science, foresaw in Eve what has developed into Lydia Becker. 
He read her character; “he looked into the future, when woman 
will not only claim to be equal with man, but even superior to 


_him—when she will demand ‘female suffrage.’” Therefore he 


called her female man by a sort of polite anticipation; for there: 
was really nothing human about Eve. 

We now come to the Fall of man. It was of no use for the; 
serpent to try to tempt Adam. But when the woman was in 
existence the task was easy. “The serpent paid Eve the com- 
pliment of considering her to be a human being; knowing her 
vanity, the serpent bribed her right away.” Indeed, between the 
serpent and the woman there was a natural aflinity —“ th 
used to meet frequently; there must have been a long t 
between them”; “it appears to us that the woman was at the 
time chatting with a whole lot of beasts, forming a friendly 
beastly circle, telling her views about Adam and herself.” The 
woman ate of the tree, but it had no effect on her; “it made 
her not a bit wiser or better.” Chatter it appears that Eve had 
practised with her congenial magpies and monkeys, but “there 
1s no mention in the Bible of a single word exchanged be- 
tween the man and the woman before the Fall.” As to the 
Fall itself, “notice that, when questioned, she does not think, 
and what she replies to the Lord is no answer to His question, 
because she has not the faculty of attention ; at the same time she 
tells a falsehood.” She fell by the serpent’s arts because she was 
no better than the serpent; to which “ Attila” fails to add that, 
as Adam fell by her arts, there was nothing to choose between 
them. Hence it would seem to follow, that if was nota human 
being she committed no sin in eating the forbidden fruit, and 
therefore, though she was a iping, lying hussey, merely from 
the fact of her being what she could not help being, she ought 
not to have been punished by expulsion from Paradise. “ Attila” 
feels the force of this objection. Adam, he says, was driven out, 
but Eve, because she was no human being, had free passage at 
pleasure, and could have staid or not with the lower animals, who 
were not expelled. “ At first she decided to remain in Eden, 
preferring to live among her equals; but the beasts soon saw that 
the woman was a dangerous character, and they concluded to_ 
have nothing to do with her.” In short, the beasts turned her 
out because she was too bad for them. “Only then she ran after 
Adam,” who weakly condescended to take her; and there she 
has staid ever since. 

Passing over the inferiority with which, according to “Attila,” the 
Old Testament everywhere treats women, we come to “ Attila’s” 
very curious gloss on Mark xii. 19g—28. The Saviour, it appears, 
accuses the Sadducees of ignorance of the Scriptures in the case 
of the seven brothers marrying one woman; because what He 
meant was, that the seven brothers should rise, and that the woman 
should not rise, and therefore, in the resurrection, there would 
be no marriage, for the most conclusive reason, because there 
would be no women. Hence it follows “that woman will not 
resurrect, and has no part in the kingdom of heaven, as all those 
glories are for the human being, which the woman is not.” Here we 
pause, for, to say the truth, “ Attila” becomes something indecent 
when, at considerable length, he elaborates the very unnecessary 
argument that, anatomically and physiologically considered, there 
is some considerable difference between man and woman, the upshot 
being a conclusion somewhat akin to that which, according to 
Peter Pindar, forced itself upon Sir Joseph Banks when he 


exclaimed, 
Fleas are not lobsters, damn their souls! 


To conclude with a single serious word. Humour is not an Ameri- 
can article. We fully believe that this ridiculous farrago of blas- 
phemy and absurdity is seriously written. “Attila” is a conceited 
Scriptural fanatic ; and his rubbish isa curious illustration of what 
may be got out of the letter of the Hebrew Scriptures, uncorrected 
by the interpretation with which history and universal acceptance 
have invested the Bibleand so settled its sense. But this plea against 
woman is only an exaggeration of what reasonably suggests itself 
to thinking people when confronted by some of the extant and 
extravagant claims of the Beckerites. A claim to the place in 
creation for which woman is not, as a matter of fact, fitted by her 
organization and history may only lead to an unnatural—as in 
this case it has led to a brutal—depreciation of her true place in 
the world, and to a denial of her equality with, because she seems 
to be claiming a superiority to, man. 


MR. DISRAELI’S ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


N R. DISRAELI seems resolved to leave a good name behind , 
him alike among Evangelicals and High Churchmen. With 
the exception of a few unusually narrow partisans, who would 
grudge the dogs their share of the crumbs that fall from the rich 
mun’s table if the dogs belonged to a dilierent school of theology, 
no one can find fault with his recent distribution of ecclesiastical 
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patronage. We ought perhaps to except from the list of Mr. Disraeli’s 


zood deeds the promotion of Dr. M‘Neile, since the Dean of Ripon 
is only known as a proficient in the very worst style of religious 
controversy. Even here, however, Mr. Disraeli has looked out for 
eminence, though it is unfortunately eminence of an extremely 
objectionable type ; and when a Minister has once condescended 
to cry “No Popery,” it is only natural that he should promote one 
of the few clergymen who can echo the cry with a genuine belief. 
At all events, Dr. M‘Neile’s hallucinations are likely to do less 
harm at Ripon than at Liverpool. Crazes about the Canon Law 
make a man a very undesirable inhabitant of a town which is 
largely peopled by excitable Irishmen and Orange fanatics. Ina 
cathedral pulpit they may at least keep the congregation in a 
state of unaccustomed wakefulness. 

The first question which a dispenser of ecclesiastical appointments 
has to consider is how to deal with the religious parties into which 
the Church of England is divided. With the exception of that 
singular period during which Lord Shaftesbury officiated as Lord 
Palmerston’s spiritual adviser, the tendency of Prime Ministers 
has, on the whole, been to ignore their existence. Not to be a 
partisan is usually accounted an almost indispensable condition of 
rising in the Church. Promotion has shunned extremes, and has 
thought, with Aristotle, that virtue dwells in the mean. The 
weak place in this theory is that a man who studiously keeps 
aloof from all party action is rarely possessed either of zeal or 
enthusiasm, and unless an ecclesiastical dignitary has a touch of 
both these qualities he is not likely to call them forth in others. 
The steady-going Bishops, of whom there have been so many ex- 
amples of late years, rarely exercise much influence either on 
clergy or laity. A man who has the welfare of the Church 
at heart will be led alinost unconsciously to identify himself with 
those who hold similar views with himself. Agreement as to the 
end to be attained paves the way for agreement as to the means 
by which to attain it, and any concerted action of this kind soon 
gains for those who share in it the reputation of party spirit. 
Theological moderation may be combined with other qualifications 
which properly mark out their possessor as the recipient of 
Ministerial favours, but when it stands by itself it can hardly be 
held to constitute a sufficient qualification for advancement to 
high places. A preferable plan is to hold the scales of promotion 
with some degree of evenness between all parties, and to allow 
each to have its share of the good things at the Minister’s disposal. 
Looking at it all round, this seems the fairest course that can be 
followed, and it has the further merit of not giving any occasion 
for the display of the Minister’s theological predilections. Nor 
will there, generally speaking, be much difficulty in selecting men 
who shall embody the best features of each school. Very pro- 
nounced views are often found in combination with practical ex- 
cellence of various kinds, and a Minister who has a whole party 
from which to choose can rarely be at a loss for a man whose 
promotion shall be at once a recognition of party claims and a 
tribute to substantial merit. The one thing of which a Minister 
ought not to take account is the side in politics to which his 
nominee belongs. ‘To a better instructed generation the practice 
of rewarding political services by Church preferment will appear 
little better than robbery. The prizes of the Church ought, in 
common fairness, to be spent on objects in which she is herself 
interested. 

But, besides the maintenance of the balance between the parties 
of which the Church is composed, there are other considerations 
which ought to be assigned their proper weight. A Minister is 
bound to reward past services to the cause of religion and learn- 
ing, and he is bound also to appoint men who are likely to do 
well the work that is provided tor them to do. The first of these 
duties is more easily discharged than the second. Public repute 
is usually a pretty safe guide where the object is to find a good 
parish priest or an eloquent preacher, and a man’s books are 
usually a fair index to his merits as an historian or a philosopher. 
But, in the case of most ecclesiastical appointments, there 1s so 
much diversity of opinion as to what are the qualifications best 
suited to the oflice, that a Minister may be pardoned if, with the 
best possible intentions, he sometimes makes a mistake. The sys- 
tem of rewarding work already done by giving the worker the 
opportunity of doing more is not always successful, even where 
the new duties are the same in kind as the old ones. But where, 
as frequently happens, they are of a totally different description, 
the result becomes a matter of chance rather than of calculation. 
A clergyman turns to good account the leisure afforded him by a 
College Fellowship or a small country living, and writes a valu- 
able theological treatise. It falls into the hands of some consci- 
entious patron, and the writer is rewarded by an appointment to a 
large town parish which barely leaves him time to revise the sub- 
sequent editions of his book, A man who has shown an extraordi- 
nary power of rousing a poor and crowded oo to some sense 
of religion and decency is suddenly given the charge of an educated 
and wealthy congregation with which he has nothing in common, or 
put in a position of authority where the rough-and-ready methods 
which answered in his former parish are now set down as dicta- 
torial, and make him enemies instead of converts. One cannot 
but wish that the ecclesiastical system admitted of something in 
the nature of pensions. We shall perhaps be reminded that 
cathedrals exactly occupy their place, and as a matter of fact this 
is no doubt true. In the popular idea a cathedral is still a 
church with several non-resident rectors, and two or three 
minor curates who are paid 1ocl. a year to do the work. 
This distinction between the Chapter and the Minor Canons is 
not strictly correct, but it has enough of truth about it to account 


for the bad estimation in which cathedrals are usually held 
The Canonries are first turned into sinecures, and then th 
holders are blamed, either because they do no work at all, oy be. 
cause the work which is done by them has no connexion with 
their cathedral. Perhaps, however, the office which suffers most 
from the present system of promotion is that of Dean. Nowhep 
can a very pronounced Evangelical be less in place than at the 
head of a cathedral. His theories will not suffer him to dey, 
the system he has to work, since the elaborate services of wh; 
the great church of the diocese ought to supply the type are, jp 
his judgment, mere excrescences, to be tolerated only so long as 
they are not construed into an example. Of late, howeye, 
Deaneries seem to be the chosen field of Evangelical preferment 
Carlisle, Gloucester, Exeter, Ripon, and now Lichtield, haye lj 
been given to Evangelical clergymen of vstious degrees of merit, 
and the work of cathedral reform necessarily stands still because 
those who ought to be its promoters have neither the knowledge 
nor the will to start it. 

Considering all the obstacles which beset the dispenser of 
patronage, Mr. Disraeli deserves great praise for his recent 
appointments. Dr. Magee has for some time been know 
as a preacher of remarkable eloquence, and his sermons gt 
Norwich before the British Association, and at Dublin befor 
the Church Congress, abundantly justify the reputation he 
had previously gained. It is creditable to M®. Disraeli 
in promoting an Irish clergyman, he should have chosen one who, 
though a supporter of the Establishment, does not take that 
gloomy view of the results of a contrary policy which the 
Prime Minister has thought it expedient to formulate. If we wer 
to judge from the tone of Mr. Disraeli’s address, we are only 
rated from the ruin of the monarchy and the downfall of religion 
by that extremely slight plank, the existence of a Conservative 
Government. As to the secular aspect of the future, Mr. Disraeli 
may perhaps be an authority ; but it is comforting to know that 
the Lishop of Peterborough anticipates the continuance of the 
Trish Church, even though Downing Street be desolated by the 
spoiler. ‘The eaten of Dr. Mansel to the Deanery of &. 
Paul's was probably a tribute to his political services rather than 
to his philosophical and theological attainments. But the fact 


that the former have been rendered is no reason why the latter - 


should be ignored, and in the present low estate of metaphy- 
sical science it is satisfactory that honour should Peale 
paid to one of its most eminent professors. Nor is this the o 
advantage attaching to the transaction. It enables Mr, Disraeli 
to do away with the effects and to wipe out the memory of a 
disgraceful piece of jobbery, for which we are willing to believe 
that Lord Derby, and not he, was responsible. Few men of equal 
ability and equal diligence with Dr. Mansel have so conspicuously 
devoted themselves to a single study. What this study is, the 
Chancellor of Oxford might have guessed by a simple reference 
to the Publishers’ Circular or the University Calendar. Apparently 
these sources of information were too recondite, or the labour of 
consulting them too exhausting. At all events, Lord Derby did 
not scruple to remove Dr. Mansel from a post for which he 
was conspicuously fitted, in order to place him in a post for which 
he was conspicuously unfitted. The Wayntlete Professor of Mor 
and Metaphysical Philosophy became, with scarcely an interval of 
preparation, Regius Protessor of Ecclesiastical History. Even 
Lord Palmerston’s appointment of Mr. Kingsley was less astound- 
ing than this, because Mr. Kingsley had written a good historical 
romance, which Lord Palmerston probably thought quite sufficient 
qualification for such a traumpery work as teaching history. We 
believe that “ Dr. Mansel’s newly purchased historical library” 
was for some days an object of amused interest to the frequenters 
of Mr. Parker’s shop, and the new Professor's determination) 
to collect the materials for future study was no doubt an earnest 
of the zeal with which he would have applied himself to ere | 
them up. We may, however, congratulate both him and Oxfa 
that the one is released from the obligation of an uncongenial 
duty, while the other has in Mr. Bright an ecclesiastical bit 
torian of great merit and greater promise. Besides what may 
be called his professional attainments, Mr. Bright is a pte 
ficient in what, till he appeared, seemed to be absolutely a lost att. 
He is able to write prayers which are not unworthy to rank 
those ancient Collects of which he has himself been a success 
translator. We trust that the next Archbishop will entrust to his 
hands the preparation of those special forms of devotion W 
occasionally recall the apostolic practice of praying in an Ut 
known tongue. Of Mr. Tease appointment to the Deanery 
of Lichfield we need only say that it ee been earned by a long 
course of devoted labour in two large London parishes, and that 
the new Dean, though by no means a man of vigorous intell® 
is an admirable example of the good side—and a very a 
it can sometimes be—of a party about which as a whole we peed 
not here repeat an often-expressed opinion, 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 
papers of Tuesday favoured the world with a chapter 


contemporary history which most English people wi 
upon as an elaborate piece of irony, and which the stereo 
intelligent foreigner will peruse with grave perplexity. 47 
it we learn that the Lord Mayor elect, esccrted by sh 
aldermen, chaplains, and marshals, all dressed in their best clothes, 
roceeded in bis private State-carriage, by way of Cheapsidé 
udgate Hill, the Strand, Pall Mall, and Piccadilly, to the rese 
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dence of the Lord Chancellor at South Kensington. This must 
have been a brave sight, and we can only regret that we were 
not there to see it. But if the seeing was brilliant, the hear- 
‘1¢ was sublime. The civic dignitary was introduced to the 
Lord Chancellor by the Recorder, in a speech which reads 
yery like a burlesque. It is the painful duty of that officer 
to act as a sort of preco to in-coming Lord Mayors. And, 
to diminish the pain of the task, it may often seem necessary 
to make it as ridiculous as possible. It is cnly with this 
that we cag interpret the speech of Mr. Russell Gurney. 
gn by reciting the remarkable fact that Mr. Lawrence 
‘who, we Fe Ry is a respectable builder) had been so highly 
esteemed by the liverymen that they made him an Alderman, 
and that he was so beloved as an Alderman that they made 
him Lord Mayor. It is difficult to decorate facts of this homely 
kind with the proper quantum of rhetorical garnish, and the 
attempt to do it necessarily draws the speaker athwart the thin 
Jine which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. But there 
were further facts for the Recorder's eloquence to dilate on. 
Not only had Mr. James Clarke Lawrence from a liveryman been 
developed into an Alderman, and from an Alderman burst forth into 
a Lord Mayor, but his brother and his father had gone through 
the same stages of development. Indeed, as the Lord Chancellor 
happily remarked, had Mr. Lawrence senior still been in the flesh, 
he might have been able to thrill the guests at the Mansion 
House by the touching “allusion to the fact” that he had 
been Lord Mayor himself, and had seen two of his own 
sons Lord Mayors also. Who can measure the loss which the 
civic festivals nave thus sustained ? How the glasses would have 
vibrated, how the municipal fathers would have shouted, and 
how the municipal matruns would have wept on the repeated 
story of the Lawrentian race! As it is, a theme so intensely 
domestic and civic, a theme which comes home to the business 
and bosom of every present and potential alderman, his wife and 
children, may safely be left to the histrionic genius of the Premier. 
No one can approach Mr. Disraeli in that joint command of face 
and language which is required for the periodical panegyric of the 
Lord Mayor. No one but himself can impart that emphatic 
gravity which best befits the recapitulation of the Lawrentian 
gr We seem to hear it by anticipation. We sce the earnest 
of mingled admiration and respect turned upon the happy 
subject of his eulogy, and we catch the half-whispered tones in 
which Mr. Disraeli would descant upon the blended honours of the 
Lawrence family and the City of London :— 


Laurentes laudat populos et Cexsaris urbem 


The more impersonal part of his oration has already been anti- 
ipated by the Lord Chancellor. And our high opinien of the 
Chaeellor’s powers certainly is exalted when we reflect on what 
he did say on the eventful Monday of this week. We are 

ared to expect much from a great officer of State, animated 
y turtle-soup, punch, and Moselle, and the —— of in- 
numerable tradesmen and their wives, who have dined amply and 
are yearning to give noisy utterance to their joviality. The 
dinner, the wine, the lights, the company, and the occasion con- 
spire to make a man say what he would hardly venture to say at 
other times and under other circumstances. But that a grave and 
exalted magistrate, cmpransus, unwarmed with turtle and undilated 
by alcohol, without a glowing and expectant audience, should 
deliver himself of that which can only be an after-dinner speech 
or a parody of one, excites our profoundest admiration. Yet Lord 
Cairns did this the very last Monday. With no more inspiring 
presence than that of the chaplains, the sheriffs, and the City 
marshals—without the animating influence of the toast-master— 
he was able to extemporize a gushing oration on the dignity, duties, 
and responsibilities of the Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayor is a 
great criminal judge, and his judgments are expected to be prompt, 
certain, and uniform. He is the conservator of the metropolitan 
peace, and is expected to keep a sharp eye on the police. And 
80 forth, and so forth. The speech concluded with an expression 
of loyal devotion to the privileges of the City, and an admonition 
that the citizens should be prepared for their amendment and 
Teadjustment. 

Much of this will be repeated on the gth of November. Again 
We shall hear, from the lips of the Premier or the Chancellor, a 
laboured disquisition on the privileges of the City, the importance 
of the Mayoralty, and the beneficial largeness of its powers. 
Whether anything will be said about the amendments. and re- 
adjustments is a different question. But, knowing as we do the 
certain tenor of culogistic oratory, which will flow more freely 
even than the punch and the claret, it is worth while to tame 
the fancy down to the consideration of dry facts, and to beg the 
Panegynists of the City to compare their praises with the opinions 
of all outside the City respecting its municipal administration. 

, When the Lord Mayor elect was making his gorgeous proces- 
sion last Monday to South Kensington, it might possibly have 
Occurred to some of his suite, if not to himself, that there once 
lived & great architect whose name is imperishably associated with 
the City’s grandest monuments, whose plan it was to make St. 
Faul’s the centre of the rebuilt London, and to draw from it 
i uniform radiation broad and ample roads, one of which would 
have nearly corresponded with that on which the “ private State- 
off e” was proceeding. Had this scheme been carried into 

“ect, and had London been rebuilt on the plan of a large circle, 
with long straight roads issuing from its centre, it is evident that 
no such thing as the present “City” jurisdiction and “City” 


vee go would now be in existence. A vast metropolis, not 
acked and marred by miserable streets and lanes of all sizes and 
at all angles, but intersected by broad and handsome roads, would 
have broken the trammels of its traditionary jurisdiction. We 
should have had a real City of London, co-extensive with its 
streets, its squares, its wealth, its beauty, and its power. Such 
a city would not have allowed itself to be governed by a vestry 
of grocers, fishmongers, harness-makers, clothesmen, and other 
retail tradesmen, calling themselves the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London. It would have chosen its government from the 
best, the wealthiest, and most able of the residents between Fins- 
bury and Kensington, and its government would have formed a 
sphere of administration of which any body of men might be honestly 
proud. Then, indeed, Premiers and Chancellors might, without 
any feeling of shame, have congratulated an august Council upon 
the administration of a capital, itself more populous than the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, and more wealthy than the kingdoms 
of Sweden and Denmark together; and a Lord Mayor presiding 
over such a Council would have not only merited the elaborate 
eulogies of Cabinet Ministers, but realized the extravagant 
attributes which French dramatists and novelists so liberally 
ascribe to his office. Of him it might have been said, with truth, 
that he filled an important place in the magistracy of England. 
He indeed would have been a powerful guardian of the public 
peace. He could neither have been ignorant of the weakness, 
nor indifferent to the administration, of a police charged with the 
preservation of life and property among three millions of English 
subjects. When his State-carriage rumbled along the streets, it 
would not have been followed bya mob, partly of noisy “ roughs ” 
seeking the —— of plunder, and partly of quizzers on the 
look-out for an unusually ridiculous spectacle. His presence would 
not have excited reflections on the absurd contrast between the 
pretensions and the performances of .a great municipal officer, on 
the limits of his jurisdiction, and the dignity of his position. 
People, when they saw such a Lord Mayor as we have been 
imagining, would not have been set a-thinking on the mismanage- 
ment which leaves London the most unsafe capital in Europe for 
life and property, with the worst gas, the most execrable pavements, 
the largest criminal population, and the most limited power of 
dealing with it. And they would not have been set a-wondering 
why, if an elective municipality is a good thing, its functions 
should be restricted to the smallest area of the metropolis, and 
its members chosen from the least important traders in that area. 

All that people would not have done in the case we are 
imagining, they do now. They contrast the ridiculous claims of 
the Lord Mayor and his colleagues with their small performances. 
They think of the powers and the jurisdiction of the Prefect of the 
Seine, whose government extends beyond the walls of Paris; and . 
then they think of a wretched Lord Mayor whose government 
includes only London, minus Westminster, minus Southwark, 
minus Lambeth, minus Marylebone, minus Paddington, minus 
Bayswater, minus Chelsea, and minus Kensington. They compare 
what one Prefect has done within six or seven years with that which 
one hundred and eighty Lord Mayors have done since the Revolution. 
They contrast what the municipality of London is with what it 
should be. And they feel a mixture of amusement, contempt, and 
vexation at each of its recurring festivals. Of these we had hoped 
that all but the esoteric or convivial part was to be abolished. 
But our hope was premature. Next Monday will see the old gilt- 
gingerbread vehicle, with all its Astley’s appendages of circus 
horses and men in armour, draggling along the mud and slush of 
Cannon Street and Fleet Street. For hours and hours the whole 
traffic of the City will be interrupted for the glorification of Mr. 
Lawrence and the pecuniary profit of the London pickpockets. In 
accordance with the advanced notions of these later days, those inha- 
bitants of our murkiest courts and alleys who find a life of theft more 
alluring than a life of labour will, with the discharged convicts of 
our gaols, celebrate the inauguration of the Chiet Magistrate by 
robbing the citizens and mauling the policemen under his Lord- 
ship’s eyes. The very dregs and scum of our felonry will turn out, 
occupy the streets, jostle quiet people off the footpath, and insult 
respectable women. And if, to add greater honour to the occa- 
sion, a regiment of City Volunteers turns out, officered by a full 
alderman, the odds are that the City “roughs” will illustrate 
their playful facetiousness by murching in the ranks, easing the 
men of their muskets, and tripping up the aldermanic colonel, to 
the equal astonishment and fright of all the intelligent foreigners 
collected. Will no men of influence—we do not mean Aldermen 
or Common Councilmen, but men with really a stake in the City, 
to whom the loss of a whole day is a momentous and vexatious 
loss—come forward and remonstrate in due time against the reno- 
vation of an absurd and obsolete show, which has ceased to amuse 
children and rustics, which only fools can gaze on with pleasure, 
and only rogues witness with advantage? If there must be a 
show, let the mob be treated to Astley’s while the Lord Mayor 
feasts his guests at the Guildhall. Or, for the edification of the 
rising Goodchilds and the warning of precocious idlers, let the 
Recorder or the Chaplain recite a summary account of the Lord 
Mayor's life, the temptations which he avoided, the virtues which 
he practised, the investments which he cultivated, the shares 
which he bought, the profits which he realized, and the landed 
estates which he purchased. By this means will the ingenuous 
youth be better trained in the paths of civic virtue than by the 
sight of a dozen gilt coaches, and a thousand long-shoremen in 
tinsel. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF WEST SOMERSET. 


NE of the many delusions which we have before now had to 

fight against is the almost invincible belief of tourists that 
Chamouni and Mont Blane are in Switzerland. The line of 
reasoning seems perfect. The Alps are Switzerland and 
Switzerland is the Alps; how then can the chief of all 
Alps, the “monarch of mountains,” be anywhere but in the land 
of Alps? We once before ventured to compare with this delusion 


a kindred delusion with regard to a district which, without putting | 


itself exactly on a level with Switzerland, or even with North 
Wales, Cumberland, or the Highlands, has a fairer claim than any 
other part of Southern England to be called mountainous, Wher- 
ever Alps are is Switzerland ; so wherever high hills are is North 
Devon. The map indeed places some of the favourite points of 
the two regions in Savoy and in Somersetshire respectively, but so 
much the worse for the map. We do not know exactly where 
the tourist mind places the boundary in the Mnglish case. It is 
certainly held that all the hilly region is in Devoushire, but the 
towns of Taunton and Bridgewater can hardly be placed there. 
We suspect that it is held to be Devonshire as far east as coaches, 
almost medizval looking as they now are, take the place of the 
railways of the further east. Or again it may be Devonshire as 
far east xs the stag still maintains himself in a state of nature. 
Either of these two ingenious theories however break down, as there 
is no doubt that coaches run, and that stags ave hunted, within 
the bounds of Somersetshire. ‘These bounds have not changed at 
least since ihe eleventh century, when Porlock was, as it is now, 
the froutier town, though not quite the frontier parish. 

It was perhaps as a sort of assertion of right, as a kind 
of beating of the bounds, that the local Archwological and 
Natural History Society of Somersetshire this year chose this 
debateable country as the scene of its inquiries. As it was, 
the inquirers did not come anywhere near the real border of 
the shire, but we are sure that the tourist world would have 
looked on a Devonshire Society as more truly in its place any- 
where near the heights of Exmoor or even Quantock. by 
some odd chance we have not been this year able to make 
our usual comments on the meetings either of the Archeological 
Institute or of the Cambrian Association. Lovers of purity 
of election perhaps feared to follow the Institute to Lancaster, 
and the Wekh Society hid itself this year in a mysterious corner 
of—we believe—Merionethshire, whose name the Saxon members 
of that body declared to be unpronounceable by their jaws and 
undiscoverable on the map. This was rather a pity, as a rich field 
would have been opened by the expected meeting at Bridgend, 
Instead therefore of our usual accounts of these two great bodies, 
we will ask our readers to accept some notes on a few of the more 
remarkable points of the hill country south of the Bristol Channel. 

Western Somersetshire is a country in which one would have 


‘certainly expected that natural objects and primeval antiquities 


would have borne away the palm from ail later creations of 
man’s work. It is essentially a region where nature is pre- 
dominant. The breezy, heathery hills look down on the sea at 
their feet, with the opposite coast of Glamorgan fringing the 
horizon ou one side, the hills and promontories of Northern—by 
Act of Parliament Eastern—Somerset fringing it on the other 
side, the whole landscape seeming to gather round the bold island 
rock of the Steep Holm, the shelter of Gildas and of Gytha. 
It is a land where one would look for boundless supplies either 
of camps, cromlechs, barrows, and beacons, or of birds, beasts, 
paste, and rocks out of the common. And the laud is un- 
oubtedly not poor in any of these things, but unluckily no 
expounder of them was forthcoming at this particular meeting. 
Weak health unluckily hindered the appearance of Mr. Warre, 
the representative in those parts of prwtoria and Belgic ditches, 
and the representatives of physical science had not unnaturally 
- to keep company with their brother philosophers at Norwich. 
The district is perhaps less rich in events of early English histor 
than some other parts of the shire. The sites of the battles whieh 
made Somersetshire English, the isle which sheltered A‘lfred and 
the isle where Arthur was said to sleep, come at most within the 
distant prospect, and form no part of the immediate neighbourhood. 
The immediate neighbourhood is indeed marked in our Chronicles 
as the scene of one or two events of some moment. Porlock was 
the scene of the landing of Harold and Leofwine in 1052. 
Wetchet—Weeddport—beheld the beginning of one stage of the 
Danish invasions in 988, when Swend, triumphant over his 
Christian father, began ugain to carry his devastating arms west- 
ward. Whether the great destroyer himself was present is not 
certain ; at all events the men of Somerset and Devon beat off the 
pirates, though the victory cost the lives of several of their 
Thegns. The Meeting however did not seem much more given 
to strictly historical matters than to camps or strata. Its at- 
tention was mainly attracted by the architectural remains, mainly 
domestic and conventual, in which the district is richer than 
might have been expected. A vast mass of bones were indeed 
exhibited, but no one was learned enough, like the too daring 
surgeon of K@éln in the face of the remains of the eleven thousand, 
to determine which were ossa viryinea and which were ossa cantina. 
So also large specimens of the submarine forests of the coast were 
produced, but those who could have expounded them scientifically 


were away near that Mast Anglian coast where the sea continues 
even down to the present moment its bad habit of swallowing 
things up. But the architectural antiquities certainly attracted all 
the attention which they deserved, and their desert is certainly 


notsmall. Besides several mediseval houses, it isno small Matter ty 
tind in such a region three monastic foundations, each of a distings 
class, one of which, though its church has vanished, retains 
domestic buildings in almost unrivalled perfection, while the other 
two retain their churches substantially uninjured, one of they 
though no very remarkable work of architecture strictly go calle’ 
being one of the two most remarkable specimens in England of 
its own peculiar type of arrangement. 
It is always a great gain to be able to compare in this 
several buildings of different classes within a short dist 
| The points, historical and architectural, in which each differs from 
the other are sure to be instructive. But they can become so only 
| in the hands of one who can do justice both to their architectug) 
and their historical features. You may sometimes see a mp 
_ who knows the exact date of every medizeval moulding, but wh 
can hardly understand the difference between monks and seculy 
clergy, and to whom the distinction between a begging frig 
'and a princely Benedictine Abbot would seem a distinction eithe 
inscrutable or imaginary. Or you may have a man who knoqs 
the rules of every religious order by heart, who can say of 
the Abbots or Abbesses, Priors or Prioresses, of every mong 
tery in England, but who has not the faintest notion of the date 
_ of any of their buildings, or even of the principles of arrange. 
' ment on which they are laid out. The latter is by far the mop 
dangerous enemy of the two. The former will generally hold his 
' peace about what he has not studied, or will at most fall into @ 
_ occasional blunder by the roadside. But the other will go strut. 
ting about and laying down the law, contradicting or patronizi 
as may hxppen those who really understand the matter in 
_ In the hands of one who has made each study throw light up 
_ the other, every nook and corner of one of these old buildings js 
_ litupwith meaning. Here in West Somerset we find, very near each 
' other, the Abbey of Cleeve and the Priory of Dunster. The dif- 
| ference between the condition of the two must strike the most 
untechnical eye. At Cleeve the church is gone, while the mg. 
_nificent monastic buildings, the refectory, dormitory, &c, ar 
nearly perfect. At Dunster the church is perfect and prominent; 
| the monastic buildings are of little account, and the church has» 
| little of monastic character about it that one who saw the outside 
only might easily pass it by as being simply a parish church of 
unusual size. What is the cause of these differences in the 
present condition of these two monasteries? Cleeve was a Cie 
tercian Abbey; it was therefore planted by itself, not close to 
any town or village. Dunster, a Benedictine house, is as natural 
found in what, small as it is, passes in that thinly inhabi 
country for a market-town. From this it necessarily follows that 
the church at Cleeve was purely monastic, an exclusive possession 
of the monks, and it all but necessarily follows that the churehat 
Dunster was at once parochial and monastic, a joint possession of 
the monks and the people. We see therefore why Dunster church 
still exists, while Cleeve church has vanished. The parochial 
character of Dunster church necessarily saved it or part of it. The 
grantee of Cleeve had no need for the church, and so pulled it 
down, while the monastic buildings could easily have an use 
found for them, as they have to this day. But, more than this 
Dunster was not an independent Abbey, but a mere dependent 
Priory, a cell to the cathedral monastery of Bath. In such a caw 
the parish, especially when it contained so powerful a parishioner 
the lord of the neighbouring castle, was more important than the 
monastery, and therefore the parochial and not the monastic chi- 
racter is that which is most deeply impressed on the church which 
was common to both. But further still, a little investigation 
shows that Dunster is as perfect an example as can be of 
arrangements which were commonly followed when churches 
were common to monks and people. In such cases the absolutely 
common possession was generally found to be inconvenient to 
parties. Some compromise or division was almost always 
often as the result of an open quarrel. Most commonly the church 
was divided into two churches, the western part becoming the 
exclusive property of the parishioners, and the eastern pat 
becoming the exclusive property of the monks. Nowhere is this 
arrangement more plain than at Dunster, where we see & 
perfect church, with its nave, choir, and high altar, all west of the 
central tower, with another choir and high altar east of the tower, 
the tower itself making a sort of nave to the eastern churh 
Nowhere, save in the little conventual church of Ewenny ® 
Glamorganshire, can the arrangement be seen so perfectly pe 
served. But here another question forces itself on us, Why #8 
so perfectly preserved? In nearly every other case of this 00 
common arrangement, the monastic portion has been destroyed 
dismantled, or, in some rare instunces, added to the ¥ 
portion. At Dunster, almost alone, it survives still untouched, and 
still distinct. Why has the course of things at Dunster been diflerett 
from the course of things at Waltham, Binham, Wymon 
Usk, Chepstow, Bridlington, and a crowd of other places? The 
local history at once explains the cause. In most cases 
monastic property, and, with it, the monastic porters of 
churches, came into the hands of strangers utterly indifferent 
local associations. At Dunster, by great good luck, the Pnoy 
fell into the hands of the owners of the castle, who respected the 
tombs of their forefathers who were buried within the monasil 
church. While therefore other churches of the same class we 
destroyed or ruined, the monastic church of Dunster remains, 
used indeed, and partly dismantled, but not otherwise hurt. 
The church of Stoke Courcy is, as a building, more inte 


than that of Dunster, but its ancient arrangements are not 8 
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eserved. The Handbook says it was attached to a Priory ; local 
pformation soon tells you that the rectory belongs to Eton 
Here are data enough from which to construct the his- 

of the house. It was manifestly an alien Priory, suppressed 

+ Henry the Fifth, and whose estates were given by his son 
jphisnew College. A very large portion of ile estates of the 
ressed) monasteries went in this way to the rising secular 
foundations— Windsor, Eton, Magdalen, and All Souls. And so 
ge find it to be. Stoke Courcy was a cell dependent on the 
Abbey of Lonlay, in the Duchy of Normandy, but in the diocese 

Le Mans. ‘The mother church of this distant house by the 
Bristol Channel lay in the debateable land of Alengon, the land of 
the fierce house of Belesme ; and it was itself the creation of some 
gray moment of remorse in the breast of the terrible William 
Malvas, him who cursed the Bastard in his cradle. 

Qne word more about Dunster—not indeed about its church, but 
shout its castle. We find in Rishanger’s Chronicle, under the year 
1265, how on the Sunday before Lvesham, “ multitudo Wallen- 
sium, Sumersetiam depredatura, capitancum habens Willelmum 
deBerkele, militem nobilem sed malefactorem famosum, apud Min- 
pehevede ene juxta castrum de Donestrerre, applicuit.” 
They were however less lucky than Harold and Leofwine when 
they landed on the other side of the promontory. For the story 

on, “Quibus oceurrens custos castri, dictus Adam Gurdun, 
wrimos occidit gladio, plurimosque, cum corum capitaneo, com- 
ens in fugam, submergi coégit.” Now here isa difliculty, of 
the kind which local historians ought to explain, but which they 
never do explain. The Welsh were in alliance with Earl Simon. 
Js this Adam “Gurdun” the same as the Adam “ Gurdoun,” of 
whom we hear a few pages after, the hero of the well-known 
adventure with the King’s son Edward? If so, he was a zealous 
follower of the Earl. How came the Welshmen to be fighting 
against their own party? If any local inquirer can find this out, 
it will be worth cartloads of pedigrees of nobodies. 


MISSIONS TO THE SPANISH ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


E labour of converting the heathen is justly considered a 
gloricus example of the three theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity. But it has always seemed to us, at least as 
ds Protestant missions, with which alone we are just now 
concerned, that the virtue of hope is the most conspicuously 
exemplified of the three. Indeed we hardly know of ~— more 
endid instance of hoping against hope than is supplied by 
Societies which celebrate their annual jubilee in the merry 
month of May over the successes, in the way rather of collections 
than conversions, obtained during the previous twelve months. 
St. Paul certainly tells us that hope which is seen is not 
hope, and if it be a merit to “ wait with patience for that 
we see not,” the generous contributors to the Burriamboo and 
smilar missionary agencies are exceedingly meritorious people. 
The zealous apostle of Scriptural Christianity who scattered Bibles 
broadcast along the shores of the Ganges, finding the natives 
unwilling to permit him to land, in the hope that the bread 
cast upon the waters would return to him after many days, was 
a bright example of constancy, if not of courage. And he has 
found many imitators nearer home, who copy the spirit, if not the 
exact letter, of his programme for the diffusion of Gospel truth. 
is, or there was not many years ago—and in these evil days 

We may trust so excellent an institution has not been suffered to 
ish—a Society for the Conversion of Irish Roman Catholics. 

e have occasionally enjoyed the privilege of studying its 
Reports, and, to the best of our recollection, an annual outlay of 
shout 10,c00/. represented a precarious income of some ten con- 
verts, who had an awkward trick of relapsing into their old — 
stitions when the proper period for receiving extreme unction had 
attived ; and Irishmen, we believe, consider a cold in the head to 
constitute a necessity for being anointed. Still the Society has 
a contrived to make an eloquent display of its suceesses 
at Exeter Hall, and successful it was— and probably still is 
~im extracting sovereigns from the pockets of the British 
public. Protestantism has been accused by its enemies of a de- 
litiency of faith, but its advocates may fairly retort, as we inti- 
mated just now, that their power of hoping for that which they see 
hot, and do not seem very likely to see, is beyond all rivalry and 

praise. Not a Report of the Irish Church Mission Society 

appears without expressing a confident anticipation that the pure 

faith will ere long be triumphant in the Emerald Isle, though to 

carnal mind it may look more than doubtful whether the 

— of soup and blankets will win the day where Archbishop 
and his dragonnades so conspicuously failed. 

The same unwearied patience which has waited so long for the 
stiffnecked and rebellious Celt to listen to the voice of the Pro- 
testant charmer has recently discovered a wider field for what, 
We must fear, will prove a still more thankless toil. Ever since “a 
Church in a free State” —whatever may be the exact mean- 
oe of that formula—was first proclaimed in Italy, the blessings 

a2 open Bible and a Gospel ministry have been freely offered 
t that benighted land. Nor is this all. A Society has been 

resely organized for the purpose of inculeating on its clergy 
people the unique excellence of “ our incomparable Liturgy,” 
and of that perfect combination of Apostolical order and Evan- 
al truth which it is the peculiar happiness of Anglicanism 
to possess, Independent witnesses do not, it is true, speak very 


standers, in such cases, are apt to be scoffers, if they are not actual 
sceptics ; and the organs of the Society are never tired of assur‘ng us 
that the seed has been securely sown in the hearts of the Italian 
priesthood, and that, if we will only wait patiently a little longer, 
we shall soon behold a glorious harvest. There may be few signs 
as yet, at least to the eyes of the uninitiated, of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and “ Dearly beloved” superseding the idolatry of the 
Mass; but Rome was not built in a day, and it will naturally take 
more than a day to pull it down. Some priests have already risen 
to the salutary conviction that they are not commanded by God's 
law to abstain from marriage, and that if, ina moment of weali- 
ness, they vowed to keep the estate of single life, their vow will 
be more honoured in the breach than the observance. Perhaps it 
would not be going too far to say that some of them have iully 
realized the importance of another very comfortable doctrine, 
that the unworthiness of the minister hinders not the effect 
of the Sacrament. And when two of the Articles have been 
ex animo subscribed, it is only reasonable to hope that in due time 
the remaining thirty-seven will follow. To have inserted the thin 
end of the wedge is more than half the battle. The late Canon 
Townsend used to relate how the Holy Father was moved to tears 
when he went, accompanied by his wife, to impress on His Holiness 
the solemn duty of bringing the Churches of Rome and England 
into harmony by a frank adoption, on the part of the former, of 
sound Anglican principles. But the worthy Canon was a little 
too impetuous in his way of going to work. To begin by observing 
to the Pope, ‘‘We have two Sacraments—you have seven; you 
must therefore abolish five,” was, to say the least, premature. 
There is a = way of settling these things, as Harry Coverdale 
said, though, to be sure, he chose a singular method of illustrating 
his principle. And the benevolent Societies that have long made 
Italy the base of their operations, and are just now preparing to 
open a fresh crusade in Spain, are quite aware that their strength 
lies in quietness and confidence, though the confidence of their 
professions is more prominent on the surface than the tranquillity 
of their proceedings. One religious journal of high respecta- 
bility contained the other day an ardent appeal for men and 
money to support a Spanish priest, who is ready at a moment's 
notice to preach Anglicanism, pure and undefiled, trom any Roman 
Catholic pulpit to which he can gain admittance—rather a dubious 
recommendation in the mouth of those who are severe upon the 
Ritualists for “eating the bread of a Protestant Church while they 
denounce its doctrines.” On the other hand, Lord Shaftesbury 
informs us in a recent speech that several cartloads of Bibles have 
been shipped for the Peninsula, with a polite message to General 
Prim, thanking him for the privilege of being allowed to send 
them there. That seems, again, rather an abrupt way of making 
the first advance to a nation which, so far as it is Christian, is 
passionately Catholic. But after the reception accorded to the 
efforts of the Bible Society in the conversion of Chinamen and 
Hindoos, it may be pardoned for turning to the Papists, as St. 
Paul, under similar circumstances, turned to the Gentiles, now 
that religious liberty is proclaimed in the most Popish country 
of Europe. To be able to preach the Recordite Gospel in the 
very land of the Inquisition—and that without the slightest danger 
of getting burnt or even thumbscrewed—is obviously a matter of 
deep thankfulness, even if you should get nobody to listen to you. 
There is as little personal risk incurred as in depositing Bibles in 
the mud or on the banks of the Ganges, and on any hypothesis 
the result cannot be less satisfactory. 

There is, however, another aspect of the question which will 
inevitably present itself to the minds both of politicians and divi 
though neither Lord Shaftesbury nor the Anglo-Continen 
Society can be expected to recognise it. Spain is just now in the 
throes of a social and political revolution, accomplished indeed 
without bloodshed, but the most complete in a moral point of 
view, and we may add the most sudden, which it has perhaps ever 
experienced since it became a nation. The country which had been 
for centuries a byword for absolutism and intolerance has in the 
course of one short month got rid of its sovereign, proclaimed the 
right of universal suffrage, banished the Jesuits, p veew the con- 
vents, established free-trade in education and worship, and liberty 
of the press. Meanwhile the great bulk of the people, who have 
been brought up on a system the precise opposite to this in every 
respect, know nothing of any education except what they have 
received from the clergy, or of any religion except Catholicism 
in its extremest, or, if Lord Shaftesbury prefers it, most ry 
and degraded form. Clearly, if such a nation is ever to 
trained to a just appreciation of its altered destinies, the process 
must be a very gradual one. Granted, for argument’s sake, that 
the perfection of truth and falsehood are to be found respectively 
at Exeter Hall and the Vatican; granted also that the priests have 
made theniselves unpopular in Spain—though it is very difficult 
to say how far this is really the case, and pretty certain that there 
must be large districts where it is not the case at all, at least 
among the rural population—still it does not follow that the 
most propitious moment has arrived for a wholesale importation 
of Protestant Bibles and Protestant preachers into Spain, simply 
because all —_ restrictions on such spiritual merchandise have 
now for the first time been removed. Liberty of speech and 
action is an excellent thing, but it may not be the wisest use of it 
to tell your neighbour, however truly, that he is a fool, or to run 
your own head against a brick wall. And this appears to be just 
what Lord Shaftesbury and his followers are doing, or proposi 
todo. ‘To tell a man accustomed all his life to hear Mass, an 
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Antichrist and the Mass a blasphemous fable, is not the likeliest 


way to convert him to your views. And, considering the im- 
mense and exclusive influence which the Catholic priesthood has 
exercised in Spain for centuries, it may be more than questioned 
whether any ecclesiastical reforms which are attempted to be 
forced on the Church from without, instead of being initiated 
from within, are likely to be successful. We are not speaking 
here of matters of discipline and finance, which come under the 
cognizance of the national Government, but of purely religious 
reforms, such as those which the enterprising apostles of Exeter 
Hall are so eager to introduce. That they may very easily 
succeed in fanning the embers of religious bigotry into a flame, 
and complicating still further the difficulties, already grave 
enough, of a social and political crisis almost unexampled in 
history, we entirely believe. That is indeed the kind of success 
we should predict for them, if they are so unfortunate as to get 
the requisite machinery for carrying out their charitable schemes. 
But it is a triumph that would be dearly purchased even at a much 
lower figure than is usually represented by the balance-sheets of 
our missionary societies. Yor above three centuries the intel- 
lectual and political greatness of Spain has been sacrificed to the 
exigencies of religious intolerance. The Inquisition destroyed the 
literature and drained the material resources of the country. It 
would be hard if now, when there seems to be some promise of 
the dawning of a brighter day, the hopes of the nation were to be 
wrecked again through a fresh outbreak of the old spirit of fierce 
intolerance. Such considerations, we are aware, will have little 
effect on those whose indiscreet zeal we would fain deprecate. 
Probably they will hardly comprehend our meaning. it may 
be more to the ose to remind them that the worst service 
they can do to the interests of Protestantism is to seek, in the 
very crisis of a great political excitement, to cram their cargoes of 
Protestant letterpress down the throats of a high-spirited and re- 
ligious, but intensely Roman Catholic, people. 


THE METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


y= few persons, we believe, have any accurate knowledge 
of the organization and the work, the prospects and the 
needs, of the department to which we owe the daily weather reports 
in the Times, and from which scientific results vastly more im- 
ne than those useful statistics may be confidently expected. 

hile Admiral Fitzroy was living the duties connected with 
meteorological observations were performed in a quasi-scientific 
manner by a department of the Board of Trade over which the 
Admiral presided. A certain amount of useful work was done, 
and a vast number of empirical prophecies—or forecasts, as 
Admiral Fitzroy preferred to call them—were published for the 
benefit of seafaring folk; but even while the enthusiastic old 
sailor who devised the system was alive to superintend its work- 
ing, very grave doubts were entertained whether the course 
pursued was likely to advance the science of meteorology, and 
very serious discrepancies occurred between the published fore- 
casts and the results experienced. While the Board of Trade was 
thus directing its —- mainly to storm-warnings and weather- 
prophecies, another wholly independent body was labouring, under 
the ablest guidance and with appliances limited in extent but 
of the best Find, for the advancement of the science of meteor- 
ology, without which the practical art of weather-forecasting 
had little chance of arriving at any satisfactory measure of 
precision and accuracy. The British Association had established 
and supported an observatory at Kew, under the direction of 
a committee, including the names so well known in the scientific 
world of Mr. Gassiot, General Sabine, Dr. Miller, and Mr. De la 
Rue, with Mr. Balfour Stewart as the executive superintendent 
of the observatory. Though it was no part of the functions of the 
Kew Committee to issue weather prophecies or to publish daily 
weather statistics, it was occupied in work of a more fruitful kind 
by collecting and reducing meteorological observations of every 
kind, as the basis from which it was hoped to attain greater cer- 
tainty than had yet been secured in this difficult branch of science. 

The egg ot affairs up to Admiral Fitzroy’s death was substan- 
tially this, that the Kew Committee were busily at work developing 
the science, while the Board of Trade department were almost 
exclusively engaged in attempts to found, upon a smattering of 
science and a good deal of guess, the nearest approach then prac- 
ticable to weather prophecies. Very much of the action of the 
Government department had depended on the personal impulse 
communicated by Admiral Fitzroy ; and when the whole subject 
had to be reconsidered on the occasion of his death, it was univer- 
sally felt that the scientific and the practical departments ought 
no longer to be divorced, and that, as far as consistent with the 
objects in view, all the guesswork and empiricism of the late 
Admiral’s system should be replaced by the more cautious 
‘nethods which science could sanction. A Committee of Inquiry 
was accordingly nominated by the Royal Society, the Board of 
Trade, and the Admiralty, and the result of their investigation 
‘vas an arrangement by which the functions of Admiral Fitzroy’s 
department were conferred upon a Committee nominated by the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, and supplied with 
funds through the Board of Trade. The Meteorological Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society was appointed at the end of 1866, 
and was in great part composed of the eminent scientific men 
who had acted on the Kew Committee. ‘he British Association 
cordially co-operated in the arrangement and the use of the Kew 


observatory and the invaluable services of Mr. Balfour § 
as scientific director, were secured for the new quasi-Gove 
department. It was determined at the outset that the cengy 
Kew should be reinforced by six other observatoy; 
some to be newly established and others already existing, whig, 
were to be placed under the general control of the Commi 
as to enable observations to be collected sweeping over the whole 
area of the British Isles. Stonyhurst, Glasgow, Aberdeen, ang 
Armagh had good working observatories in excellent hands, ang 
these were placed for meteorological purposes at the disposal of 
the Committee; while, to complete the system, new o 
tories were founded, and supplied with the requisite appli 
at Falmouth and Valencia. ‘Thus, for the first time, a reglj 
scientific meteorological department was established in th 
country, with an admirable personnel, and a scope, if not as gy. 
tensive as might be desired, at any rate sufficient to furnish 
most important supply of the data for want of which the scien 
had so long languished. It is anticipated, too, that the stre 
of this little scientific army will be continually increased 
the accession of volunteer contingents; and already one entep. 
prising coadjutor, Mr. Crossley of Halifax, has undertake 
to fit up, at his own > an observatory, which he 
will work in connexion with the Meteorological Committes— 
an example which it may reasonably be hoped will not by 
without its imitators. While these satisfactory 
ments have been made for the collection of observations 
at home, the whole system of ocean observations has been rm. 
organized on a footing which will ensure trustworthy returns from 
a number of British vessels, including those of the principal lings 
of ocean steamers, the requisite instruments being supplied and 
carefully tested at the ; observatory. The collection and 
reduction of meteorological statistics at home and at sea forms of 
course the most important part of the scientific work, but from 
the first it was strongly urged that the publication of weather 
statistics and storm warnings should not be wholly abandoned, 
How far this could be done without overstepping the true bounda- 
ries of science, and plunging into jthe empiricism which had in 
some degree discredited the really useful part of Admiral Fitzroy’s 
work, was a question of some difficulty ; but it has at length been 
settled on a basis which ought to give satisfaction both to scientific 
and practical men. The theoretical knowledge available for wea- 
ther predictions is at present altogether too small to justify confi- 
dent announcements of storms, to arrive at a specified time and to 
blow from a particular quarter. The discussion of the telegraphic 
reports daily furnished from a large number of stations, is, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to enable any one of competent knowledge to 
say whether a port is or is not within such distance of a 
reported storm or other disturbance as to run some consider 
able risk of being caught by it. To this extent storm 
warnings can be safely given, while by abstaining from 
attempt to prophesy the exact conditions of a possible distur 
ance, and by announcing the risk as more or less probable, instead 
of predicting it with an affectation of certainty, science escapes 
the slur which unfulfilled prophecy would be certain to cast upon 
her. Accordingly, the old signals in use by Admiral Fitzroy have 
been greatly simplified, and the only announcement now made to 
the ports in communication with Ke is that a storm is known to 
be raging over this or that district, the possible arrival of which 
~. would do well to be prepared for. 

hose who have not visited a meteorological observatory 7 
perhaps be curious to know what is the kind of work upon whi 
the staff is employed; and for an account, at once concise, at 
curate, and clear, we cannot do better than refer them to the 
Report of the Meteorological Committee for 1867. A very few 
words, however, will suffice to convey a general impression of 
what these establishments are doing. The main purpose of the 
observations is to obtain an exact record for every moment of every 
day, at each of the seven posts of observation, of the temperature 
and moisture of the air, of the weight of the atmosphere, and of 
the force and direction of the wind. To eflect this a very perfect 
set of self-recording instruments has been mounted at each 
cbservatory, comprising the thermograph, which registers the 
readings of the wet and dry thermometers; the baro; 
to record continuously the pressure of the atmosphere; 
the anemograph, to perform a like function for the wind. 
Of these the two former are worked by means of photography. 
The thermograph is so arranged that a concentrated pencil 
light is made to move up and down in accordance with the ms 
and fall of the mercury in the thermometer. The light falls upee & 
cylinder coated with sensitive paper, and slowly rotating by cloe 
work about a vertical axis. So long as the thermometer remails 
at the same elevation, the spot of light thrown upon the revolving 
cylinder will trace out a circle round it, which, when the paper 8 
unrolled from the cylinder, shows itself as a straight line parallel 
to the upper and lower edges. When the thermometer is rising 
or falling, the line will incline upwards or downwards ; and at the 
end of forty-eight hours, the period in which the cylinder is made 
to complete a revolution, the sensitive paper will be photographed 
from end to end with a line marking, by its elevation above t 
lower edge, the precise temperature at any moment of the period 
of observation, These thermograms are all stored away for future 
reference, and there are now accumulated at Kew actual pictures 
of every change of temperature, from the first moment when 
machinery was set at work. The moisture of the air is reco 
in precisely the same way, and in fact upon the same papers, 
the indications of a wet-bulb thermometer and a very 
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gmangement records with equal exactness the variations of the 
parometric columns. A slightly different system, in which 
mechanical means are substituted for photographic action, supplies 
g equally continuous account of all the variations in the 
grength and direction of the wind. With these appliances 
continually at work, and with a regular flood of returns from 
all of the ocean— including, as they do, observations 
a og rature of the sea, the direction and force of 
qurrents, and the like—it will readily be understood that an 
gormous mass of material is rapidly accumulating which cannot 
put be fruitful in scientific results. But the materials of science, 
ected with so much labour, and at an expense in a sense con- 
siderable, however insignificant when compared with the objects 
jn view, are not science itself, and, in fact, are absolutely useless 
wtil tabulated and arranged for comparison—reduced, as the 
gientific phrase is—in such a manner as to be available to sug- 
and test such theories as may be involved. And it is pre- 
cisely here that the Meteorological Department is in danger of 
Sealing down. The Government take an annual vote for them 
of 10,0001, which is just sufficient to keep up their observing 
h; but leaves scarcely any margin for the essential work of re- 
duction, without which the observations might as well not be made. 
Aman who should spend 1,000/. a year in supplying his household 
with food, and refuse the additional 100/. required for fuel and 
cooking to fit it for use, would scarcely be thought sane; and yet 
this is exactly analogous to what is being done with the meteoro- 
ical data out of which the future science is to be constructed. 
additional strength required to enable the Committee to con- 
yert their materials into sound and serviceable science would add 
but a small percentage to the present expenditure. The investi- 
jos of this kind which it has been found possible to make 
ve already indicated results which promise very appreciably to 
shorten the voyages and diminish the risks of our ocean-ships; 
but the work is paralysed for want of the trifling expenditure 
required to make the subordinate staff adequate to the perform- 
ance of its duties. The Government evinced a creditable zeal in 
the reconstruction of the department on a thoroughly sound basis, 
and under the best of management; and as the Committee have 
urgently pressed upon the authorities the absolute necessity for 
further aid, it is impossible to suppose that their modest demands 
will be refused, even in that era of economy which Whigs and 
Tories alike are predicting from every hustings. 


THE DERBY IN DANGER. 


UR Protestant friends assure us that, if the Irish Church is 

touched, every time-honoured institution of the country will 
be endangered, and we believe them. We are not sure whether 
the connexion will be perceived by Dr. M‘Neile or Mr. Newdegate, 
but for our own part we clearly see the consequence of tampering 
with constitutional principles in the danger which now threatens 
London of being deprived of its annual holiday at Epsom. It is 
tme that — will be allowed to proceed as usual by road 
or rail to Epsom, and to take with them any quantity of cold 
chicken and champagne for consumption upon the Downs. All 
the accessories of the Derby-day may be enjoyed as usual, and 
the only deviation from the accustomed programme will be that 
there will be no Derby. Such is the peril which now impends 
over London, and we may say over the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and we call upon constitutional politicians, if they 
would deserve their name, to come forward while there is yet 
time, and rescue from revolutionary machinations one of the most 
venerable portions of that Constitution of which they profess to be 
the guardians, 

If that sacred institution the Derby were in such danger as has 
been rumoured, we should expect any Government worthy of the 
confidence of the country to call together Parliament at the earliest 
practicable day, and to put into the mouth of Royalty an invitation 
to Lords and Commons to exercise all the wisdom and power of 
the Legislature in preserving for posterity that great festival which 
was founded by our forefathers, and of which we have ourselves 
enjoyed the benefit. When Mr. Disraeli lately announced that he 

the honour still to carry on the business of which Lord Derby 
Was for many years the head, some thoughtless persons were dis- 
posed to treat the announcement as irrelevant to the present crisis 
of national affairs, But we regard it as of the highest possible 
Importance ;. for in whom so well as in Lord Derby can the nation 
trust for deliverance from this new calamity which threatens her ? 
om Lord Derby’s ancestor came the name of this sacred insti- 
tution, and upon Lord Derby, by family as well as by poli- 
tical connexion, would devolve the duty of defending it. But 
the Derby, like some other portions of the British Constitution, 
sin less danger than has been represented. It is true that the 
Managers of Epsom races are at this moment engaged in dis- 
cussion of an unfriendly character with the owner of art of the 
d over which these races have usually been run. If the owner 
: this piece of land chooses to say that the Derby of next year 
not be run upon the accustomied course, he can say so, and 
tik power except that of Parliament can prevent his doing as he 
€s with the property which he has lately bought. Not only 
can he prevent the Derby being run upon his own land, but he 
can prevent it being run at all, either next year or the year fol- 
wing, because the nominations for both years are already made. 
© most remarkable feature of this controversy is that the 


m 
anagers of Epsom reces do not seem to have been aware of 


the difficulty which threatened them. It is not at all wonderful 
that these managers should have overlooked the public interest 
in this matter, but it might have been expected that they would 
have been thoroughly wide-awake to any possibility of a dimi- 
nution of the profits of the Grand Stand. The portion of the 
course about which a dispute has now arisen belonged during recent 
years to Mr. Carew, whom the racing newspapers describe as “‘a gen- 
tleman of thoroughly sportsmanlike instincts.” We do not know 
whether these instincts have contributed to bring Mr. Carew’s estate 
into the management of trustees and under the supervision of the 
Court of Chancery; but the fact is that, some time last winter, 
Mr. Carew’s property, over a portion of which the Derby course 
passes, was sold by direction of that Court to Mr. Studd, a gen- 
tleman who owns steeple-chase horses, and who also seems to 
possess sportsmanlike instincts, although they operate in a dif- 
ferent direction from thosé of Mr. Carew. According to Mr. 
Studd’s version of the affair, Mr. Dorling and other members of 
the Grand Stand Committee, on hearing of Mr. Studd’s purchase, 
proceeded to survey and measure a new course which should 
avoid the land of which that gentleman had become owner. 
This new course, says Mr. Studd, “was eventually abandoned as 
unsuitable.” We can hardly believe that Mr. Dorling knows 
his business no better than would thus appear. The course 
might be in the highest degree suitable, but it would not 
be the course over which subscribers to the Derby of next year 
had agreed to run that race. “Neither the Stewards, Clerk of 
the Course, nor any other persons, can waive or vary the pub- 
lished conditions of any race without the consent of all the sub- 
scribers.” The law is thus laid down, and no doubt correctly, 
in a well-known treatise; and it follows that the laying out of a 
partially new course, after the entries for the race have been made, 
would be such a departure from the conditions as would render 
the race run over that new course void. Indeed, this point is so 
clear that we cannot suppose the Committee could have over- 
looked it. We should rather conjecture that, as regards next 

ear, the Committee depended upon an agreement which they 

ad entered into with Mr. Carew for the occupation of his 
land upon the old terms until August 1869. But here, again, it 
is difficult to understand how the Committee could be ignorant of 
what seems to have been generally known—that Mr. Carew’s 
property was vested in trustees ; and that it was at least doubtful 
whether Mr. Carew, under these oa, could enter into 
any binding agreement for the occupation of his land. This doubt, 
if it existed, might easily have been cleared up; and indeed Mr. 
Studd, as soon as he heard that the Committee relied upon the 
agreement, denied its validity, and stated that, if the Committee 
desired to run races over his land, they must obtain his permission 
upon such terms as he might think proper to exact. To use a 
metaphorical expression, Mr. Studd has got the Committee “in 
Chancery,” and his sportsmanlike instincts may suggest to him 
that he had better make _— use of the opportunity, 
On-lookers of this squabble might possibly be disposed to address 
to Mr. Studd the encouragement which practitioners in Chan- 
cery sometimes receive from an approving mob—“Hit him 
hard; he has got no friends.” The Committee of the Grand 
Stand at Epsom are popularly known as a body which sells to the 
public on the Derby-day a quantity of tickets of admission utterly 
disproportioned to the space available on their premises to see the 
race. We should not perhaps be wrong in saying that, next to 
the refreshment bars at rail way-stations, this Grand Stand at Epsom 
is the greatest abuse to which the British public submits. The 
attendance on the Derby-day has enormously increased, while the 
arrangements for accommodating the public remain almost exactly 
as they were. The Committee must receive a very large sum of 
money, and if the sportsmanlike instincts of Mr. Studd lead 
to their being compelled to admit him to a share of it, 
this is all the better for Mr. Studd, and none the worse for visitors 
to Epsom. The Committee have been used to pay Mr. Carew 
300l. a year. Mr. Studd demands 1,000/. a year and a bonus of 
2,500l., half of which he offers to bestow in a prize to be run for 
at the next Summer Meeting. If Mr. Studd’s terms are accepted, 
we think that the prize which he offers to give ought to be called, 
in commemoration of the circumstances in which it originated, 
“The Chancery Plate.” Only “screws” should be allowed to 
enter for this plate. 

It is reasonable to a that this dispute will be accom- 
modated, and indeed Mr. Studd has stated that he would be the 
last person to desire to deprive England of her national race. But 
that which has been threatened now may actually happen at some 
future time. The greater portion of the Derby course passes 
over land belonging to Mr. Briscoe, one of the members of Par- 
liament for West Surrey, and that gentleman might possibly have 

olitical as well as sportsmanlike instincts which would move 
Lie to continue to afford the accommodation which the Committee 
and the public have hitherto enjoyed upon Epsom Downs. But 
let us Suppose that this property came into the hands of some 
person who thought that it was his duty to put an end to horse- 
racing at Epsom. It is not many years ago that an influential 
resident in Doncaster gravely proposed to the authorities of that 
town to discontinue those races without which Doncaster would 
hardly exist at all. The authorities, of course, answered that, 
with every respect for their pious townsman, they could not go 
that length ; but they would continue to hold races, and he should 
be allowed every facility for preaching against their wickedness, 
The training-ground on ee Wold, near Malton, came within 
the last few yearsintothe hands ofanew proprietor;Wwho thought that 
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racing was wicked, and that the Wold would produce a higher 
rent if ploughed for wheat. Accordingly, he demanded from the 
trainers at Malton terms for the ground to which they declined to 
agree, and the effect was that, agony enough ground remained 
open for ordinary training, it has, we believe, become usual to try 

e Malton horses upon the race-course at York. We hear a good 
deal sometimes about the rights, or supposed rights, of the people 
to enjoy commons and other open spaces as they have been used 
to do, and perhaps, if we examined the addresses of candidates for 
metropolitan constituencies, we should find pledges of determination 
to maintain these rights. Unfortunately, however, Courts of law 
are wanting in that breadth and freedom of view which dis- 
tinguishes the popular M.P. The owner of Epsom Downs would 
have full legal power to treat the English nation as the owner of 
Langton Wold treated the inhabitants of Malton. Considering 
that a Railway Company might take Mr. Studd’s land to build a 
station to bring people to see the races, some people might per- 
haps think it not quite unreasonable to enforce, if necessary, in 
the same way the temporary use of the same land for holding 
the races which people come to see. But we do not apprehend 
that any such compulsion will be requisite. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STATES OF BRITANNY.* 


FPNIIS is a real and solid contribution, not only to the history of 
the province to which the book is specially devoted, but to 
the general history of France, and thereby of Europe. It is not a 
book written with any momentary purpose, and yet it bears on it 
the marked impress of the time in which it is written. It is 
indeed a sign of the times when men of intellect in France can, 
not in the way of passionate declamation against the existing 
state of things, but in the way of calm and deliberate judgment, 
look back to the days before the Revolution as days when both 
intellectual and political life were under less restraint than 
they are now. ‘This feeling runs through the whole of the 
Count of Carné’s book. It never shows itself in any violent 
or unbecoming shape, but it is easy to see that the thought 
is constantly present to him. He is no blind admirer of the 
past, no blind depreciator of the present. But he sees that the 
chains which bound France in the last century, in some respects 
heavier, were also in some respects iighter, than the chains which 
bind her now. ‘The evils of the old régime are gone, but some 
good has gone along with them. The monstrous excesses of tyranny 
which happened under the old system are no longer likely. But 
men spoke their thoughts then more freely than they do now. 
No modern government is likely to be so corrupt as the old royal 
despotism. But the royal despotism had to put up with opposi- 
tion, and to listen to an amount of plain-speaking, of which no 
trace remains under the present system. The Parliaments, both of 
Paris and elsewhere, and the provincial Estates of those provinces 
which retained them, kept up a real and vigorous political life. 
They had plenty of faults both in their constitution and in their 
manner of action. But, while they existed, the nation could not 
be said to be wholly dead. Despotism had in those days to face 
something more than the criticism of a few opposition speakers in 
an assembly the majority of which in the end votes asit is bid. It 
had to face the actual refusal of its demands by bodies which pos- 
sessed and which exercised the constitutional right to refuse them. 
The co-existence of arbitrary power and real political independ- 
ence is most remarkable. The States of Britanny successfully 
maintained their rights as a body in times when each member of 
them was liable to be hurried off to prison, without trial or accu- 
sation, by a royal lettre de cachet. 

None of the once distinct States which had been annexed to 
the French dominion preserved more of its old independence than 
the ancient Duchy of Britanny. The union of bBritanny with 
France was not indeed, like that of Elsass or Provence or Franche 
Comté, the annexation of a foreign State with which France had 
absolutely nothing to do. Britanny had been, for ages before its 
union, an acknowledged fief of the Crown of France. But it was 
merely a fief; it was no part of the King’s immediate dominions. 
The Duke of Britanny owed to the King of France whatever suit 
and service was implied in his relation of feudal vassalage. But 
neither the individual Breton nor the States of Britanny stood 
in any relation at all to the King of France. The Duke, within 
his own Duchy, was an independent sovereign, but he was most 
certainly a constitutional sovereign. This perfectly distinct State 
was never, till the Revolution, merged in France. Britanny was 
united to France by an international treaty, the terms of which 
were by no means so close as those of the present Union between 
England and Scotland. Britanny not only, like Scotland, pre- 
served her own laws and Law Courts; she preserved her own 
legislative body. Still the union was closer than the merely 
personal union which united England and Scotland from 1603 to 
1707. It was more like the union between Sweden and Norway 
or that between Hungary and Austria. The sovereign of France 
was to be always sovereign of Britauny, but in every other respect 
Breton independence was guaranteed. This treaty was made in 
1532 by the States of Vannes. Up to that time the union caused 


in 1491 by the marriage of Charles the Eighth and 
Britanny had been quite precarious. Francis “the First eee 
hereditary claims to Britanny. The Duchy passed on the death ¢ 
Anne to her daughter Claude. Francis, as Claude’s husban 
Duke for life, but after him, by virtue of the marriage contract of 
Anne, the Duchy would pass to his second son. This arran 

was now set aside, and the two States, France and Britanny, 

to be united for ever under one sovereign. Britany retained all 
rights which it had had under its own Dukes, It is the history 
of these rights, and of the assemblies which maintained then, 
which the Count of Carné has sought to trace out in the pres 
volumes, 

He has, we think, very successfully attained his object, 4, 
has given a continued interest to a subject which might at fing 
sight have seemed not very attractive, and he has shown th 
real political importance of an institution which shallow talkey 
might easily be tempted to despise. And he has done so in a style 
worthy of his subject, and which gives one hope that there is yy 
a chance for the seemingly doomed French tongue. A Bret 
noble has doubtless advantages in the way of composition which 
are forbidden to a Parisian littérateur. It is open to him to writ 
| like a scholar and a gentleman, not like a Prefect or a writer g 
‘| feuilletons. The Count of Carné writes throughout in a sensi 

serious, manly style—a thing which it is just as possible to do ip 
French as in any other language, if a man will an oad 
the Count of Carné’s two volumes there is not a touch of sp 
sational writing or of sensational printing. Nay, if it were not 
that the Count has an odd fondness for talking about “ péripéties” 
we should have said that there was not a single touch of th 
Imperial patois in the whole book. We are not very clear what 
a “péripétie” is; perhaps it has something to do with tho 
“ apogées”” which States and Empires are p Rd coming to in 
modern French books, and which mean either the top or the 
bottom of things—one has to stop and think which. Setting 
aside the “ péripéties,” the Count of Carné’s way of writing 
French is one which is distinctly a comfort to his readers. 

The States of Britanny, like the States of nearly every other 
country of Western Europe, consisted of the usual three orders— 
the clergy, the nobles, and the tiers, or commons. Now this 
constitution was eminently aristocratic. It sounds like a ma 
representative system, but it was far from being so. There 
was no real representation of the people at all. A real represen- 
tation of the people does not imply that every man has a vote; 
but it does imply that every man should have the power of 
getting a vote. No corner of the country, no class or profes- 
sion among its inhabitants, should be hopelessly shut out. Here 
lay the weak side of most of the medizval constitutions. They 
did not represent the nation, but only certain privileged classes 
of the nation. Technically the clergy and nobles only wer 
“ privileged ” classes, but in truth the ders, in comparison with 
the bulk of the people, was as much a privileged class as the 
others. The third Estate of the Breton Assembly consisted wholly 
of the representatives of certain towns. It is clear that the citizens 
of those towns formed a privileged class as contrasted with the 
unenfranchised masses throughout the country. And this suggests 
two points, not exactly implied in the Count of Carné’s title-jags 
but so closely connected with hig subject that we could have 
wished that he had enlarged-somewhat upon them. What was 
the internal constitution of the Breton towns? Who elected their 
representatives? We need not say that, among English boroughs 
before the great Reform Bill, there might be found every variety of 
franchise, con the pot-wallopers of Preston to the most oligarchie 
corporations. How stood the case in Britanny? The King, by 
the way, appears from the Réglement des Etats (printed a3 a 
Appendix to the second volume) to have had the somewhat 
dangerous power of enfranchising and disfranchising boroughs at 
pleasure, saving only, it would seem, the rights of a few of the 
greatest cities. Then one would like to know more of the state 
of the rural population. It is plain that those classes of people who 
were neither nobles nor citizens of the privileged towns were in no 
way represented. Was there any such class, above the rank of 
mere peasantry? And what was the condition of the mer 
peasantry ?—a condition which, we need not say, varied much in 
different parts of France. From various incidental notices in the 
book, it would seem, especially from the account of the Conspiracy 
of Pontallec, under the Regency, that the nobles were popular 
here and unpopular there, probably according to their pa 
character, but perhaps also according to different relations between 
them and the mass of the people in different parts of so large 
province. : 
The constitution of the first Estate, the clergy, was highly 
aristocratic, whether we look at it as a representation of the clergy 
themselves, or in its relation to the people at large. ‘The Bishops 
of Britanny, nine in number, had of course seats. So had certam 
Abbots, and the representative of the Chapters. That is to sy 
seats were confined to those among the clergy who ranked highest 
in their own order, and who were usually connected with the 
secular aristocracy. The parochial clergy, the democracy of the 
profession, and sprung commonly from the wass of the 
seem to have had no representation at all. ‘ 

The real life of the Assembly seems to have lain in the second 
Estate, that of the Noblesse. They were the most numerous and 
the must independent. In later times at least this body was not 


sonally. Forming thus a body of eight or nine hundre 


* Les Etats de Bretagne et ? Administration de cette Province jusqu'en 
1789. Par le Comte.de Carné. 2 vols. Didier et Ci, 1863. 


representative, but every gentleman had a right to Prey had 
more of the real spirit of a popular Assembly than either of the 
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gher orders. And they seem to have been always actuated by a 
ine, though sometimes not a very enlightened, love of freedom. 
Breton nobility were not a courtier nobility. They either 
ed in the army or lived on their own estates, and they num- 
Jered among them but few of those hangers-on of the Court 
summum bonum was to hold the King’s candle as he got 
into bed. The thus really represented the life of the province, 
gj on the whole they honourably defended its liberties. Mlegal 
edicts, illegal taxes, were always vigorously, often successfully, 
withstood. On the other hand, it now and then happened that 
the King or his Governor really knew what was better for the 
than its own nobles did. We find the States not only 
gesisting illegal encroachments, but sometimes also withstanding 
really good proposals of local improvement. There is nothing 
ua hs in this. The Bretons are by no means the only people 


who had rather govern themselves ill than be well governed by 


anybody else. 
On the whole the three Estates pulled well together. Dissen- 
sions between them, as between our own two Houses, were much 
Jess common than one would have expected. Then, besides the 
Estates, a most important part in the history of the Duchy is filled 
the supreme Court of justice, the Parliament of Rennes, 
wih the other Parliaments of the Kingdom, exercised, by 
its power of registration of edicts, a check on the royal prerogative, 
¢ whose members formed an intermediate body between the 
nobles and the tiers. The Count of Carné gives us abundant in- 
struction as to the political working of this Court. But we con- 
fess that we deal bees liked to hear a little more both as to its 
ition and as to its ordinary administration of justice. 

It is of these bodies that the Count of Carné gives us the his- 
tory, a history mainly consisting of gallant struggles against the 
constant encroachments of the French Kings. This history we 
cannot undertake to follow in detail. We have thought it better 
toawaken some interest in the subject, by giving our readers some 
notion what the States of Britanny were, and sending students 
tither of French history or of political science to the Count of 
Carné’s book, to see sob a body so constituted did. We have 
read the whole with a very deep interest. To most readers perhaps 
the most interesting part will be the last, that which describes 
the connexion of Breton affairs with the great Revolution. There 
issomething most remarkable and instructive in the way in which 
this ancient constitution suddenly collapsed, as soon as inen found 
out that liberty meant something besides the privileges of three 
classes of men. The weak side of the Breton nobility now came 
out, in their unwise cleaving to exclusive rights which were 
evidently doomed. Yet one could have wished that a constitu- 
tion which had so long and so effectually withstood royal tyranny 
had been reformed rather than swept away. One regrets to see 
the name of Britanny—a name, as the Count of Carné proudly 
says, Older than that of France—wiped out of the map, and to 
see, not only exclusive privileges, but all that gave life to the 
Breton peopie, swept away in one whirlwind of destruction. The 
whole of the Count of Carné’s book belongs to historical writing 
of a good school; but this closing part possesses a still higher 
interest than any other. It is pleasant to read a book written 
in France which is not given up to abject worship of French 
wity, and which reminds men that historical rights and the faith 
of treaties may be of more real worth than the speculations of the 
most ingenious theorist. 


GREG’S LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS.* 


ie seems now to be so firmly established a usage that 
pressed writings are to be reprinted, that it is hardly 
while any longer to discuss the question of its propriety or 
value. There are two sides to it, as to nearly all other questions. 
Writers are more likely to take pains with the thought, the style, 
and the preparation of the matter, of compositions which they 
design one day to present to the public in an independent form. 
But then, on the other hand, this prospect of — lication may 
often tempt mer to throw into comparatively slight and fugitive 
Pieces energies and labour which would be much more effective 
if concentrated in a single solid and compacted book. Provided 
We can only be sure that the great central reservoir of fresh 
ideas be kept full, it is eminently. desirable that the thousand 
conduits in which these ideas are transmitted to the general 
World should be as ample, as direct, and as pure as they possibly 
tan be. Or, in other words, provided the constant generation of 
hew and co-ordinated thought be not interrupted, then the more 
men write for daily or weekly or monthly consumption what they 
try to make of permanent worth also, the better for that vast 
majority whom want of time and want of mental discipline pre- 
vent from drinking at the greater fountains of knowledge. r 
a" one of the ablest of the band who thus bring ideas into 
pub ages and supply knowledge and stimulate thought for 
those who shrink from attacking big books; and what he writes 
8 sufficiently marked by pains and care, alike in preparation and 
Composition, to justify him fully in seeking for it reperusal and 
something like permanence. 
.,The essays in the present volume are social, literary, and 
Slographical. For the two most distinctively social essays, those 
namely on “Time” and “Good People,” we do not care very 
much, They are a little too solemn, a little too like the dis- 


courses of some non-ecclesiastical pulpit. Well-written as they 
are in one sense, they want that play and fancy and lightness 
of touch which mark the best kind of social essay, and which 
have made this kind of composition so popular. The truth is that 
Mr. Greg takes the world too seriously to care to be sportive 
about any side of it. He feels the vast and penetrative power 
which men collectively exercise over every individual man, too 
sane J and keenly to be able to sharpen the edge of his humour 
over the foibles of society. The extent to which social arrange- 
ments enter into the lives and shape the characters of men is so 
vividly present to his mind that he never dares be other than 
deeply serious in talking about anything that has to do with 
society. Thus, in the very excellent and even powerful essay on 
the “False Morality of Lady Novelists,” the writer begins by 
saying that we can “hardly over-estimate the importance of 
novels, whether we regard the influence they exercise upon an 
age, or the indications they afford of its characteristic tendencies 
and features”; and presently he adds, that perhaps “ with refer- 
ence to the sphere and nature of the impressions they produce, 
rose works of fiction constitute precisely that branch of the 
intellectual activity of a nation which a far-seeing moralist would 
watch with the most vigilant concern, and supervise with the 
most anxious and unceasing care.” A following essay, entitled 
“French Fiction; the Lowest Deep,” is a ee by just the 
same tone. That is to say, in reading Mr. Greg’s essays, we 
are always in the hands of the moralist. The questions which 
he asks are always questions about the right and the wrong, 
about the socially expedient and the socially inexpedient, 
about the title to moral praise or the liability to moral censure. 
The considerations which guide him in finding answers to this 
sort of question are as removed as possible from bei 
conventional, or resting on trite and worn-out grounds; 

the social morality on which Mr. Greg insists, and to which he 
looks, is not limited by the ideas that reign within a six-mile 
radius from Charing Cross. His standard is that of a fresh and 
reasoning thinker, and if he is now and again marked by a touch 
of Pharisaism, at least it is not the Pharisaism of the schools and 
churches. His estimate of “the relative culpability of certain sins, 
failings, and backslidings” is clear enough, but it is not the esti- 
mate either of the church or of the oul. When he complains 
that “ frailties which often indicate nothing worse than too much 
tenderness and too little strength are spoken of and treated with a 
cruel harshness which should be reserved for, and might be fitly 
lavished on, the bitter, selfish, or malignant passions” ; that “the 
tyrannical and selfish temper that makes every one around it mise- 
rable, is blamed as an unamiable fault, the yielding folly which 
can refuse nothing to one it loves is denounced as an unpardonable 


is at all events free from cant and commonplace. Still we 
wish that Mr. Greg had more often remembered that the moral 
side of conduct, art, and literature, is not their only side, even if 
it be, as it certainly is, the most important. One becomes rather 
fatigued with the reference of all forms of activity to this single 
standard. In criticizing a novel, for example, there are plenty 
of other points besides its supposed social effect or tendency 
which no critic ought to pass over—such as invention, fancy, 
creation of consistent and coherent character, fidelity of presenta- 
tion. Even with so morbid and gross a book as M. Feydeau’s 
Fanny, it was worth while to account for its marvellous success 
—in itself a scandal,” as Mr. Greg truly says—by the verisi- 
militude of its presentation of certain sorts of irregular 
sion. In the case of the younger Dumas the author gives 
some recognition to the workmanship of that most artistic, if 
most unwholesome, writer; but in the case of the elder D 
Mr. Greg’s disapproval of the wild and unhealthy excitement of 
that novelist’s extravagant stories blinds him entirely to his 
wonderful invention and singular story-telling powers. And 
throughout there is too much of this way of looking at things; it 
reminds one of people who, when taken to see a great landsca) 
can only wonder about the quantity of its produce or the wie 
of the timber, or who insist on inquiring about picturesque bits of 
heath and woodland whether they are well-drained and healthy. 
We should be glad if Mr. Greg would one day discuss the thesis 
which great critics have maintained, that no subject is immoral, 
and that it is only the treatment which can make any subject so. 
A judicious examination of this question, with some such novel 
as young Dumas’s Affaire Clémengeau as a source and ground of 
illustrations, would, we believe, do a great deal to explain, and 
perhaps to mend, that narrowness of standard which French 
writers are accustomed to complain of in English criticism. 
Having said so much of those parts of his book where Mr. 
Greg seems to us to have carried the moral way of measuring 
things somewhat too far, let us add that, in the essays where he 
comes on to the wider ground of = or national morality, he 
speaks with a force and high enlightenment that are peculiar! 
striking—in the essay, for example, “Why are Women Redund- 
ant? ”; in the criticism on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attack (if Mr. 
Arnold acknowledges himself capable of es so unurbane as 
an attack) on Bishop Colenso, in “ Truth v. Edification ”; and par- 
ticularly in the “Doom of the Negro Race.” In the last-named 
essay, even those who might be most inclined to criticize his con- 
clusions will that Mr. Greg comes out as a publicist of v 
high quality indeed ; the careful preparation of facts, their luci 


and orderly arrangement, and the wisdom of the political philo- 
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sophy, compose a most masterly piece, We have sometimes found 
in Mi. Greg’s contributions to the discussion of contemporary 


sin ”’—why, we feel that, if too much of a moralist, his — 
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— a certain thinness of tone, almost indicative of some 
efect in the supreme quality of benevolence. Perhaps this effect 
was due to the compression necessary in the form in which 
these contributions were made. At all events, there is none 
of it in this essay. The criticism on our emancipation policy 
isadmirable. “ Selfishly and sinfully we enslaved the negro for 
our profit; selfishly, lazily, and almost as sinfully, we set him 
free for the relief of our tardily awakened, impatient, intem- 
perate, and unenlightened conscience.” We do not know a 
sentence better worth the attention of all the best-intentioned 
folk in England than the second clause of this. And, consider- 
ing the cant which is so much talked about subject races, there 
is plenty of suggestiveness and timely instruction in Mr, Greg’s 
rotest that ‘‘savage existence— mere existence, vegetable 
ife, life amid yams and plantains, with a cloth round their loins 
and a thatch over their heads—is not a condition into which 
England can or ought to allow half a million of her subjects, 
whom she has taken in hand, to sink; that if this be the result of 
our work, we have done our work very ill, and must set to work 
at once to do it better. . . We cannot acquiesce without great 
guilt in his relapse into savagery. Ie has no right to be a savage.” 
And so forth. The strenuous elevation of this and other similar 
passages in the same essay is as remarkable as their practical 


acity. 

Those who are indifferent to more important themes will find 
lenty to interest them in the essays on Madame de Staél, 
hateaubriand, and De Tocqueville. They abound in anecdote 

and graphic characterization. Nothing of the kind can be better 

than the sentences on Chateaubriand beginning, “ He was the 
same man at eighteen as at eighty; the same in obscurity as 
in fame, the same in politics as in love; never simple, never 
natural, never true; absorbingly selfish, incurably affected,” and 
so on to the close of the essay. Mr. Greg’s writing is marked, 
too, by a singular neatness of expression; we can imagine him 
taking pains about the fitness ot his epithets, as dandies take 
pains about their boots and their hair. Yet this does not at all 
prevent his style from being full of vigour and fibre. Sometimes, 
indeed, we fancy there are signs of something like a strong self- 
consciousness about it, if one may predicate self-consciousness of 

a style; and, to turn from a moral to a literary defect, we some- 

times wish the author would not yield to the weakness of using 

French words when he is supposed to be writing English. It is 

not good to write of men “rushing, téte baissée,” and “ going at it, 

en sabreur”; of “a fade compliment,” of a person “ being 
pore in her conversation, rather than a sayer of bons mots. 

nd, by the way, is it not rather too wicked to use a masculine 
adjective in this way of Madame de Staél? She was thought 
masculine enough, we know, as one of Mr. Greg’s good stories 
reminds us. But this is only a trifle, and the volume is full of 
vigorous and elevated ideas excellently put, 


COX’S RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD.* 


ye chief interest attaching to Mr. Valentine Cox’s Recollec- 
tions of Oxford lies in the reality which they give to much 
that might otherwise pass with many for the phantoms of a mor- 
bid fancy or the distorted effects of a medium of party passion 
or ill-will. It might almost seem incredible the: the memory of 
one man living should span over a gulf so wide and black as that 
which separates the University life of our day from what it was 
at the period to which this volume takes us back. Our eyes -— 
in the Egyptian darkness which was felt over the whole land of 
intellect manners under the Hanoverian rule. “Can these dry 
bones live ?” might the most hopeful and imaginative of witnesses 
have exclaimed, on looking on the valley of death whitened only 
with the remains of learning and science long gone by. The exact 
date of Mr. Cox’s first personal reminiscences of the state of things 
at the University is not stated by him. His young fingers, however, 
he tells us, were fully sensible of the severe two months’ frost of 
1789. It was in the same year that Master Crotch, “the Musical 
Prodigy,” afterwards the well-known Oxford organist and professor, 
came out in concertos on the organ at the Music-room. Those 
were days when the shrine of learning was beset with dangers of 
a different kind from those which now flutter the heart of youth- 
ful genius or stir the alarms of anxious parents. Armed highway- 
men rode over Park Meadow, and footpads lurked in Bagley 
Wood or along the Iffey Road. Nor had Alma Mater, when 
reached in bodily safety, much to satisfy the hunger and thirst 
-of the soul. The question might have been put with reference 
to Fellows and Heads of pretty much every College alike, which 
is said to have puzzled the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg at 
her visit in 1819—“ Les associés du Collége que vous appellez 
“All Souls,’ & quoi s’occupent-ils”? In a clever squib of the 
period written by a scholar who, we are glad to know, lives to 
witness the resurrection to life of that buried city of the Muses— 
Dr. Cotton, Archdeacon of Cashel—amongst other topics for 
discussion or elucidation is one which contrasts the number of 
Professors with the rarity of their lectures :—“ Prelectores an pree- 
lectiones numero sint plures ? ” From the thinness of their classes 
the query has at other times been, “an feles an mures sint hodie 
lures?” The visitor from London might have been greeted, as 
e crossed Magdalen Bridge, with the spectacle of a row of Heads 


* Recollections of Oxford. By G. V. Cox, M.A. New College, iate Esquire 
— and Coroner in the Univeisity of Uxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1868. 


of Colleges and Senior Fellows smoking long clay pipes i . 
what was little better than an they’ waited 
mail and the London news. In Common Rooms he would 
met with the sanded floor and the stale smoke of a country tavern 
of our time, and with tables deeply marked by the rings of ter 
pots, or bearing the indents of the same made by the Fellows in 
their boisterous merrymaking. Any Master of Arts could resent 
an undergraduate for his degree, with a certificate of his hayj 
passed an examination in arts. It was only within the last fop 
years that New College at Oxford and King’s at Cambridge sup. 
rendered the privilege of examining their own members g 
from the public schools. For this valuable testamur the custo 

fee was a good dinner to the obliging M.A. Lord Eldon’s well 
known account of his own examination twenty years before might 
doubtless apply equally well to the state of things which Mr, (ox 
recalls to mind, though our author's loyalty to his University leads 
him to regard it_as but a post-prandial scandal. Young Scot 
was examined in Hebrew and in history. “ What is the Hebros 
for the place of a skull? Who founded University College?” 
“Schemes,” or little sheets containing forty or fifty questions jp 
each science, were handed on from one undergraduate age to 
another. Alexander Knox, in one of his essays, declares he has 
known such papers to consist of an inquiry into the pedignge of g 
racehorse. ‘Things had as yet become but little better than 
were half a century before, in the days of the author of Terra 
Filius, Nicholas Amhurst. The public lectures were then laid 
aside, and very few Tutors did more than instruct their pupilsin a 
little “humdrum logic.” The pupil had no more to do than to cram 
up certain ready-made “strings” of syllogisms for disputations 
So for B.A. examination he had “ skeletons” of all the known arts 
and sciences, with the answers to all the routine questions, which’ 
in a fortnight any sharp schoolboy might get “at his tongue’s 
end.” The writer, be it observed, was for this presumedly scan- 
dalous attack upon Alma Mater expelled from the University, 
That there was nothing extravagantly far-fetched in this picture of 
the academic life of that seat of learning may be gathered from 
an intermediate episode, which we meet with in the Autobio- 
graphy of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. Whatever amount of com 
tive strictness had come over the examination for the Bachelor's 
or Master’s degree in Arts had not yet extended itself to the 
subsequent ordeal in Divinity :— 

We arrived at Oxford [i.e. he and Dr. Robertson, John Home, and James 
Adam] before dinner [this was in 1758], and put up at the Angel. . . . 
John Douglas, who knew we were coming, was passing trials [ie, doing 
Exercises} for his degree of D.D., and that very day was in the act of one of 
his wail-lectures, as they are called, for there is no audience. At that Uni- 
versity, it seems, the trial is strict when one takes a Master’s or Bachelor's, 
but slack when you come to the Doctor’s degree: and vice versd at Cam- 
bridge. However that be, we found Douglas sitting in a pulpit, in one of 
their chapels [i.e. the Divinity School], with not a soul to hear him but 
three old beggar-women, who came to try if they might get some charity, 
On seeing us four enter the Chapel, he talked to us and wished us away, 
otherwise he would be obliged to lecture. We would not go away, we 
answered, as we wished a — of Oxford learning ; on which he read 
two or three verses out of the Greek Testament, and began to expound it in 
Latin. We listened for five minutes, and then, telling where we were to 
dine, we left him, to walk about. 

With the new century an improved state of things began. In 
the first shaking of a dry rm we may trace the reforming 
vigour of Dean Cyril Jackson, of Christ Church. The new 
Examination Statute, long clamoured for by the enlightened 
few who formed the salt of the University, was hammered by 
him into shape with the aid chiefly of Drs. Kveleigh and Parsons. 
As the last sign of the expiring régime a rush was made to 
get through the B.A. degree before the meshes of the academical 
net were made dangerously smaller. For the year 1801 the 
number of determining Bachelors rose to 250—that is, about 
ninety over the average of previous years. In the year 1802 
the new Public Examination Statute came into effect. The 
chief feature of it was the appointment of Public Examiner, 
sworn to do their duty “ sedulo et fideliter, omni odio et amicitid, 
spe et timore, sepositis.” The first effect of a change so sweeping 
was feeble enough. The innovators themselves, with a singular, 
miscalculation of their possible success, had modestly limited to 
twelve the number of those meritorious candidates “ qui 9 
examinatoribus publicis maxime commendaverint.” The only 
claimants of this honour in the first year were two. Of the five 
Examiners who officiated at this first experiment one still survives 
in Henry Phillpotts, “ clarum ac venerabile nomen.” Another 
was the late Bishop Copleston, of Llandaff. The classes filled 
but slowly. In 1805 ‘Tinney of Magdalen had the list all to 
himself. In 1807 the names, hitherto placed in order of meritj 
were ranged alphabetically ; a second class was added in classics, & 
line dividing those in it who were deserving of higher merit; 4 
classes were instituted “in disciplinis mathematicis et physicis.” 
The numbers now swelled rapidly. In 1808 the earliest double- 
first was achieved by Peel of Christ Church, taking up, # 
undergraduate tradition long whispered in admiring awe, “ omnes 
libros classicos.” It would, however, be egregiously unjust did: 
we ignore the occasional flashes of learning or genius that all 
along illumined the dark void. The mantle of scholarship rested, 
with dignity and weight, if not with elegance or grace, on te 
shoulders of Gaisford. In the list of prize poems and essays 
we muy still trace a catena of names which pass on from 
hand to hand the torch of intellect. In 1803 Heber’s Pales- 
tine awoke quite a furore. Even on the rehearsal evenings 
—for in those days there were two public rehearsals before 


the formal recitation—the theatre, Mr, Cox records, was nume- 
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-— 
ously attended. Shuttleworth’s Latin poem in the same year, 
« Byzantium,” was highly estimated, while a third future bishop, 
Daniel Wilson, carried off the prize for the English Essay 
on “Common Sense.” There was as yet no prize for a Latin 
Bssay. For that the University was indebted to Lord Grenville, 
on his becoming Chancellor, in 1810. The revival had by this 
time made itself sufficiently apparent to warrant, with an effect that 
took the enemies of Oxford by surprise, Copleston’s strenuous 
defence of the University studies against the fierce attack of the 
Edinburgh Review. Classical scholarship and divinity, together 
with the general culture which then passed under the vague 
title of belles-lettres, had never wanted worthy representatives 
in the professorial chairs, or in the lists of the more prominent 
alumni of the University. The weak point in the Oxford system 
was the idolatrous worship of logic, in its driest and most sterile 
form. The so-called “science” of the schoolmen, itself most 
inadequately and feebly represented in the meagre outline of 
Aldrich, held undisputed sway in every lecture-room and in the 
public examinations. Greek and Roman history held a place in 
the curriculum of study, but the area of history comprised in it was 
limited in either case to a narrow period, and the manuals supple- 
menting the texts of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus were 
bald and unscientific beyond description. Of science in the present 
acceptance of the term, if we except the slender amount of physical 
jnowledge involved in reading for a class in mathematics, there 
was absolutely nothing. The falsity of the base and the loose- 
ness of the superstructure of the edifice of learning formed the 
subject of a satirical ge of singular keenness and power, called 
the Oxford Spy, to the publication of which, in the year 1818, 
Mr. Cox draws attention as one of the auguries of reform about to 
come upon the institutions of Oxford. It was soon known to be 
the work of a young student of Christ Church, Shergold Boone, who 
from delicate health, combined with the fastidious and retirin 
temperament which often accompanies minds of an abstract an 
idealistic cast, failed in later life to impress the public to an extent 
at all adequate to his early promise. The dissatisfaction with the 
course of study which found vent in the smart epigrams of this 
academical squib was the cause of the writer's not presenting 
himself for those classical honours which the judgment of his 
contemporaries anticipated for him. Few words could be made to 
picture more vividly the period of transition between Oxford of 
the old and of the new learning :— 

While modern science meets a doubtful doom 

Like some plain girl in an assembly-room, 

Who waits, in painful diffidence to know 

If fops will deign to ask her hand or no, 

The successive steps of revolution which brought Oxford to what 
she now is are detailed with care and precision in Mr. Cox's narra- 
tive. Though not holding a position to influence, or even for- 
ag to participate in, the legislative action of the University, he 
has been an assiduous—in fact, a necessary—spectator, and even 
assistant, at each stage of the process. The office and functions of 
a University Bedel, especially of an Esquire Bedel, may be a mys- 
tery to many of our readers. They will ere long be things 
of the past; for one of the most vivid, not to say the most 
bitter, of our author’s “recollections” is that, with his retirement 
on his well-earned pension, the line of more than six centuries 
comes to an end. His golden symbol of office, the “poker” of 
imeverent undergraduates, will go, we presume, to swell the store 
ofemblems and memorials of Oxford’s pristine pomp and splendour 
mone or other of her museums. In his pleasant volume of Recol- 
lections he has left a memorial more lasting, we would hope, than 
brass or gilt. The changes which he has seen; the learned or the 
famous men whom he has marshalled to their seats of dignity in 
Church or academic state; the sermons, the discourses, the de- 
bates, the displays in prose and verse which during sixty years 
of unremitting academical service have fallen upon his ears— 
these, and similar matters of University interest, are set down 
duly, and, we would add, modestly and impartially, in his pages. 
His lengthy span of memory enabies him to recall many passages 
of which there are but few to bear living witness; while his later 
notes may serve to sharpen up vice cotis, as he humbly describes 
his office, the recollections of many still in the flesh. “The book 
not without its characteristic faults. It is often garrulous and 
Prolix. We are bored with local and occasional jeux d'esprit, of 
Which the quantity is beyond all proportion to the quality. The 
author, too, comes before us in his proper or his official person to 
a extent that calls for the apology which he himself thinks it in- 
cumbent to put forward on the score of an old man’s egotism or 
Weakness. Nevertheless, it is a book which we have read with 
Pleasure, and which will supply a good deal of agreeable reading 
% those who wish either to revive or to extend their knowledge 
of modern Oxford. 


THE HANOVERIAN AND ITALIAN WAR.* 


[ts hardly to be expected that an officer who has lately served 
in the Austrian army should write impartially on the German 
War of 1866. Captain Wyatt appears from his work to be more 
an advocate than a critic. As an advocate he is excellent. He 
the points favourable to his own view, and unfavourable 

to those whom he assails, graphically before us; and in review- 
ing the conduct of the Prussian Government, which he confessedly 


regards as an adversary, he makes use of no measured | { 
The King of Prussia and Count von Bismark are treated by no 
means tenderly in his history, which deals freely in such phrases’ 
as “fraud” and “ duplicity.’ 
Captain Wyatt commences with a brief review of the political 
incidents which preceded the outbreak of war, and asserts roundly, 
that Prussia invaded Hanover because the Hohenzollern King 
and his Prime Minister had decided Hanoveriam esse delendam.: 
Coming down to language better suited to the sobriety of 
history, he says that Count Bismark’s proceedings towards 
Hanover were based upon the “ supposition” that Hanover 
wanted to make a diversion in favour of Austria, and he takes 
the Prussian Premier to task for acting on this supposition. If, 
however, we carefully review the facts of the case, we must. 
perceive that the supposition was a very reasonable one, and that 
not to have acted — it would have been sheer imbeeility on 
the part of Count Bismark. The origin of the German war was 
the Danish war of 1864. This contest had been commenced by, 
the minor German States, which had voted Federal execution 
against the King of Denmark, who, as Duke of Holstein, was 
a member of the German Confederation, and subject to its rules. 
The minor States prepared to march troops into Holstein. Prussia 
and Austria set these troops aside, and themselves determined to 
on the war against Denmark. They conquered, wrested 
Schleswig and Holstein from the Danish Crown, and jointly, 
occupied these Duchies. Both were so far oy guilty of rapine. 
The common administration of the Duchies by the function- 
aries of the two Governments did not succeed. As was only 
natural, rival jealousies quickly sprang up, and a rupture was pro- 
bable when, in 1865, by the Convention of Gastein, Schleswig was 
handed over to Prussia, and Holstein to Austria. One of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Gastein was that neither State should do 
anything to disturb the existing state of affairs arranged by the 
Convention; another, that neither Power should interfere with 
the administration of the other in its own Duchy. This condition 
of matters was approved of at first by Austria, but subsequently 
her politicians perceived that, while Prussia might finally gain 
possession of Schleswig, Holstein, separated from the main do- 
minions of the Kaiser by the breadth of all Northern Ger- 
many, could be of no use to Austria. To control the power of 
Prussia, Austria began to favour the idea of erecting the Duchies 
into a separate State, under an independent Prince. This was 
and always had been the favourite idea of the inhabitants of 
the Duchies themselves, but had hitherto been opposed by both 
Prussia and Austria. When the latter wished to foster the 
popular inclination, General von Gablenz, the Austrian Com- 
mandant in Holstein, was ordered to summon the Estates of. 
Holstein to decide upon the matter. It was well known what 
the decision of the representatives of the people of the Duchy 
would be, and Prussia protested against the assembly as a vio- 
lation of the Convention of Gastein. General Gablenz refused 
to consider the Prussian protest, and the Prussian Governor of 
Schleswig, with a force of about 24,000 men, immediately invaded 
Holstein. The Austrian garrison consisted of only one brigade 
of about 4,000 men. To resist was hopeless. Gablenz retired 
into Hanover, and thence his troops were conveyed to Austria. , 
So far Prussia was not any more blameable than Austria. 
Two robbers had only quarrelled over their prey, and this prey 
would never have fallen into their hands had it not been for the 
minor German States, and especially Hanover, which had called 
so loudly for a German annexation of the Elbe Duchies. The 
retreat of the Austrians from Holstein occurred in the middle 
of June, 1866. War between Prussia and Austria was then 
inevitable. 

The above explanation is necessary to any estimate of the con- 
duct of Prussia towards Hanover, with which we have more 
articularly to deal. The question of the Elbe Duchies had often 
lees discussed in the Diet of the Germanic Confederation at 
Frankfort, and by the commencement of June these discussions 
had become excited. Prussia had proposed a reform of the 
Confederation which was to exclude Austria and place the King. 
of Prussia at the head of Germany; this proposal had not been. 
carried. When war became certain, a telegraphic summons was’ 
sent to Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Saxony, offering them the 
alternative of joining with Prussia in the reform of the Con- 
federation, or of war. It was also intimated that a silence of 
twenty-four hours would be considered equivalent to a refusal. 
Hanover declined. War was declared, and the Prussian armies 
entered the kingdom of King George. 

Such is a very brief summary of the preliminaries to the 
Prussian invasion of Hanover. From them Captain Wyatt de- 
duces grave accusations against the Prussian Government. He 
asserts that because King William, in 1860, said that it was the 
task of Prussia to protect the ions of the princes of the 
Germanic Confederation, he was guilty of deception in invading 
Hanover in 1866. But the change of circumstances surel 
would excuse this. With more justice Captain Wyatt finds fault 
with the Prussian Government use on the same day on which 
orders were despatched by King William to prepare, in case of 
need, for the invasion of Hanover, the Prussian Government ob- 
tained the friendly permission of the Cabinet of King George to 
march a division through Hanoverian territory. Yet in 
it is always necessary to be rant for war, and the position of 
Prussia was precarious, The Rhenish Provinces were separated | 
from the main portion of the dominions of King William by 


By A Political and Military rah the Hanoverian and Italian War, 
Wyatt, formerly of the Kadetzky Hussars. London: Stanford. 


Hanover and Hesse Cassel. These two countries could not only 
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intercept the internal communications of Prussia, but could also 
act most detrimentally against the flank and rear of a Prussian 
army engaged with Austria. It was absolutely necessary that 
they should be either neutral, friendly, or disarmed. Neutral 
they could hardly be after their conduct in the Frankfort Diet, 
friendly they refused to be, and the only course left to Prussia 
was to disarm them. 

When war was declared, on the 15th of June, the Hanoverian 
army was not prepared to take the field. The cavalry, as usual at 
that time of the year, was collected for regimental drill, and a 

rtion of the artillery was similarly employed. It was only on 
the 14th of June that orders had been issued to men on furlough 
to rejoin their regiments. None of the troops were equipped for 
service, but the infantry were for the most parton the march towards 
the places where the usual autumn drills of brigades and regiments 
would take place. The King of Hanover, as soon as war was 
imminent, telegraphed orders to his army to concentrate at 
Gottingen, whence he hoped to be able to reach Bavaria and join 
the armies of the South-German States. Every exertion was made 
to press the troops and the contents of the arsenals towards this 
point. The railway worked day and night; the troops marched 
incessantly ; the people and the peasantry aided in the transport of 
matériel, Trains continued to pour out of Hanover until, on the 
17th, the Prussians occupied the railway station. 

On the 17th of June Lieutenant-General Arentschildt was ap- 
pointed Commander of the entire army. The whole force was 
organized in four infantry bugades and a reserve cavalry brigade; 
the Queen’s Hussars were attached to the first, and the Duke 
of Cambridge’s Dragoons to the second, infantry brigade, the 
Crown Prince Dragoons to the third, and the Hussars of the 
Guard to the fourth brigade. The army was provided with no 
organized transport train; carts and waggons to sufiice for the 
most pressing wants were supplied by the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood. The total strength of fighting men amounted to 
about 15,000 infantry and 2,200 horsemen, with 42 guns. The 
hasty organization at Géttingen is clearly and well described 
by Captain Wyatt, who justly praises the efforts of the com- 
mander and his subordinates, as the army was considered ready 
by the zoth to commence active operations. ‘The first troops 
had only arrived at the place of concentration on the 17th. On 
the 21st the Hanoverians moved southwards in the hope of 
gaining a way into the lines of the South German armies; and 
on the 23rd, without having seriously felt the Prussians, they 
concentrated round Langensalza. A detachment of Prussians, but 
in no strength, was now at Gotha, on the further direction of the 
Hanoverian march ; and strong divisions were hastening down from 
the north towards Langensalza, to press on the rear of the re- 
treating troops. On the 24th the Hanoverian leaders, instead of 
boldly pushing on, were misled by a report that a large force of 
Prussians held Gotha, and they began to treat. In the negotia- 
tions they lost time, which to them was all-important; by an inci- 
dental truce they were hindered from attacking a weak Prussian 
detachment in Eisenach, by the capture of which they would have 
opened their road past Gotha to the south. An aide-de-camp 
of the King of Prussia was despatched to treat with the King of 
Hanover, but no result accrued from his negotiations except a 
cessation of hostilities. This suspension of hostilities General 
von Falckenstein did not recognise. He made preparations for 
attacking the Hanoverian position, and would not permit the 
passage through his lines of an envoy from the King of Hanover 
to Berlin. It was on the 25th that this took place; on the 26th 
the Prussian general sent in to say that he had now been apprised 
of the cessation of hostilities, and would respect it. The Hanove- 
rian army was ordered to canton round Langensalza. At midday 
on the 26th a messenger arrived at the headquarters of King 
George, and offered the same terms which were offered on the eve of 
the declaration of war. These were not accepted. The Hanoverian 
army could not at this time, on account of its wearied condition— 
for it had been uselessly marched and countermarched for several 
days round Langensalza—attack the Prussians, who in the mean 
while had much strengthened the force which barred the way on 
the south, and had also advanced troops towards Langensalza trom 
the north and north-east. During the night of the 26th and the 
morning of the 27th the Hanoverian army assumed a defensive 
position near Langensalza, At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
27th a Prussian corps was reported to be advancing from Gotha. 
It was the corps of General Flies, who was rushing prematurely 
to the attack. Had he waited till the Prussian corps advancing 
from the north and north-east were within striking distance, and 
then closed in steadily, the Hanoverians, entirely surrounded and 
pressed on every side, must in all probability have laid down their 
arms without firing a shot. 

— Wyatt gives an excellent plan of the battle of Lan- 
gensalza, adapted from the Hanoverian survey; but he unfortu- 
nately omits to give any general sketch of Hanover, so that the 
ordinary reader must consult an atlas, which is often very incon- 
venient. It is asafe maxim that every military book should be 
accompanied by maps exhibiting all the geographical features 
described in the text. ‘The whole force of Hanoverians engaged 
at Langensalza mustered 20,569 men. The position they occupied 
extended for about three miles down the left bank of the river 
Unstrut. Its right rested on the village of Thiimsbriick, its left 
on that of Nigelstadt, and it was supported in the centre by that 
of Merxleben. On the right bank of the Unstrut, opposite 
Merxleben, lay the village of Langensalza, beyond which, on the 
morning of 27th, the Hanoverian outposts were stationed. 


These were quickly driven in by Flies, who advanced from Gotha 
with cavalry, infantry, and artillery. A battalion which wag 
stationed in Langensalza was also forced to retreat in the face of 
superior numbers, and the Prussians occupied that village. 
Tlanoyerians were now confined to the left bank of the Ungtrnt, 
Flies, instead of awaiting the arrival of the other Prussian 
columns, which would have fallen on the Hanoverian flank ang 
rear, proceeded with his attack. He directed it against the key of 
the position, the bridge of Merxleben. For two hours he yaiy} 
endeavoured to take it, although he plied it with artillery, pa 
assailed its defenders with frequent volleys of the rapid needle. 
gun. By the end of that time he had exhausted his attack, and 
General Aventschildt issued from his position and assumed the 
offensive. Not without difliculty, however, for the Hanoverian 
staff, forgetful of the old maxim that the velue of a defensive 
osition consists in its enabling its occupants to advance from 
it at the fitting moment, had placed their army behind the 
Unstrut, which between Miewidien and Niigelstadt was almost 
an impassable obstacle. Nevertheless the Hanoverians struggled 
across and attacked their assailants in front and on both fianks, 
Their superior numbers told. Langensalza was quickly retaken, 
aud the Prussians began their retreat towards Gotha. The 
Hanoverian cavalry pursued, and rushed on the two Prussian 
battalions of the rearguard. These battalions formed square 
to receive it; the horsemen did not wait for artillery to break 
their formation, but charged, and charged home. One square 
repulsed the assault, but the other was broken through with a 
loss of one-third of the assailants killed and wounded. Yet this 
proves that cavalry can, when properly led, be of service, and of 
great service, even against breechloaders. This square was not 
surprised, and the troopers galloped against it over a long o 
distance, where they were exposed to the full effects of the 
needle-gun. Notwithstanding the gallantry of the cavalry, the 
Hanoverian pursuit could not be carried as far as Gotha, whi 
it is believed, would have capitulated, and so opened a free 
to the south. The troops were too weary, and the Hanoverian 
army was compelled, on the night of the 27th, to bivouac on its 
last field of victory round Langensalza. On the 28th a council 
of war wis called, and the idea of advancing on Gotha was dis- 
cussed. By this time large masses of the enemy were closing in 
on every side ; the troops were exhausted with fatigue ; they were 
not properly supplied with ammunition, and the commissariat 
found it impossible to procure a proper supply of provisions, 
His superior officers counselled King George to treat for a capitu- 
lation, and on the zgth a treaty was arranged with the Prussian 
general. By its terms the King and his suite were allowed to 
retire when they chose from Hanover, the officers were allowed 
to retain their arms and baggage, and were sent home on parole 
of not fighting again against Prussia; the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and soldiers had to give up their arms, horses, and ammu 
nition, and were dismissed to their homes. The Hanoverian 
army was dis»anded, but it perished not without honour. 

In concluding his account, Captain Wyatt glances at the causes 
which led to such a rapid overthrow of the Hanoverians, and he 
not unjustly traces it in great measure to the want of a fortified 
camp where the army could have been drawn together under the 
shelter of earthworks, and heavy artillery been organized and 
equipped for service in the field. A lesson might be learned 
from this by us, who have no place of shelter to prepare an army 
for taking the field in case of an invasion. 

The second part of Captain Wyatt’s book is a history of the 
war in Italy. He shows that the Italians had long been 
paring for war, but that the Austrian Government never re 
the situation till the 13th of April. Then they began to make 
hasty preparations for a campaign, but failed by hurry to redeem 
the neglect of the past. The Austrians placed the greater part of 
their army in Bohemia, to oppose the Prussians. Three corps 
darmée, mustering in all about 80,000 men, formed the army 
operations in Venetia. These were opposed by the whole Ital 
army, which numbered about 308,000 men. The Austriatis 
naturally remained on the defensive. Captain Wyatt gives all 
excellent topographical sketch of the theatre of operations, and 
points out clearly the advantage which the Italians deri 
from the re-entering angle in their base of operations. 
tween the 15th and the zoth of June they made strong demon 
strations against the Po in the neighbourhood of Ferrara. War 
was declared by King Victor Emmanuel on the zoth; at the 
same time the melting of the snow caused a rise of the Po, and 
the Austrians ascertained that the Italian army was being concet* 
trated towards the Mincio. The Archduke Albrecht had hitherto 
held the Austrian army on the left bank of the Adige, so as 
watch the Lower Po. On the 22nd he placed it on the right 
of the Adige, and, leaving 7,000 men to observe the Po, took up 4 
position between Salimze and Somma Campagna, facing towards 
south, so as to threaten the left of the Italians if they crossed 
Mincio. At midnight of the 23rd the latter did cross. On the 2 
they again advanced, believing the Austrians still to be on the left 
bank of the Adige. They were surprised. The battle of Custozza 
took place, and the Italians were driven back across the Mincio, 
and so heavily were they smitten that they did not renew the 
offensive again for fourteen days. The Archduke could - 
pursue ; his army was too small and too wearied. The horses © 
the cavalry were quite worn out. IIe conceived the idea of _ 
against the corps of Cialdini on the Lower Po on the 25th, bu 
the soldiers were too tired to undertake the march. On July the 


crossed the Mincio, but was recalled on the 3rd by the unsatis- 
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factory news from Bohemia. As soon as the intelligence of the 
e of Kéniggratz reached Venetia, the defence of the province 
aes left entirely to the fortresses, and the Archduke and his army 
were summoned to Vienna. When the Austriaus retired, the 
Italians crossed the Po at Sermide, and on July 17 they occupied 
Padua in force, and overran as quickly as possible as much 
Venetian territory as they could. Captain Wyatt describes very 
iritedly the subsequent operations of Garibaldi and his volun- 
teers against the Tyrol, but we cannot here follow him through 
the intricacies of the mountain warfare. The battle of Lissa is 
also well told, and the scene of the sinking of the Re d'Italia by 
the Ferdinand Maw graphically described. 

The armistice between the Austrians and Italians was agreed to 
onthe 24th of July. An engagement took place on the 26th 
between two detachments in the Tyrol, who were not yet aware 
of the cessation of hostilities, but the war was practically over. 
Captain Wyatt, with the true feeling of an Austrian officer, 

mbles loudly against the conclusion of peace while there was 
sill a strong army to defend Vienna; yet most people are probably 
of opinion that the Emperor's decision was a wise one. 


PULPIT TABLE-TALK.* 


“ff \HE Edinburgh Philosophical Institution has purchased a 
house,” and every year about Christmas-time it is wont 

to emulate, of course in a purely philosophical sense, the hospi- 
talities of another prosperous and comfortable householder con- 

cerning whom we used to hear in our childhood how 
. . . it fell out upon a day, rich Dives made a feast, 
And he invited all his friends, and gentry of the best. 

“Some of the most distinguished scholars, historians, and philo- 
sphers of the day have contributed their valuable share” to the 

success of these festivities by delivering lectures—Lord Brougham 
for instance, and Dean Stanley; the Bishop of St. David’s, and 
other men of similar mark. The Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution has, therefore, very good reason to boast of the quality of 
its lecturers—sometimes. “In 1866 the author of the present 
volume had the honour of deliveriag two lectures on The 
Pulpit.” And in 1868 “the author of the present volume had 
the” further “honour” of being selected by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, of London and New York, as a worthy asso- 
ciate of the “distinguished scholars and philosophers” whom 
they have invited to “ contribute instruction” to the world on a 
ider field, in “The Belle Sauvage Library.” There would 
ar to be no limit to the educational resources and devices of 
enterprising and international publishing firm. They have 
now caught and imprisoned “ La Belle Sauvage” herself, who 
keeps watch in brilliant gilding, with a scared countenance and 
fearfully dishevelled hair, over an open volume in handsome 
binding, the contents of which consist of the monogram of 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and of nothing whatever 
besides. The selection of Dean Ramsay to be a contributor to 
the literary series thus embellished on the covers is, we think, 
extremely appropriate. The first delivery of the now published 
lectures was not unmarked in the world outside the range of 
the “Edinburgh Philosophical.” It may be remembered that 
some time ago a formidable calculation appeared, and was copied 
in the corners of half the newspapers in the kingdom, to the effect 
that in Great Britain alone, not counting Ireland, the sermons 
preached in the course of every year amounted to nearly four 
Millions. This momentous discovery, as we now learn, was made 
“the author of the present volume,” and was by him commu- 
hicated in the first instance to his Edinburgh audience. The philoso- 
ical “ instruction ” which it was their privilege to receive from his 
is throughout of the depth and value which characterize this 
specimen ; and the publication of the lectures at the present time, 
in addition to the direct benefit to be obtained from a study of 
them, has also an indirect bearing on an important ecclesiastical 
ease of the day. The two capital cities of Great Britain may 
de taken as affording a fair measure of the dignitaries of an esta- 
hlished and of a disestablished Church respectively; and these 
furnish matter for a melancholy, but instructive, contrast 
ween the Dean of St. Paul’s whom we have lost, and the Dean 
of Edinburgh whom we have found. Dr. Ramsay, if the dates in 
the Clergy List may be trusted, is an old man; and the fifty years 
which he has passed in holy orders would secure for him, in private 
at least, a semblance of attention and interest, even though his 
“table-talk ” had declined into garrulity, and his string of second- 
Tate professional anecdotes had been heard again and again before, 
and always better told. If the audience at the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution have any fancy for this sort of thing in a 
ture, we know no reason to prevent their indulging their taste ; 
but the tables of reviewers po the shelves of second-hand book- 
sellers are already too heavily laden to allow its publication to pass 
Without a protest. It may perhaps be urged that there is a large 
demand for semi-religious literature of this kind, and that “ pulpit 
table-talk”” does actually form the staple of conversation at the 
Sunday dinners of a great multitude of the middle-class on both 
sides of the Tweed. ‘The librarians of La Belle Sauvage are no 
ubt wise in their generation, and “ guess they know” what will 
sell ; but the success of their venture can only show the need of a 
higher cultivation in the middle ranks of society, and can supply 
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no excuse at all to the very reverend author for the issue of this 
volume. The higher clergy, if they must write at all upon the 
duties of their oflice, might at least be expected to aim at a some- 
what more exalted intellectual level than that which contents, in 
the dull season, the correspondents and writers of the Times. 


The Dean of Edinburgh makes no secret of the fact that he 
considers a “ preacher” to be ex officio a very exalted personage 
indeed. He thinks it necessary to remind his hearers that there 
is, even in this sublime phase of humanity, an element of humanity 
still. Awful as it is to admit the thought, even a “preacher” is 
aman. “ Whilst, then, I would deal with the pulpit as with an 
abstract question, as in fact a Divine institution, I would deal 
with the occupants of the pulpit as ordinary men, themselves in- 
vested with all the attsibutes of a mortal nature; as men of 
whose powers, peculiarities, and shortcomings we can form our 
own opinion on the ordinary principles of human judgment.” It 
Is not easy to decide whether the conceit or the absurdity of 
this saving clause is the more extravagant. Imagine, if it be 
possible, a parallel passage in some “ Book about Lawyers ”:— 
“While, therefore, we would deal with the administration of 
human justice as with an abstract question, as in fact a Divine 
institution, we would earnestly guard our readers against the sup- 
= that every alderman, every county magistrate, or every 
arister is absolutely exempt from liability to errors in judgment, 
— in disposition, or shortcomings in practice, either in 
is official or his private capacity.” We know no surer way to 
damage the real and legitimate influence of the clergy on — 
than the attempt, by inference, to surround their persons wi 
this grotesque halo of glorification. But while admitting that 
the clergy—those, for instance, who assembled at the Christian 
Knowledge Society’s Offices the other day, and woke the sleep- 
ing echoes of Lincoln’s Inn with a frantic uproar of four hours’ 
duration—are not always personally free from human passions 
and infirmities, the Dean re “the pulpit as, in fact, a 
Divine institution.” Granted. A waggon is 
also a Divine institution, and, by analogy, in exactly the same 
way. Both are vehicles by which the means divinely provided 
for the support of man’s life in its higher or lower needs are 
brought into the possession, and applied for the use, of the 
recipients. In this sense we can adopt the Dean’s language, 
though we dislike it, and think it unsuitable and injudicious. But 
if Dr. Ramsay means to claim for that portion of a clergyman’s 
official duty which is commonly described as “ preaching” any 
special character, as a Divine institution, which does not belong 
to the communication of religious truth by any person, clerical or 


can only wish him a closer intimacy than he seems at present to 
possess with the meaning of certain Greek words, and recommend 
to his notice a work—not, we believe, in the Belle Sauvage Library 
—which is intimately associated with the name of another Dean, 
Dr. Liddell. The Edinburgh Dean, we are aware, has strong 
objections to allege against * Biblical criticism” in “ the pulpit,” 
and against the admission of “new interpretations, which, — 
familiar to the learned, are not generally known or popularly 
received.” But even these dangerous matters may, he allows, 
“be studied in the closet,” though he shrinks from their being 
“ declaimed in the church.” Of one such “ new interpretation” 
we may perhaps discover Dr. Ramsay’s dread in an expression 
which he is very fond of repeating, and of italicizing by way of 
emphasis. In his catalogue of “ styles of preaching” stands, “ 4. 
The alarming or threatening style, which dwells upon the terrors 
of the Lord.” The Venerable Bede, he informs us, ‘vas a preacher 
of this class, and he gives a long extract from a homily in which 
Bede represents St. Paul and St. Michael as “ praying that the 
lost souls might at least have rest on Sundays from their punish- 
ment.” This style rests, Dr. Ramsay believes, on the authority 
of St. Paul, who says, “ Knowing, therefore, the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” The audience at the “ Edinburgh 
Philosophical” may probably have shared Dr. Ramsay’s dread of 
such a heathenish language as Greek, and may have cared as 
little as himself to inquire what was the word actually used by 
St. Paul; but even they, pena, may have been alive to the 
fact, which was recognised by the translators of the Authorized 
Version, though not thought worthy of notice by the lecturer, that 
the singular and plural numbers are not. in grammatical construc- 
tion, exactly interchangeable. 

The orthodox of the’Eastern Church maintain the existence of 
nine orders in the celestial hierarchy. Dr. Ramsay’s orthodoxy 
has its nine orders too, to be found in the “ pulpit” hierarchy of 
the Church in its successive ages. Many of these angelic com- 
panies evidently find little favour with the Dean, who dismisses 
them with bare mention, on the apparent principle that the less 
said about them the better. The “ preachers of the Church of 
England,” indeed, are fortunate enough to obtain a moderate 
meed of approbation; but the ninth and crowning glory is re- 
served for “Scottish preachers, of whom the fame and the 
admiration have been universal.” The applause of the audience 
at this point was no doubt “ universal,” aod overpowering also, 
and encouraged the lecturer to attempt the very lofty flight 
of eloquence which immediately succeeds, Of the style of 
anecdote with which these lectures abound we will give but a 
single instance, as an illustration of the author's perception of 
what is due to reverence and to good taste. He is speaking of a 
man whom he, in common with every one who knows an 
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thing 
about his life and writings, holds in high esteem—Robert Hall — 


lay, in any manner—orally, in writing, or through the press—we. 
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A member of his flock, presuming on his weight and influence in the 

congregation, had called upon him and taken him to task for not more 
frequently or more fully preaching Predestination, which he hoped would 
in future be more referred to. Hall, the most moderate and cautious of men 
on this dark question, was very indignant. He looked steadily at his 
censor for a time, and replied, “ Sir, I see that you are predestined to be an 
ass; and what is more, 1 see that you are determined to make your calling 
and election sure.” 
The truth of this story is, to say the least of it, exceedingly 
doubtful; but the opinion which men of education and refinement 
must form of Dean Ramsay’s judgment in quoting it will not 
admit of any doubt whatever. 

We are sorry that we cannot so express ourselves with regard 
to Dean Ramsay’s book as to induce him to change the opinion 
which he has a! dy formed of our criticism. “The Saturday 
Review,” he tells his audience, in reference to Irving’s sermons, 
“ generally severe enough in its judgments, thus writes of their 
power and their reality:—‘ Irving, almost alone among recent 
men, lived his sermons and preached his life. His words, more 
than those of any other modern speaker, were life passed through 
the fire of thought. He said out his inmost heart, and this it is 
that makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal bio- 
graphy.’” it is just because, in Dean Ramsay's style, we find the 
exact contradictory to this description that our “judgment” of 
his writings cannot be otherwise than “severe enough.” And in 
the chatter of this Edinburgh Philosophical lecture-room, as in 
the twaddle of the now happily terminated Zimes correspondence 
on the subject of preaching and preachers, we find the same con- 
dition of blank and total ignorance with respect to that change 
in the mental and spiritual life of the nation which the pro- 
gress of time has brought about. “The pulpit” is assumed 
throughout to occupy the same relation to the religious and in- 
tellectual training of the present day as it occupied three hun- 
dred years ago, The monogram of Messrs. Cassell and Company 
on the Belle Sauvage volume, if it conveyed no other meaning, 
might at least have taught Dean Ramsay better than this. 
Enterprising publishers of “ Child’s Bibles” and the like had not 
learned to make the dead walls of London hideous in the days 
when sermons were preached at Paul’s Cross. The clergy were 
then really, in the main, intellectually in advance of every other 
class of the community, and “the pulpit ” was, to the great bulk 
of the nation, the sole vehicle of religious teaching. It was there- 
fore perfectly natural that counsel in respect of the religious train- 
ing of children should take the form with which we are familiar 
in the Baptismal Service, “that they may know these things the 
better, ye shall call upon them to hear sermons.” It was about 
the only chance afforded to the children of the sixteenth century 
of “knowing these things” at all. The grave appeal made by 
Dr. Ramsay and writers of his stamp to this ecclesiastical formula, 
as an argument in support of the paramount claims of ‘the 
pulpit” as the channel of religious instruction, is as ludicrous as 
the argument which is based on the use of the verb “to preach ” 
and its derivatives in the Authorized Version of the Bible. ‘The 
pulpit” of our own day will no doubt bear comparison, through- 
out the United Kingdom, as a whole, with that of any former 
period in our national history—a certain shop on Ludgate Hill 
(not that of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), whose advertise- 
ments are known to readers of the Ecclesiastical Gazette, notwith- 
standing; but a claim on behalf of “the pulpit” to exercise the 
sole or the principal control over the religious training of the 
present day is about as untenable, and about as absurd in the 
estimation of the best minds among the “occupants of the 
pulpit ” themselves, as would be a claim on behalf of the clergy 
personally to a monopoly, or to anything more than a fair average 
proportion, of the literary ability and intellectual culture of the 
ume. 


A JAPANESE GRAMMAR.* 


“ i France is such a rich nation, why do her merchants come 

all the way to Japan to make money?’ was the very 
reasonable remark of Prince Tokugawa Minbataiho when being 
shown the beauties of Paris. The fact of crowds of Huropean 
merchants eagerly desiring admittance into Japan is explicable to 
the Japanese mind only by the theory that their native countries 
are too small, poor, and barren to support them, and that they are 
obliged to seek the fertile plains and rich markets of Japan to 
gain a sustenance. This and other fallacies of a similar kind 
cannot be dissipated until the Japanese become practically 
acquainted with European countries, and we are, therefore, glad 
to observe that year by year an increasing number of young 
Japanese arrive in this > study our language and arts. 
This they do thoroughly. glishmen who have had oppor- 
tunities of conversing with them cannot fail to have been struck 
by the extreme correctness of their diction. No desire to appear 
fluent causes them to give utterance to clumsy ungrammatical 
sentences, but with great patience and deliberation they mould 
their formula of words according to the strictest rules of syntax. 
Gifted with great natural quickness and ability, and possessed 
of untiring diligence, they eagerly study and easily master the by 
no means simple construction of our language. While engaged 
in these studies they must recognise that our comparatively 
systematic arrangement of grammar considerably lightens their 
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task. It is not unreasonable to hope, therefore, that their desire 
for improvement may induce them to apply the same a 
ment to their own language. At present they may be said ty 
ossess no expressed system of grammar, and consequ 
Suropean students of the language are left to form their ow, 
syntax and frame their own rules—a practice which often gives 
rise to unfaithful translations from the Japanese, and rendey 
the task of translating into that language one of great difficu) 
and uncertainty. Of late years several Japanese grammars haye 
appeared written by European scholars—English, French, ang 
Dutch—but none to equal in comprehensiveness and arrangement 
the work before us, By publishing an English edition of his 
book M. Hoffmann has secured for it a wider circulation, at the 
same time that he has paid a compliment to the prominence of 
British interests in Japan. M. Hoffmann has already contributed 
a valuable aid to students of the language in the form of a y 
useful volume of dialogues in Dutch, English, and Japanese, an 
we are promised a dictionary in the same languages. 
In the Grammar before us we know not whether to admire most 

the industry which collected such a mass of information from 
books and stray Japanese—for the author has never visited the 
country with the language of which he isso familiar—or the power 
of arrangement which has sorted this mass and reduced it to order, 
The gratitude due to M. Hoffmann will however be felt by few, 
for we venture to assert that, after reading his introduction, none 
but very enthusiastic philologists, or persons compelled by circum. 
stances to pursue the study, will care to dip further into the 
mysteries of this tortuous tongue. Many a would-be learner will 
be staggered by being told on the first page that, before commencing 
the study of Japanese, a considerable acquaintance with Chinese 
is necessary; but such is the fact, for the Japanese present the 
extraordinary phenomenon of a people possessing a written lan- 
guage of their own taking bodily over that of another country. 
n one gulp they swallowed the fifty thousand Chinese characters, 
and so interwoven have the two languages since become that the 
majority of books published are written in a medley of the two. 
Writers freely use the two kinds of characters in the same line, 
and these mutations are not made on any system or governed 
by any rule; while, further to puzzle the student, the ideographic 
Chinese characters are sometimes used to convey the meauing, 
and at others merely as phonetic signs. The Japanese character 
predominates in inverse ratio to the value of the work. It is o 
trom the trashiest of story-books that Chinese is entirely exclud 
while the best scientific and historical works, together with 
all Buddhist books translated from the Sanskrit, are printed 
solely in that character. To add to the anomaly, Chinese 
was introduced into Japan by a native of neither country, 
but by a Corean Prince who journeyed thither in the thin 
century. For a number of years it was studied only as a 
accomplishment by courtiers; but when, in the sixth century, 
the doctrines of Buddha were introduced from China, it spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and is now 
invariably read and understood. This last sentence, we ought 
to explain, requires some qualification, for although it is true 
that Chinese, character by character, is perfectly understood by 
Japanese, yet so widely different is the construction of 
two languages that a transposition of characters is necessary 
to make a Chinese sentence intelligible to a Japanese reader. 
To obviate the actual displacement of characters, signs are ad 
at the side to indicate the relative positions of each word in the 
sentence, which thus becomes translated into Japanese. As 4 
consequence of all this confusion, the Chinese character is read in 
two ways; either the Chinese pronunciation, or an approach toit, 
is retained, or it is made to represent the Japanese equivalent to 
its meaning, and may therefore be said to possess two 80 
For instance, the Chinese character “teen,” signifying heaven, 
may be read cither as “ten ”’—the sound analogous to the original 
Chinese—or may be pronounced “ama,” the word bearing the 
same signification in Japanese. The spirit of appropriation which 
induced the Japanese thus to adopt such a se vehicle of 
thought as the Chinese writing would seem to be a conspicuous 
trait in the national character—a trait which has made i 
apparent of late years by the eagerness with which they have 
seized upon the results of our superior scientific and mech 
knowledge; in curious contrast to their neighbours the Chines, 
who have for the most part shown a stolid indifference to the 
introduction of foreign improvements. The Japanese Gover- 
ment are_now rich in steamers; their forts, built on the most 
scientific principles, are bristling with cannon made on the 
pean model in their own manufactories, while their troops ate 
drilled and accoutred after the latest Western pattern, In im 
tation of the Sanskrit, the Japanese divided their language 
forty-seven sounds, and selected a certain number of Chinese 
racters to represent them, which were called “kana,” or borrowed 
names. These words were written either in the full character or 
the running-hand, called respectively Yamato-kdna and Man-yor 
kina. These forms being again abbreviated gave rise to the two 
ordinary kinds of Japanese writing of the present day—namely, 
Katalana and the Firagana; the former bay more or less a con 


traction of the Chinese, while the widest range is given to 
fancy in forming the characters of the latter, in many of which all 
trace of the original correct form is lost. Constant and patient 
attention is required to unwrap the characters from these myste- 
rious flourishes, while the difficulty of doing so is further enh 

by the letters forming the sentence being placed at equal inter¥ 
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intimately connected with the Chinese, the sounds of the two 
uages are very different, the Japanese more nearly resembling 
the Burmese, and possessing consonants, such as the initial V and 
R, which are entirely foreign to the Chinese. In the case of the 
iatter letter, a curious exchange of sounds takes place in the two 
countries, Whereas a Chinaman invariably pronounces an initial R 
ag3an L. The Japanese as invariably pronounce their initial L’s 
gs R’s; with the latter also the letters F and I are often con- 
yertible. The forty-seven sounds spoken of above having been 
found to be utterly inadequate to represent the language, rings 
and dots were supplemented to supply the deficiency ; but even 
with these additions it is impossible to describe in writing the 
Janguage as spoken, much less to give correctly the sounds of a 
foreign tongue. : 
In common with all countries where locomotion is difficult, and 
consequently intercommunication rare, dialects abound, and 
assume to themselves the dignity of separate languages; so dis- 
tinct are they that a native of one province has great difficulty in 
making himself understood in another. This state of things proved 
so highly inconvenient to officials, and the upper classes who by 
their position were constantly obliged to move from one part of 
the country to another, that a Court dialect was, as in China, 


medium of official and polite intercourse. 

Though not deeply versed in the science of grammar, the 
Japanese have a general idea of its utility, and native philologers 
have so far advanced in the study as to divide their language into 
three parts of speech—namely, “na,” names or nouns; “ kotoba,” 
words or verbs; and particles, called either “teniva,” opening 
leaves, or sute-giina, foundling letters. In common with Chinese, 
the nouns are destitute of grammatical gender, number, and case. 
To indicate the first, the characters for man and woman are affixed 
much in the way that we say in English man-servant, woman- 
servant ; the plural is marked either by repeating the noun or 
by affixing to it an adjective of quantity; cases are expressed 

suffixes. These distinctions, however, are not by any means 
= preserved, and there remains therefore a certain vagueness 
in Japanese sentences which can only be woe by the context. 
As also in Chinese, their verbs possess neither number nor person, 
which, however, are indicated by the rest of the sentence, great 
stress being laid, in polite conversation, on rendering clear by the 
use of complimentary and depreciatory terms the persons and 
things spoken of. The moods and tenses are determined by the 
use of auxiliary words or verbs, the terminal letters or syllables of 
the verbs themselves undergoing no modification; the student, 
therefore, has to learn but one form of regular verb and the use 
of a certain number of auxiliaries. We have no space to follow 
M. Hoffmann through his able disquisitions on the details of their 
mar. As the reader will probably expect, the construction of 
icaietmees is the reverse of anything European; for instance, 
it is rather difficult for the uninitiated to recognise in the Japanese 
form “He I come shall that, knowing is,” a translation of the 
sentence “Te knows that I shall come.” Whatever may be the 
deficiency, howevef, of other parts of speech, there is no lack of 
personal pronouns, or rather substitutes for personal pronouns, for 
the ingenuity of the Japanese is constantly taxed to invent terms 
of debasement and exaltation sufficiently numerous to meet the 
demands of their polite conversation. A speaker who spoke of 
himself as “1,” instead of adopting the usual depreciating terms 
of “your servant,” ‘your slave,” “ this little one,” and similar 
expressions, would be considered vulgar and uneducated, while 
every well-bred man has at his command an infinite sliding scale of 
honorific terms to suit the rank and status of hisinterlocutor. Euro- 
pean students of both the Japanese and Chinese languages are too apt 
to neglect the observance of these modes of expression, and fre- 
ently use the bald “I” or “you,” sounds unpalatable to the 
nese and Chinese ears, and which leave an impression of in- 
civility and illiterateness oftentimes very prejudicial to the legiti- 
mate influence of the speaker. ‘The same pedantic politeness has 
given rise to similar forms of expression as substitutes for the 
possessive pronouns, and the “mean dwelling” and the “ thorny 
wife” are used to describe those belongings of the speaker, while 
such terms as “honourable,” “lofty,” and “superior” are con- 
tidered applicable to the possessions of the person addressed. As 
part and parcel of the Chinese language the sexagenary cycle used 
inChina for the enumeration of years, months, days, and hours has 
been adopted in Japan; in accordance with which system the num- 
berof the year in the cycle is expressed by the combination of two 
aracters, one drawn from a series of ten, and the other from a 
series of twelve, established letters. ‘These characters are so 
arranged as to be capable of sixty different combinations. This 
_— was soon found to be very defective, it being obvious that 
cyclical characters can only point to the number of the year in 
the cycle, and fail to denote the particular cycle. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to introduce a system by which it might be made 
, and for this purpose the sovereign, on ascending the throne, 
a name com of two characters of felicitous import by 
Which his reign shall be known, which are prefixed to the cyclical 
characters to fix the date. The twelve characters of the second 
Rerles spoken of above also serve as the signs of the zodiac, the 
Points of the compass, and the hours of the day, of which there 
are but twelve. Numbers are, however, often used for this last 
Purpose, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, being those selected; the first repre- 
senting noon and midnight, and the others, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
O'clock respectively. 
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‘the work before us. It is a ‘book full of practical information 
admirably arranged, and which will help many a weary student 
of Japanese over the stony path before him, 


CRUISE OF THE GALATEA.* 


VOYAGE round the world is now a commonplace affair. 
In our day the sea is known better than the land, and it is 
idle to expect to encounter novelty in sailing outwards by the 
Cape of Good Hope, or homewards by Cape Horn. The cruise of 
the Galatea would never have been made the subject of a volume 
if this fine frigate had not happened to have the Duke of Edinburgh 
for her captain. Indeed one might almost as well publish an 
account of a journey to Liverpool by railway as of a voyage to 
Australia ina man-ot-war. It is true that the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited all the chief towns of Australia, and was cordially 
welcomed wherever he went. There is an oppressive sameness 
about the descriptions of Australian festivities, which, however, 
must be ascribed rather to the subject than to the author. But 
supposing that it was desirable to describe all the entertainments 
given by all these towns, there could be no probability of a demand 
on the reader's part for information as to their rise, progress, pro- 
ductions, trade and population. If, however, the authors were re- 
quired to produce a book of a certain size, they would doubtless 
be compelled to use some sort of padding, and statistics might serve 
as well as re ey else. Yet there is something interesting 
in the monotonous loyalty of the Australians. A young prince 
went among them who could shoot and drive Prod wary and 
these colonists became frantic with excitement. The popularity 
of the Duke of Edinburgh may be ascribed to the fact that in 
tastes and habits he was found to be very like the people whose 
guest he was. 

The Galatea is one of the finest examples of shipbuilding in 
wood that were ever turned out of a dockyard, and it must be 
allowed that, for a pleasant cruise round the world, she would be 
infinitely preferable to an ironclad. She was commissioned by the 
Duke of Edinburgh in January of last year, and she sailed under 
his command next month for the Mediterranean. The voy 
round the world began on the 11th of June, when the ship 
quitted Gibraltar. She went by way of Madeira to Rio Janeiro, 
and thence to the Cape of Good Hope. It is difficult to convey an 
idea of the tediousness of the book which describes this voyage 
without imitating its character. The officers played at a game 
which resembled quoits. It was played with “grummets,” or 
rings of rope, which were thrown so as to fall within a circle 
marked with chalk on the deck. As rain washed away the chalk, 


when they had read till they were tired, had no resource but to 
go tosleep. Suddenly it occurred to an ingenious mind that the 
grummets might be thrown to fall in buckets. The inventor 
arouses three sleepers, and invites them to play at this new variety 
of the game. The sleepers grumble and demur, but at last turn 
out and play. “ Anything to get through these awful doldrums” ; 
and perhaps if we were at sea in such weather as is described, 
no other book were at hand, we might be content to read how the 
officers serving under the Duke of Edinburgh pitched grummets into 
abucket. But it is hard to have to do this when we are on shore, and 
have several libraries within easy distance. It has been assumed in 
some recent publications that the most trivial sayings or doings 
of Royalty must be interesting to loyal subjects, but the authors of 
this book seem to invite our attention to the game of sea-quoits on 
the simple ground that it was played on board a ship in which a 
prince happened to be. At Rio, as we know, there is an Em 
and a Court, and when the Galatea, commanded by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, arrives there, all details of her proceedings become 
doubly interesting. The Comte d’Eu, son-in-law of the Emperor 
of Brazil, is grandson of the late King of the French, and there- 
fore when he says to the Duke of Edinburgh, after conducting 
him to the top of a hill, “ We had better go down now, it gets 
dark so soon here,” all readers of properly constituted minds will 
listen with profound attention. Indeed it may be doubted whether 
history records such a stupendous fact as this ascent of a hill over- 
looking Rio, by a son of the Queen of England and a grandson of 
the King of the French, since 
The King of France and forty thousand men 
Marched up a hill and then marched down again. 

Another circumstance aimost equally remarkable was that, at a 
feception at the Palace, the Emperor of Brazil and the Comte 
d’Eu wore plain evening dress. The Duke of Edinburgh went to 
this reception, calling on his way at the house of the British 
Minister, where he took tea. It is to be hoped that this fact that 
the Duke went out to tea will be remembered to his credit by old 
“ladies, who perhaps may be shocked when they find him at 
another time smoking a short pipe. The Duke also went to dine 
with the Emperor, and it is mentioned, probably as a proof of the 
advancement of civilization in Brazil, hat each guest was sup- 
plied with a menu, which was placed with his name on a 
card beside his plate. We t to add that in the Imperial 
household barbarism still prevails to such an extent that the soup 
is put upon the table before the guests have all arrived. 

ome novelty was given to the voyage between Rio Janeiro and 
the Cape of Good Hope by visiting the small British settlement 


* The Cruise of H.M.S. Galatea, Captain H.R.H. the Duke  fmery 
K.G., in 1867-8. By the Rev. John Milner, B.A,, Chaplain, and Oswald W. 
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Brierly. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1869. 
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on the island of Tristan d’Acunha, which is said to be more re- 
mote from human habitations than any other settlement in the 
world. The island bears the name of a Portuguese navigator who 
discovered it in 1506. Although this island is 1,320 miles from 
its nearest neighbour St. Helena, and is only visited occasionally 
by whalers, the women were found to be supplied in some mys- 
terious way with crinolines and spring-sided beets, and the little 
community welcomed the Galatea by displaying a tattered British 
ensign. ‘i'here is no Government on the island, unless it be petti- 
coat government—the women being more numerous than the men. 
The island is nearly on a line drawn from Cape Horn to the Cape 
of Good Ifope, and about one-third nearer to the latter than to 
the former Cape. The people look to the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is distant 1,500 miles, for necessaries and luxuries, just 
as the inhabitants of a village in England look to the nearest 
country-town. The island is in shape nearly a square, of which the 
side measures about five miles, It rises almost perpendicularly out 


of the sea to the height of 3,000 feet, and it has a lofty peak | 


which makes the total height more than 8,000 feet. When 
Napoleon was placed in captivity at St. Helena, our Govern- 
ment sent a party of soldiers to Tristan d’Acunha, and we 
suppose that by some inscrutable process of the official mind this 
garrison on an island was made to appear to contribute to the 
safety of a prisoner on another island distant 1,320 miles. The 

arty was soon removed, but a Scotch corporal of artillery named 

tlass, with his wife, who was a Cape creole, and two or three 
other persons, obtained leave to remain, and founded the existing 
settlement. Its prosperity depends upon the abundance of whales 
in the waters which surround it, but unless minerals or some other 
new source of wealth should be diseovered, it can never increase 
beyond a population of about one hundred souls. Quitting this 
island, the Galatea proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, which is 
a much better known place than Tristan d’Acunha, and therefore 
wwe will say nothing about it except that the Duke of Edinburgh 
‘went on an elephant hunt, and wrote to the Prince of Wales a 
letter giving an account of it, which is published in the book before 
us, and certainly ought to be considered as worth all the money 
which the book cost :— 


The day was fine and the weather was hot, and my short clay was very 
enjoyable sitting on the yet warm carcass. 


There are thousands and _perha o millions of people who will 
read this passage, and others like it, with intense interest, and 
yet philosophers undertake to show that Royalty is wearing 
out in England. The Spaniards could not quite make up their 
minds to hate Queen Isabella because, with all her faults, they 
said that she was so very Spanish. The English, or a large 
part of them, are sure to like a royal house of which the 
princes shoot elephants and sit down upon their carcasses to smoke 
short pipes; and if the loyalty of the colonies were waning, a 
voyage like that of the Duke of Edinburgh would go far to re- 
invigorate it. The Prince landed at Adelaide on the 31st of 
October of last year, and here began the series of addresses, 
cessions, feastings, and general jollifications which was only 
interrupted by an event which called forth even more emphatic 
demonstrations of colonial loyalty—we mean the attempt upon 
the Prince’s life. If we were called upon to consider in what 
respects the position of a prince, young, healthy, having a taste 
for pleasure and ample means for gratifying it, falls short of 
fect happiness, we should specify as the chief drawbacks his 
ility to assassination, and his liability to receive addresses 
from public bodies. The colonists of Australia are true sons of 
England in their capacity for composing the heaviest kind of prose. 
Thus the Prince lays the foundation of the Victoria Tower of the 
new Post-Oflice at Adelaide, and the Commissioner of Public 
Works “has the honour briefly to state a few facts connected 
with the building.” One of these facts is that the contract for 
the work was taken by Messrs. Brown and Thompson; and we 
feel that the mention of: these familiar names occurs suitably in 
such a composition. Indeed there is a Brownish and Thompsonian 
smack about all the holiday proceedings of the colonists, ‘Their 
oetry is, if possible, more distressing than their prose. The 
yor of Adelaide entertained the Prince at a banquet, and in 
order to do the whole thing handsomely, had ordered a new poem 
expressly for the occasion. Here is a sample of the article :— 
When thy pilgrimage is oyer, 
When no more on earth a rover, 
Then around thee may there hover, 
Happiness for thee above ! “ 


It surely could only be in dire extremity of need of a rhyme 
for “rover” that happiness above could be supposed to hover 
around a deceased prince. The ingenuity of another class of 
artists was exerted to the utmost to contrive transparencies and 
devices for illuminations. Some of the most approved of 
these designs were carried from one great town to another, 
until their appearance became familiar to the Prince and his 
attendants. ‘here were countless representations of the Pyince 
and his ship, and one of them was particularly noticed by the 
Duke, “who remarked that he did not think his mother would 
recognise him again if she were to see him in that guise.” It 
was quite natural that the Prince should say this or something 
like it, and wholly unnecessary to print his words. The wonder 
is that we do not get more of the same sort of thing. The Prince 
doubtless talked like other young Englishmen every day during 
the cruise, and it is a mercy that these authors did not note down 
for publication all that he said. Where railways did not exist, the 


While the horses were being put to, the Duke went into the little parloyy 
to have a glass of ale, observing that it was the proper thing to take whey 
travelling on a coach, 

We are very far from complaining because the Duke uttered 
commonplace remarks, There are many brilliant talkers who 
cannot hold four horses when a mob is shouting welcome, all the 
dogs in the place are barking, and a band is playing with emphasis 
“God save the Queen.” ‘The Australians were doubtless pleased 
with a prince who loved guns, dogs, and horses, and his talk wag 
quite good enough for them. He visited in succession Adelai 
Melbourne, Hobart Town, Sydney, and Brisbane, spending jg 
Australia the last months of 1867 and the early months cf the 
present year. At all or nearly all these places he laid foundation. 
stones, using for the ceremony a golden trowel which was 
sented to him afterwards. He also received from the hands of 
school-children more than one Bible and Prayer-book in handsome 
case. He must have received also some scores of addresses, which, 
besides being read, were for the most part written on paper or 
parchment, and handed to himin a case. The only variation from 
the regular English pattern of such proceedings was made 
German settlers, who greeted the Prince after their manner | 
torchlight processions and songs. The Prince, as everybody kno 
was shot in the back by an intending assassin at a féte at Sydney, 
He recovered rapidly from the wound, but it was judged expedient 
to order him straight home, without visiting New Zealand or 
other places which had been named in the programme of his voyage, 
Accordingly, the Galatea shaped her course homewards from 
Sydney by Cape Horn, and anchored at Spithead on the 26th of June 
last. It is well worth while to send a son of the Queen to visit 
the colonies, if his appearance tends to strengthen the attachment 
of colonists to the Mother-country. The money which the Duke 
of Idinburgh’s voyage cost was profitably spent, and his ship 
had an opportunity, which perhaps may never occur again, of 
being usetul. 


RUN TO EARTH.* 


N her preface to this remarkable novel Miss Braddon has shown 
perhaps more valour than discretion, Anticipating hostile 
criticism, she defies it, and denies the justice of the sentence 
which she foresees will be passed upon her work. She first boldly 
proclaims that Ztun to Earth is a “sensation story, pure and 
simple,” and then goes on to defend sensationalism by a quotation, 
of which this is the pith, so far as she is concerned :—* In like 
manner the skill of the story-teller is displayed in relating the 
attendant circumstances of horror, mystery, pathos, and suggestion, 
bringing the events home to our experience and sympathy, and the 
critic should fix his attention on this mode of presentation, not 
demanding from the writer qualities incompatible with, or ob- 
viously disregarded by, his method.” An outline of the story will 
best show whether the events of Run to Earth are brought home 
to the experience or sympathy of any class of readers, even of 
those “millions” who, as she says, like “a rapid narrative of 
stirring events,” and whom therefore she professedly addresses 
Of the few who prefer that poor creature, “ the profound writer, 
whose greater depth of thought enables him to anatomize cha- 
racter, and to depict the subtle emotions of the mind,” but who , 
can never compass a popular sensational novel, we need not speak; 
Miss Braddon flings them overboard altogether as too péi- 
derous for her easy-going craft. But, even judged by her own 
elected canons of criticism, and from the standpoint of her own 
audience, is Run to Earth a story the like of which we could possibly 
see transacted in any state of society under an English heaven: 
and could such characters as are drawn there be found if we 
looked for them from one end of the kingdom to the other? 

The first scene of the novel is laid in the back parlour of the 
Jolly Tar, a low publie-house in Shadwell, where two men sit 
smoking and drinking. The one is Captain Valentine Jermam,4 
bluif and honest sailor; the other is his trusty, sharp, and bump- 
backed clerk, Joyce Harker. For the benefit of the reader, 
Captain Valentine tells Joyce the whole story of their first 
acquaintance—as people do on the stage; by which we learn that, 
as Valentine once saved the hunchback’s lite, Joyce holds hims 
his debtor and doglike friend to the end of time. A beau! 
singing-girl in the saloon upstairs attracts the captain’s attention; 
and, though constitutionally indifferent to women, he falls in love 
with her on the spot. She is the daughter of Black Milsom, 
ruflian number one of the story, and she is as chaste and proud 
she is beautiful. Between Black Milsom and Dennis Way 
the landlord of the Jolly Tar, there is evidently an association more 
near than nice. Joyce Harker warns his captain of his company; 
advises him to conceal and bank his money ; and specially urges 
him not to revisit the Jolly Tar, save in the company of his wise? 
brother, Captain George. Captain Valentine, being a fool, dis« 
regards both his clerk’s counsel and an ominous dveam ; and, 


* Run to Earth. A Novel. By the Author o. “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
3 vols. London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 
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paunted by the face of the beautiful singing-girl, drives miles 
gray in a trap, With Black Milsom and Wayland, to see her. He 
tsrobbed end knocked on the head, somewhere about Rother- 
hithe—the beautiful singing-girl being cognizant of the murder, as 
of one or two previous incidcuts of the like nature. When Joyce 
Harker learus that his captain has disappeared, he suspects foul 
y, takes up his quarters at the Jolly ‘Tar, and consecrates him- 
to the discovery of the murderers, and to revenge. But as she 
goes on Miss Braddon seems to forget all about this little working, 
and lets the — and his self-consecration run into sand and 
eno mark, 
From Shadwell and its sordid crimes we soar now into the 
x chambers of high life. Sir Oswald Eversleigh, a man of 
oy with a haughty patrician countenance, has cause of anger 
inst his favourite nephew, Reginald Eversleigh, a good-looking 
gamp Who has got into gambling habits and who is wasting his 
mele’s money on riotous living. He also seduced an unfortunate 
iri whom afterwards he deserted, and who thereupon committed 
gicide; which fact, coming to the uncle’s ears, determines him 
to cast his nephew adrift on two hundred a year, and to revoke 
his long-settled heirship. After this Sir Oswald picks up 
“Honoria Milford,” as she is fainting on a doorstep, having sung 
ballads in the street without food until she is exhausted. The 
baronet has the street vagrant taken to his inn, where she is fed 
and tended; and in the morning, when he sees her, he is struck 
with her beauty and her clean collar, with her wonderful grace 
and self-possession, and presumably with her correct and classical 
English ; though how she learnt to express herself with even more 
than the propriety of an ordinarily well-educated woman, when 
ber sole instructors had been Black Milsom and his associates, and 
the scene of her coming out, low taverns in Wapping, remains a 
iological mystery solved best by Miss Braddor herself. The 
dlady of the inn is a vulgar creature beside the street ballad- 
singer; but so Miss Braddon has ordained, and therewith we 
must learn to be content. Sir Oswald sends her to school, and 
after a stately courtship marries her; by which the nephew’s 
mage and ruin are complete. Mr. Reginald’s jidus Achates is one 
Mr. Victor Carrington, a surgeon living with his mother in Maida 
Vale, “a slim, elegant-looking young man, with a pale sallow 
face, and flashing black eyes,” half Frenchman, halt fiend, and 
perilously fond of brewing poisons in his laboratory, under the 
sifezuard of a mask with glass eyes. The two play much at 
cards, and win to a suspicious extent when they are together; so 
that they get a little shunned, as is natural. To Victor Reginald 
discloses his griefs and embarrassments, and, promising to abide by 
his advice, emphatically sells himself to the devil. Victor advises 
spenitent letter to the uncle, now in the first bloom of his happi- 
ness. The plan succeeds; Sir Oswald relents; and Reginald is 
forgiven and recalled. While at the castle he and his uncle 
accidentally stumble on Victor innocently sketching under some 
trees; whereupon he too gets invited to the castle, and so begins 
his web-spinning. He makes love to Lady Eversleigh ina peculiarly 
stealthy and yet marked manner; sets Sir Oswald’s blood on fire 
with jealousy ; gets unpleasant things hinted or more boldly said ; 
estranges the devoted couple only three months married; and 
finally effects his grand coup by luring Honoria to a lonely ruin 
in the midst of a lonely moor, where they pass the night in dews 
and discomfort. On the morrow Sir Oswald refuses to believe his 
wife’s story, and orders her out of his sight; then makes a new 
will by which he leaves Reginald his heir. Victor, —— 
about the house so marvellously disguised as an old pedlar that 
his own mother would not have known him, and gifted with 
strange omniscient and ubiquitous faculty proper to villains 
innovels, sees the will which crowns his efforts; and dropping 
some globules into Sir Oswald’s glass of water, waits the 
result. In the morning the baronet is found dead in his chair ; 
but of the will, for which this second murder was committed, 
only a balf-burnt fragment remains. Sir Oswald had remembered 
inald’s seduction of the girl who drowned herself, and burnt 
the will jus: when Victor Carrington was not looking through 
the open window. So Lady Eversleigh is left with fifteen 
thousand a year; two nephews, Lionel and Douglas Dale, have 
each five thousand a year; but, though Reginald would be his 
cousins’ heir should they both die unmarried, for his own im- 
mediate share he has only an annuity of five hundred pounds. 
due course Lady Eversleigh gives birth to a little daughter, 
and, after remaining at the castle till the child is two years old, 
suddenly leaves home and goes up to shabby lodgings in Perey 
eet, where she lives as Mrs. Harriett Eden, attended by her 
maid, Jane Payland. Jane Payiand is another of Miss Braddon’s 
{-baked figures which look as if they were meant to stand 
Muare, but which are only tumbledown failures, with no joints 
or pegs to keep them firm—evidences of haste and crudity, of 
a ill-digested plot, and of slovenly execution. Here Lady 
ersleigh hires the services of Mr. Larkspur, formerly a Bow 
t runner, and now a detective on his own account; and what 
Larkspur does to punish and convict Mr. Carrington and 
Reginald Eversleigh amounts to about as much as that which has 
done by Mr. Joyce Harker ix re Black Milsom. He and 
Lady Eversleigh go about a good deal and spend a lot of money 
very uselessly; but, save that a gipsy of queenly mien and 
«king wonderfully stately English, warns Lionel Dale mys- 
teriously—the direction in which the danger is to come not being 
very clearly made out—nothing is done of the slightest practical 
we. Carrington, the arch-plotter, now mixes himself up in 
the purchase of a horse for Lionel Dale. There are two own 


brothers, exactly alike save for a white spot on “ Wild Buffalo,” 
an unmanageable brute which the owner will not sell; while the 
other, “ Niagara,” is as gentle as a lamb, and might be ridden by 
a child. Victor Carrington bribes a groom, paints out Wild 
Buffalo’s distinguishing mark, and sends him off to Lionel as 
Niagara. Of course Lionel is thrown and killed, and Reginald 
has only one life now between himself and ten thousand a year. 

A certain Madame Paulina Durski now comes on the scene. 
She and her companion, Matilda Brewer, are adventuresses and 
live by keeping a private gaming-table. She has a house at 
Fulham, where there is a secret chamber devoted to rouge-ct-noir, 
and where Reginald brings pigeons to be plucked, and generally 
makes a good thing of the operation. Douglas Dale goes there 
among others, and falls in love with Paulina, who is a lily in soul 
though of so corrupt a life. She is in love with Regiuald, but he 
is tired of her; so Victor separates them, and gets her to agree to 
marry Douglas Dale. He then ascertains that she does not drink 
curagoa, and that Douglas does; upon which he drops something 
into a bottle full of that liqueur, and leaves Dale to die by slow 
poisoning. When he is half dead, and after he has suspected his 
faithful old servant whom he has known from a child—for all the 
people in this book are wonderfully suspicious and confiding of 
the wrong people and in the wrong places—he turns against 
Paulina, and saves himself just in time, though he accuses her 
wrongfully. A very little more of the curagoa she has so inno- 
cently given, and Reginald Eversleigh would have been the 

r of ten thousand a year, with Victor, who brews 
poisons and plots plots, at his side. Meanwhile Black Mil- 
som cheats the old captain left in charge of Lady Evers- 
leigh’s child, bribes and drugs the servants of the castle, disguises 
himself, enters at dead of night, and carries off the young heiress 
in her silken coverlet. Mr. Larkspur now takes his turn at the 
detective business, and sets out on his search for Black Milsom, 
Miss Eversleigh, and her coverlet ; but first he hears from Lady 
Eversleigh that she is not Black Milsom’s daughter—as of 
course the intelligent reader has seen all along—but that she was 
a lady’s child stolen when young from an Italian villa; though 
why she did uot tell the story before, and go out in search of her 
mother, is a mystery. After a few more «ccidents and offences 
Black Milsom is run over by a coal-waggon, and dies, making 
confession of Captain Valentine’s murder and Honoria’s abduc- 
tion, with other crimes of the same stamp not immediately con- 
cerning the story ; little Miss Eversleigh is found and restored to 
her mother’s arms; Paulina takes an overdose of opium and dies 
sweetly ; Victor Carrington, finding that his game is up, and 
that his notable scheme for repairing the fallen fortunes of his 


family—the Champfontaines of Champfontaine—by means of | 


wholesale murder and other pleasant little villanies, has failed, 
sails for the Arctic Circle, and is lost; Reginald goes to the bad, 
and becomes a “ perambulating mass of rags” in Paris, dying at 
last of aspbyxia in his garret; Lady Eversleigh turns up her 
mother Lady Verner, and immensely wealthy ; and so the curtain 
falls on the blissful prosperity of the few people left to enjoy it. 

This then is Miss Braddon’s idea of the events which touch 
the sympathy and experience of the millions. A story filled from 
end to end with murder and attempts to murder, with suicides, 
abductions, consecration to revenge (and nothing coming of it), 
with bribery, disguises, and every kind of rascality, redeemed— 
if indeed it can be called redeemed—by the presence of a pure 
and noble-minded adventuress who keeps a gaming-table w 
pigeons are plucked, yet who is a human lily nevertheless, and ~ 
a queenly street-singer who has had her sole experience of li 
among » Fine and sailors at Wapping, yet who is as perfectly 
well-bred as if she had been brought up at Court, and as pure as 
if she had never been outside the walls of a nunnery—this is the 
kind of thing which Miss Braddon puts forth as a picture of 
human life. Jun to Earth is decidedly the worst book she has 
yet produced. She may be able to touch a lower level still, for all 
things are possible to genius; and her genius for coarse sensa- 
tionalism, her power of raking together moral garbage, and her 
capacity for dealing with the backslums of human nature may 
have still undeveloped potentialities which shall one day startle 
the world with the spectacle of how low a clever writer can 
descend. Her style too has deteriorated, and the whole book bears 
the unmistakeable stamp of “ copy waited for.” It is wild, hurried, 
coarse, and yet wooden. There is no grace or play of fancy in it, 
no fire, no plastic power of passion ; it is like a collection of grim 
and ugly New Zealand idols cut hurriedly and coarsely, and after 
well-worn types, among which are set one or two staring painted 
dolls that do duty for beautiful ideals, also modelled upon well- 
known types. It is a book to give cause of rejoicing to the ene- 
mies of sensationalism, for it is so undeniably poor and bad that 
even the partisans of the school cannot praise it, while it will dis- 
gust many waverers and confirm those who are only half-hearted 
opponents, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MONG the best representatives of the French modern school 

of philosophy we would place M. de Rémusat. He has not 
perhaps much originality as a thinker, nor can we look to him for 
that initiative which distinguishes the founder of a school; but 
as a clear, impartial, and interesting historian he is excellent, and 
he possesses the great merit of combining sound learning with a 
remarkable talent in explaining the often abstruse problems of 
metaphysical speculation, The famous eclecticism which M. 
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Victor Cousin endeavoured so earnestly and eloquently to establish 
on the threefold authority of Plato, nesies and Kant cannot, 
as a system, stand serious scrutiny; but it has the merit of having 
produced a number of first-rate works relating to the history of 
philosophy, and among these the writings of M. de Rémusat are 
aw 4 The work which has suggested these remarks * is not 
strictly a new one, but the first edition was published some years 
ago, and therefore we may be excused in noticing it here somewhat 
particularly. M.de Rémusat had been engaged upon a long and 
detailed account of Abélard’s philosophy, when the thought struck 
him of studying in like manner the calmer but more attractive figure 
of Saint Anselm. His idea was to describe, not a man, but an epoch ; 
and from this point of view the Archbishop of Canterbury dis- 
tinctly claimed the same amount of notice as the brilliant and 
popular dialectician who made the schools of Paris ring with his 
eloquence and his boldness. M.de Rémusat begins by giving a 
general view of the intellectual condition of the middle ages—an 
epoch, he remarks, in which the ostensible unity of the Church 
but ill concealed a great variety of opinions, and orthodoxy, as 
orthodoxy was then understood, had to stand on all sides the 
roughest attacks. ‘The first part of the work places before us 
the principal facts in Saint Anselm’s biography, and the second 
part discusses the prelate’s doctrines. Two leading ideas are neces- 
sarily connected with these—namely, that which relates to the 
mutual position of the Church and the State, and that which 
bears more especially upon metaphysics properly so called. The 
former arose from the disputes wid Saint Anselm had to carry 
on with the King, and was essentially practical in its nature ; 
the latter was of course of a decidedly speculative character. 
M. de Rémusat examines both very minutely, and gives us an 
analysis of Saint Anselm’s celebrated treatises, the Monologium 
and the Prologium. He shows what influence the Archbishop 
had on subsequent philosophers—Descartes, Leibnitz, and Schel- 
ling, for instance; and he concludes by a general résumé which 
represents Saint Anselm as one of the soundest thinkers of the 
scholastic period. 

M. Cuvillier-Fleury presents a new instance of the position which 
journalism occupies just now throughout Europe. A century or 
@ century and a-half ago, who would have thought that a news- 
paper writer could ever aim at becoming a member of the 
Académie Frangaise ? Even Bayle, the real father of journalism, 
derived his reputation, not from his admirable Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres, but from his gossiping dictionary; the 
Lecleres, the Basnages, and the Bernards used to be mentioned with 
an air of contempt as gazettiers, fit for nothing but the Bastille, and a 
sound thrashing every now and then. Times are changed, however ; 
the pen of the fewilletoniste can now aspire to the honour of inditing 
a discours de réception, and on the roll of the “forty immortals” 
we find more than one newspaper editor. M. Cuvillier-Fleury re- 
marks that the volume he now publishes comprises essays belongin 
to two distinct periods of his lifet; some were pre tot 
others are post-academical, and yet no difference of opinions can 
be noticed between the two series. The liberalism which inspired 
the first has lost none of its intensity in the last; and at a time 
when the right of wearing an embroidered coat, a sword, and an 
official hat seems to place men and things in a totally different 
es of view from that which they presented before, M. Cuvillier- 

eury is quite justified in drawing the attention of his readers to 
the constancy of his political and literary convictions. ‘This new 
series of Etudes et Portraits is divided into four parts, and com- 
prises, besides newspaper articles on_ historical, educational, and 
other subjects, three discow's académiques referring to the author’s 
own election as an academician, the death of M. Ponsard, and 
that of Count Duchatel, who was for a long time Cabinet Minister 
during the reign of Louis-Philippe. 

M. Blaze de Bury publishes a new and revised edition of his 
interesting sketches of modern German writers.{ When these 
articles were first contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
German literature had begun seriously to engage the notice of 
French critics, and the intellectual movement originated by 
Madame de Staél was gaining ground rapidly. M. Blaze de 
Bury translated into French the second part of Goethe’s Faust, 
and added to his version a voluminous preface or introduction, 
which was from beginning to end a kind of exaggerated pean in 
honour of the Weimar demi-god. Tle proclaimed Goethe-worship 
in tones of no mock enthusiasm, and his subsequent estimates of 
German writers have all been formed from the Goethian point of 
view. Tu sei il mio maestro, il mio signore; such, says M. Blaze 
de Bury, is the motto which could best be placed on the title- 
page of his work. He has, let us add, studied very accurately 
the authors about whom he discourses; he knows the most 
trifling circumstances of their lives, and gives from their writings 
long quotations which are faithfully translated. In that brilliant 
gallery where the bust of Goethe still occupies the principal 
place, Ludwig Tieck, Kérner, Bettina, and Novalis have each 
a distinguished niche; the singular individuality of Jean Paul 
Richter also comes in for its share of our critic’s consideration. 
Whilst endeavouring to explain the often almost unintelligible 
mysteries of Titan, Hesperus, and Quintus Fixlein, M. Blaze de 
Bury aptly remarks that for the French public it is quite futile 


* Saint Anselme de Cantorbéery. Par Charles de Rémusat. 2e édition, 
Paris: Didier. 

+ Etudes et Portraits, Par M. Cuvillier-Fleury, de Académie Francaise. 
ze série. Paris: Lévy. 

; Les Ecrivains modernes del Allemagne. Par M. Blaze de Bury. Paris: 


to give complete translations of such works. Extracts judiciously 
made, illustrated by short notes, and connected together by a few 
apposite remarks, are far preferable. 

M. Maxime Ducamp has collected in one volume * a number of 
interesting pages from his Tourist’s Album, and certain Critiques 
previously contributed by him to Paris journals. His description 
of the island of Capri is very curious, because it shows how 
sistently the reminiscences of historical facts are handed down 
from generation to generation. The repulsive shade of the Bm. 
peror Tiberius still haunts the picturesque groves of Capri; every. 
thing there is closely anttel with him. He built these 
he ordered this well to be sunk, this tower to be raised, 
this spot he used to sit, with his eyes fixed in the direction of 
Rome ; yonder is the grotto where he sacrificed to the inferng) 
deities ; shudder when you look at the cave which served ag g 
prison for the wretches who had incurred his displeasure, Thy 
Capriotes seem to be almost proud of the tyrant, and talk of him 
with a certain amount of complacency; for them he is 
Tiberio. M. Maxime Ducamp remarks, in passing, that the Ceesarg, 
bad as they were, should not be made to bear the sole respongj. 
bility of the crimes they committed. Their contemporaries helped 
to transform them into monsters, and it would have been s 
indeed if they had remained untainted in the corrupt and immoral 
atmosphere which surrounded them. One of the most amusj 


“chapters in M. Ducamp’s book is the one entitled “Les Dieug 


i l’Exposition Universelle.” He visits the Missionary Museum 
opened at the International Exhibition, and as he reviews the 
grotesque collection of idols there assembled from all parts of the 
world, he endeavours to infer what the manners and habits of 
heathen countries are from the more or less attractive or repulsive 
character of the images they worship. Dis-moi qui tu hantes, 
says the French proverb ; je te dirat qui tu es. M. Ducamp would 
alter the first clause of this popular adage into dis-moi gui ty 


€8, 

Like the late Madame Ida Pfeiffer, an unconquerable taste for 
locomotion has led Madame Hommaire de Hell from one end of 
the world to the other +t; nor did she lack that encouragement 
and sympathy which her husband, himself a distinguished tra- 
veller, could Sosteee. In his company she started for a journey to 
the land of the Kalmuks with as much unconcern as if she 
been merely bound on an excursion from Paris to Pontoise; and 
let us add that the journal of her wanderings now published for 
the second time is the best evidence of her qualifications for the 
arduous career she has selected. The steppes of Southern Russia 
and the shores of the Caspian are a country possessing pecu- 
liar interest. There we find ourselves on the borders of Western 
and Eastern civilization; Europe and Asia are in immediate 
juxtaposition, and the contrasts thus produced are extre 
striking. Madame de Hell’s book is certainly one of the best of 
its kind, and we are glad to learn from the preface that we may. 
soon look forward to another production by the same pen. 

Two fresh instalments of the French Government series of 
Reports are now before us. M. Duchartre, who has under 
taken to give an account of the progress made in the study of 
physiological botany{, remarks that the last twenty-five years, 
represent, as regards that science, a clearly-defined period. 
The results obtained during that period have been brought 
about simultaneously by the labours of scientific veterans who, 
already famous a quarter of a century ago, have acquired 
fresh titles to public gratitude, and by the researches of younger 
men whose endeavours are still extending the domains of botany. 
On the other hand, M. Duchartre notices the losses which science has 
sustained in the special province to which his attention is directed. 
Some savants, like M. de Mirbel, M. Delile, and M. Auguste: 
Saint-Hilaire, have been carried away in a ripe old age ; others, such, 
as M. Moquin-Tandon, M. Payer, and M. Gaudichaud, were str 
down, on the contrary, in the full enjoyment of their ye 
and mental energies. ‘Che numerous and interesting works com- 
posed on the science of botany by these eminent men and thel 
pupils or associates are discussed very fully in M. Duchartres 
Report. The first class of writings examined are those treating of 
the organography of plants; then comes the subject of vege 
anatomy, for a knowledge of the organs cannot be regarded # 
complete unless we are acquainted with the tissues which enter 
into their composition. Physiology occupies necessarily a very 
large portion of this volume, and the compte rendu of the various 
works bearing on it gives M. Duchartre the opportunity to explain 
certain phenomena of a peculiarly noteworthy character. 

But besides considering plants, both in their organization and 
their modes of existence, from a general point of view, we may 
also examine the structure peculiar to each species, and the rela- 
tions which that structure brings about between one species @ 
another; the distribution of the various forms of vegetation 
over the surface of the globe suggests a further topic for study j 
and, finally, fossil botany opens a distinct field to philoso 
phe:s. Such are the points treated by M. Brongniart, under 
the general title of Botanique phytographique.§ The importance of 


* Orient et Italie; Souvenirs de Voyages et de Lectures, Par Maxime 
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A phe Brongniart. Paris and London : Hachette Co. 
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this branch of study will be evident when we remember that 
the grand total of plants and shrubs of every kind at present 
known and described amounts to 120,000, as contrasted with 
20,000 Which had been classified about the beginning of the 
. Certain exotic families have seen the number of their 
ies multiply twenty-fold, and even more; forms altogether 
new have been discovered, and the study of the vegetable 
ingdom throughout the various regions of the globe increases 
in importance on account of the extensive researches 
hich are being carried on by travellers and scientific explorers. 
M. Brongniart having thus marked out, so to say, the Fe 
me of his work, goes through a careful examination of the 
GForent treatises which have been published during the last five- 
and-twenty years on the various branches of phytographic botany. 
He occasionally gives extracts from the books he criticizes, and 
his bibliographical references, as also those of M. Duchartre, are 
poth accurate and complete. One thing, we must add, has 
struck us as somewhat singular, whilst reading the reports of 
these two gentlemen; they nowhere so much as mention the 
name of Mr. Darwin. If they professed to confine themselves 
tothe productions of French authors, we might understand the 
omission; but it is not so. Messrs. Itzigsohn, Nylander, Balanza, 
&c., are quoted; and, such being the case, there seems no possible 
yeason Why no notice should have been taken of a naturalist who, 
however widely people may differ from him, has undoubtedly 
done much for the cause of science. 

M.de Fonvielle contributes to M. Germer-Bailliére’s Biblio- 
thique de Philosophie contemporaine a very readable work on 
modern astrouomy.* In his preface he vehemently blames the 
French Government for the little encouragement it gives to 
science in general ; and he denounces the system of centralization 
which prevents independent activity and cripples individual 

. The Minister of Public Instruction, M. de Fonvielle re- 
marks, has ordered the publication of reports on the progress of 
science. But why poll he have confined the writers of these 
documents to the results of French science? Why should he have 
introduced patriotism into the domain where it was least wanted ? 
Further, if there is such a thing as French astronomy, surely it 
does not deserve to be much extolled when we consider, for in- 
stance, that, notwithstanding the vote passed by the Legislative 
Body and the sympathetic exertions of the most distinguished 
savants, it has taken no less than fifteen years for the Second 
Empire to produce a decent telescope. M. de Fonvielle’s book is, 
as we have said, a very readable one, and it will interest the public 
on account of the view it takes of the present state of astronomical 
science; but it is essentially critical in its character, and the 
author’s strictures are so often couched in the tone of the bitterest 
satire that they fail to produce all the effect they were intended 
to have. 

There are two or three actors and actresses whose names are 
indissolubly connected with the literary movement which origi- 
nated in France thirty years ago—a movement which, especi 7 
s0 far as the drama was concerned, amounted to a revolution. 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani, M. Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton, and the 
Henri III of M. Alexandre Dumas were no doubt, and are still, 
works of genius; but the state of public opinion was such when 
they were first produced that, if they had not been interpreted 
by first-rate performers, the result would have proved most 
disastrous for the promoters of the “romantic” crusade. The re- 
presentation of Hernant, to name that work alone, was not a mere 
accident the success or failure of which would have passed un- 
noticed; it was a declaration of war against the traditions of the 
old school, and in such a case the slightest hitch may compromise 
adlle. Mars, 
Bocage, Frédéric Lemaitre, Madlle. Georges, and Ligier are essen- 
bay part and parcel of the history of the French drama during 
the last thirty years. Madame Dorval occupied a brilliant position 
in the pleiad of actors we have just enumerated, and she has 
found an excellent historian in the anonymous author of a small 
Volume + which recalls to our memory an epoch full of en- 
thusiasm, of energy, and of hopes which unfortunately never 
gree any tangible result for the permanent good of literature. 

e book before us is written con amore, and the extracts from 
the various fewilletons and reviews on Madame Dorval’s acting are 
Well commented on by the author. A complete list of the parts 
which that gifted tragedian performed is added to the volume, 
‘With a catalogue of books and pamphlets containing materials for 
4more detailed memoir. 

M. Fonssagrives has presented us with one of those useful and 
unpretending works { which we should like to see more frequently 
instead of the rubbish so constantly poured forth by the Parisian 
press, His aim is simply to put together a few hints which may 
assist mothers in tending their children during sickness. He 
temarks that all the treatises composed on this subject fall into 
one of two errors; either they are full of technical expressions 
Which can be understood only by professional nurses and phy- 
sicians, or they assume that the mother is to take upon herself 
the part of the doctor, and to act independently of a medical 
adviser. M. Fonssagrives does not take this point of view; 
the physician, he says, must prescribe and direct, the mother 
must carry out his prescriptions. The little volume now before 
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Baillitre, 


the whole campaign. That is ee the biographies of 


+ Marie Dorval; Documents inédits. Paris: Lacroix. 
p t Le Réle des Méres dans les Maladies des Enfants. Par M, Fenssagrives. 


aris and London: Hachette & Co, 


us is divided into fifteen entretiens or conversations. The author’s 
counsels are extremely plain and practicable; he gives us the 
sketch of a house pharmacy, all the elements of which may easily 
be obtained, and he shows how it ought to be worked under 
the medical man’s guidance. An anthology of useful maxims 
comes next, and is followed by a copious alphabetical index. 

While M. Fon: ives turns his attention to the laws of hygiene, 
M. Baudry* is no less anxious about the training of the mind. 
The disease he seeks to cure is simply the bourgeoisi J 
that is to say, the extraordinary fancy which so many people 
have of aiming at being “somebody,” and oes ° fi i 
the world. M. Alphonse Karr had already made this folly the 
subject of one of his most amusing novels, and had shown that 
in nine cases out of ten a young man whom his parents’ silly am- 
bition has taken from the plough and sent to college becomes a 
useless, if not a dangerous, member of society. The time of the 
bourgeoisie is passed, says M. Baudry; why should you wish to 
bring it back, with its ineries, its selfishness, its cowardice, 
and its corruption? We thin k that M. Baudry assumes too much 
when he takes for granted that & bourgeois must necessarily be 
the embodiment of the vices above enumerated; but his illustra- 
tions of the bad type of the genus bourgeois are both entertainin 
and true. He writes in the style of Henry Monnier, with a d 
of seriousness which the author of the Scénes populaires never has. 
We cannot say much for M. Courbet’s pictorial illustrations. 

It is always matter for great regret to see, in the world of 
fiction, unquestionable talent both of observation and of language 
wasted on repulsive subjects, and on the psychological analysis 
of immorality. This is still more to be tted when the author 
of such works is a lady. The Countess Dash has just produced 
two novelst which fall under this condemnation; and if we 
name them here, it is only because we think it right to note 
the symptoms of that steady and ever-advancing decay which has 
for a long time seized upon imaginative literature. In the present 
case the critic’s task is the more painful since the authoress of the 
two vulgar books which have suggested our remarks has on many 
occasions given proof of capacity for better things. ‘Thus, when 
we take up the amusing little collection of plays and comediettas 
entitled Les Comédies des Gens du Monde}, we can scarcely 
fancy that we are in the company of the same writer, Let us 
hope that the Countess Dash will break off, at once and for ever, 
with the coarsely sensational style of fiction, and give us pro- 
ductions like her recent series of dramatic sketches. They are 
quite after the manner of M, Octave Feuillet and Alfred de 
Musset; not very deep studies of character, but lively, amusing, 


and in perfectly good taste. 


* Le Camp des Bourgeois. Par Etienne Baudry. Paris: Dentu. 

+ Le Drame de la rue du Sentier ; la Route du Suicide. Par la Comtesse 
Dash. Paris: Lévy. 

} Les Comédies des Gens du Monde, Par la Comtesse Dash. Paris: Lévy. 


In a letter addressed to the Datty News, Professor BrEsty has 
complained of alleged misrepresentations in a criticism published in 
the last number of the SatuRDay Review, on his speech lately 
delivered at a meeting of Delegates from Trades’ Societies, and on 
the proposed Combination Bill, which was the subject of discussion. 
Professor BEEsLy states that he is not the sole author of the Bill, 
and that the clauses which provide for the punishment of different 
offences are borrowed from the existing law. He also declares 
that he never advocated the trial of trade causes by juries of work- 
men, and that he only recommends that in such cases the panel shall 
be taken from the electoral roll, The remarks of which Professor 
BEESLY complains were founded on a condensed report of the pro- 
ceedings, nor was there any reason to suppose that it was unfair or 
hostile. Professor BEEsLy ought, perhaps, to have addressed his 
complaints to the journals which published, no doubt in good faith, 
a partially inaccurate report ; but he is undoubtedly entitled to the 
correction of any involuntary misrepresentation. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

The SatuRDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 7, 1968, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 680, NOVEMBER 7, 1868: 


The Expiring Parliament. 
The Elections. Mr. Bright’s Political Programme. 
Russia. Colonists and Natives in New Zealand, 
The Ruffianism of London, ‘ 


Spain. Germany. 
France and 


A Contrast. 
Chameleons. The Classical Tripos. 
The Prospects of Corruption. Is Woman a Human Being and Immortal ? 
Mr. Disraeli’s Ecclesiastical Appointments. 
Lord Mayor’s Day. Antiquities of West Somerset. 
Mission to the Spanish Roman Catholics. |§ The Meteorological Committee. 
The Derby in Danger. 


Greg’s Literary and Social Judgments. 
The States of Britanny. Cox's Recollections of Oxford. 
The Hanoverian and Italian War. Pulpit Table-Talk. A Japanese Grammar. 
Cruise of the Gatatea. Run to Earth. 
French Literature, 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


The ELEVENTU SEASON commences on Monday, Evening, November 16, on which 
occasion the Programme will include Mozart's Clarionet Quintet, Mendelssohn’s Quartet 
in D Major, for Strings, xe. Executants : MM. Pauer, Sainton, L. Ries, Henry Blacrove, and 
Piatti. Vocalist: Miss Edith Wynne. C r Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; 
Admission, ts. Tickets and Programmes at Chappeil & Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; Keith, 
48 Cheapside; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly.—Director: Mr. 8. Anraur 

HAPPELL. 


GIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 

CABINET PICTURES by BRITISII and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at 

the qousee peed 120 Pail Mall, from Half-past Nine till Five o’clock.—Admission, Is.; 
ogue, 6d. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The First Meeting 
of the Sessions 1868-9 will be held on Monday, the 9th inst., in the Theatre of the Royal 
£chool of Mines, Jermyn Street; 
Sir R. I. MURCHISON, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
Svunsecrs: 
ning Address by the President. 
‘thian-Shan Mountains, By M. rtsof. 
3, Routes between Eastern Turkestan and India. By Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., &e. 
*,* Fellows are allowed to admit One Friend only to the Meetings. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i in Middle eng “m 40 Guineas per annum. 
for in El School, 30 Guineas per annum, 
Payment seshoned from 
received. Certifi ted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and aia address Mrs. Mong, 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 


GUTHERLAND HOUSE, Lansdowne 


LADIES’ CLASSES under Masters of acknowledged Eminence. 
will begin early in November. 
For particulars, apply to the Parncipar. 


per EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES 


wy Director. Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the Lezion of Honour, Cadogan Gardens, 

set Street, Portman Square, W.; and 24 Cleveland penton, Hyde Park, W.) 

‘REOPEN. the Thirty-third year, on November 16. Enzlish, German, 

Italian, ‘Jistory, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing, Dancing, &c.— 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Rocar, Cadogan Gardens, S. 


BRENTWOOD SCHOOL.—Two SCHOLARSHIPS will be 


awarded on Tuesday, December 22nd next. For one of them, of £10 a year, the Candi- 

jm must be under Sixteen years of age on that day; and for the other, of £30 a year, under 
fourteen years. 

Candidates must send their Names, together with proofs of Age and Good Conduct, to the 
Heap-Masrex, before December 15, when the Examination will begin. 

The Succes- ful Candidates will hold the Scholarships as long as they are in the School, on 
condition ot Boarding in the School-house and maintaining their Goud Conduct. 

It is likely that there will be a similar award next year. 


CrviL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTGN 

Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
ings. Strand. preparing for ail Departments of both Services.— Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
ngs, Stran 


Crescent, W. 
The Winter Courses 


SERVICE “of INDIA. Mr. SPR ANGE, | M. A,, 
assisted by a large Staff of the best Masters to be obtai hi of the 
stitive xaminations, has VACANCIES. References to unwards of Successful 
idates. Terms moderate.—Address, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


Oli SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and UNI- 

VERsttY EXAMINATIONS.—-CANDIDATES, resident or not, are prepared by a 
ahe Pa experienced Teachers, at the HARTLEY INSTITU TION, Southampton.— Address, 
the 


HPUCcaTION. — — LONDON, W.—The date PRINCIPAL 


(Married) of a Public School in caaciiain with the London University, residing in one 
of the best Streets between Cavendish Square and Regent's Park, receives a limited number of 
BOARDERS and PUPILS to prepare for the Public —. the Universities, the ow 
and Civil Service Examinations, &c. Terms and ess, A 
Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly. 


Bec: ATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for the Universities, Professional and other 
pursuits. A very liberal ‘Table kept; kind Treatment, and best Society. Highest references in 
Lo«don.—For an | terview or Prospectus, address Pastor Vimar, University and School 

\gency, 46 Kegent Street, W. 


MATRICULATION and RESIDENCE at OXFORD.—A 
CLERGYMAN of considerable experience in Tyition receives PUPILS into his 
House at Oxford, to prepare for Matriculation as Members of a Coilege or as Ynsties hed 
Students of the University. Arranzements can be made for the Residence of the latier atter 


ane 


To the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSIpy 


of CAMBRIDGE. 


Gezwntitrmen,—In the beginning of the present year you did me the great tt 
me one of your Representatives. I have now to solicit the renewal of this trust, in the 
hope that I have neither said nor done anything in the interval to forfeit the confidence wing 
you then reposed in me. 

I have earnestly striven to maintain the connection of the Universities and their 
with the Church of England, while labouring to extend their sphere of usefulness in 
direction not i istent with that connection. I have also resisted, to the utmost of of my 
power, the proposed Disestablish and Disend t of the Irish Church. Such hay 
been my conduct in the past ; such will it be in the future, if you again confer upon Me the 
high distinction of representing your interests in Parliament. 

T have the honour to — 


NTLEMEN, 
: Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
Arklow House, A. J. B. BERESFORD opp, 
October 26, 1868. 


To the ELECTORS of MID-SOMERSET 


Gentiemen,—At the unexpected request ihe a large and influential body of Electors in the 
Division I have been induced to come torward as a Candidate in the Liberal Interest, 


Tam a Liberal by conviction. The thought and study of years have broug!it my opinions inty 
conformity with those of the most enlightened statesmen of the day, armong whom, so far 
one ona can rightly bind himself to follow the lead of another, I recognise Mr. Giavsroxs y 
myc 


To Mr. Grapstoxe's policy with regard to the Lad a Church I give my hearty assent, 
it contrary to every principle of religions freedom to maintain, as a nation: al establishment, 4 
| Church which is not only the Church of a small minority, but'is also a badve of conquest, an 

unhappy reminder of evil days, of wales ay should be our object, in all Irish potiey, to 
away memory. Im meniber of the Churek 
| of England, I cannot consent to stake the existence and ‘the reputation of a relizious esta. 

Tishiment which I —y to be thoroughly righteous, on its connection wit another Teligions 

y are totally different, and which I hold to be thoroughly 


Thold 


may add that, a 


nt, Ww 


unrighteous. 
While thankfully accepting many of the changes wrouzht by the late Reform Bill, 


| above all, which hes so largely increased the constituency of this Division, I feel that a 


| its provisions are imperfect and others distinctly evil, and that one great duty of a Reformed 

Parliament will be to reform the Reform Bill. I speak especially of the Ratepaying Clangy 
and the Minority Clauses. TI further hold that, as the example has been set of disfranchising 
several small Borouzhs, including the only one in our own Division, the cistranchisementg 
several others must in consistency follow. 


While holding that open voting is in itself the better mode of conducting Elections, re 
of many constituencies, am prepared to support any proposal for 
ote by Bailo 


Accepting the principle that Taxation and Representation should co tozether, I am pr. 
ney to ex nator any scheme for giving the Ratepayers of Counties some kind of control over 
expenditure. 


T accept the policy of Mr. Giapstonr as to the reduction of the National Expenditure tie 
lowest poin with the honour of the country and tlie efficiency of the 
Various pubis ic departments. 


ere are many other points on B mage 1 you have aright toask my opinions, but on matters 
of detail I hope to have opp my views to you face to face. 


T stand as a Representative Election. I hold that a candi'ate who believeshe 
can be of use in the Legislature of the country, and whose belief is confining «i by the unsolicited 
request of many Electors, ought not to yr debarred from coming forward because his means 
will not allow of a large Expenditure. And, asa landowner, a resident, and a musistrate of 
the county, and as having for some years taken an active interest in its local affuirs,I feel 
myself as much identitied with the welfare of the Division, and as capsbie of representing 
its loeal interests in the great Council of the Nation, as men of greater cstates. 


On these principles I ask for your votes. I ask the Electors of Mid-Somerset, I ask 
especially the newly-enfranchised part of them, to come forward to supj ort a Canaidate who 
represents the principles of freedom and progress—principles which, as tiey are those of a vast 
majority of thoughtful Enzlishmen, Ido not believe to be in a minority vmong a largeand 


varied constituency like yourselves. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedicnt servant, 
EDWARD A. FREEMAS, 


OME.—A CLERGYMAN, who Prewout Pupils for the 

University and Army, wishes to meet with anges or Two By 4 THS to READ with bim 
this Winter at Rome. French and [talian may be acquired at the same time.—Address,B., 
care of Mr. Lovejoy, the Library, Reading. 


SouTH of FRANCE. — A CLERGYMAN, on his retum 


to the Continent, can take TWO PUPILS for the Winter.—Address, 8. F., Mr. Henry 
Green's, Agent, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


__Somerleaze, Wells, October 19, 1868. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH J. BRILLIANT, recent] y Missionary 
to the Jews in Holland, has resumed his COURSES of INSTRUCT ION in the G 
Hebrew, Chaidee, and other Languages. Students of Divinity are especially invited to 

his Hebrew Classes.—22 Tolmers Square, Hampstead Road. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR 
GIGGLES WICK, near Settle, Fhe Governors desire to receive Applications 
for the Office of Testi» onials, &c. The Heud-Master 
must be a Member of the Church of E aG of Oxtord, Cambridge, ot 
Dublin. The fixed Stipend is £250, and the Gores will assign a Louse for the residence of 
the Master rent-free. 

The Emoluments contingent on the number of Boarders may raise the whole Annual 
Income to £750. An Account of the Duties, Privileges, and sources of Income may be 

on application to Wittiam Haercey, Esq., Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to whom all Lettes 
must be addre 

Settle, October 1863. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, CHARITIES, &c.—To COM- 
MITTEES of MANAGEMENT, ke GENTLEMAN of good address and business 
habits, until late Vy employed in a Government Office, is desirous of obtaining Eo ye eee 
of SECRETARY, or oe RETARY and COLLECTOR, to an Institution, 

the Duties and Office E ddress, 8. Ouwhyn's 
Catherine Street, Strand. 


OLUNTEER TEACHERS for WORKING-MEN’S 5 CLUB. 

PERSONS willing to give GRATUITOUS INSTRUCTION in French, German, 
qeawing, History, English Literature, Singing, Arithmetic, ke. are requested to address the 
n. Secretaries Paterson, Auneron Heasent, and Hopcson Prarr) of the Working- 
Men’ 's Club and Institute Union, 150 Strand. 


V ENTNOR.—DELICATE —The Rey. NORMAN 

BROWN, B.A. Oxford, and formerly Assistant-Master at Bromsgrove School, receivess 
few BOARDERS. ‘Good Grounds and Meadow. Pony could be kept. ‘Terms, 80 10 
Guineas.—The Grove, V Ventnor, 


METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 


CITILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers~LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Vall Mall. 

Convalescent Boys from Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 
Convalescent Home at Hendon. 

Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expet 


“fice, 32 Sackville Street, Piceadilly. ci ARLES | HOLMES, Secretary 


rpuk 20YAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and W ‘OMEN, 
Waterloo Lridze Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of poor helpless Children fies 
Disease ani Pove:ty ore such as to call forth the utmost sympathy and consideration 
Humane and Charitable. 

This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing numbers of ae 
poor littie Sufferers, ur, ently needs the a anc generous assistance of the Beu cvo.en 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 


SCHOOL of 


xpenses at a percentage if preferred.—A’ 


Matriculation, and also for special Instruction in special Subjects of study.— Address, M.A., | 


Clevedon House, Oxtord. 


POLKESTONE .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, ond Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lineoln College, Oxford, 
late I’rine of the Elph instone Institution, Bombay, prepare for the Indian Civil 

Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


Bankers—Messrs. Baxauny, & Co.,77 Lombard Street ; and Messrs. Courts & Co» 


Strand. 
180 Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at at 


29 Southampton Street, Strand. “Pietures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 


condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal te 
CUARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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The Review. 


xCOME.—A SLEEPING PARTNER or CAPITALIST 


2 annum guaranteed by investing £1,000, which may be called in at 
for eith rer or Gentleman wishing to increase their Income without 
ay time xiety or liability of active Partnership. Neferences exchanz ed,—Address, by Letter, 
10 South Vank, Segent’s Park, 
WE GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough, is Warmed by HADEN’S 
APPARATUS. Tariff—Board and Lodging, from £2 2s. per Week. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


FFRACOMBE HOTEL—WINTER SEASON.—Warm and 


Rooms with a South Aspect. Bed. with Board in Public Reve, and 
Week. Address, Mr. Bo: iN, Lifraes unbe, North Devo 


comfortable 


par AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1835. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orrrer—NICIHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Meesrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Branenes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrechee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

liong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the [ead Office on the Termse with Iondon Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
per cent. per ann., to months otice of 


ditto dit 
At ditto ditto ditto Sites 


Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Monthe, particulars of which may be 


ance, 2} Guiness pe 
R, Gre obtained on application. 


TRAF ‘ALGAR, | Greenwich, is OPEN during the 
WINTER MONTHS. 
ALFRED J. LEWIS, General Manager. 


Greenwich, is OPEN during the 
WINTER MONTHS, 


ih SHIP TAVERN 


Toe. NE RVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.—Mr. 


ARRY LOBB, Surgeon- -E lectrician, h having a VACANCY at his [ouse, 2 Old Steine, 
itients the comforts of a Llone, Sea Air, and the professional employment of the 


P 
oy <coveries im Medical Ltcetricity. Apply tv 31 Sackville Street, London; or 2 Old 
Seine, Bri zhton. 


WIOK.—F or TARIFF, &c., of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, 
the new First-class Hotel facing the Sen. andunder English Manazement, ad’ress the 
Seonprany, Mediterrancan llotel Company, Limited, Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 
the Hotel, Nice. 


ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physic ‘ian—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. | 
(anc ANCER MOSPITAL, London and Brompton.—aA large | 


Inerease has been made this year in the number of Patients in this Tfospital, the 
Governors feeling it a duty to respond to the libe ral support the Charity has received. | 
Ome numbers have been further augmented in the belief that such support would continue to 
rozress with the demands for admission by the Poor afflicted with this dreadful disease, and it 
ishoped it will not be necessary to reduce the number or Beds, the maitenance of which is 


eiively dent on further liberalit 
Banke Coutts & Co., Strand, 
Treasurer—W m. Loxham Farrer, Esq., 66 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
sy Order, W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 


_ Secretary" 's Office, 167 Piceadilly (opposite to Bond Street). 


ov ERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, ‘from SOUTI- 


AMPTON aud MARSEILL 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive = —y Parcels, by their Steamers for 


am, 
MA BouBAY, From Southampton every Saturday 
AL EXANDRIA, 


CEYLON, PEN: yer 

MADRAS, SING From every 
CALCUTTA, cH the day of d bein: y. 
BATAVIA, JAPAN, 

AUSTRALI MELBOURNE, ) From Southampton once a Month; 


G the day of departure being Saturday. 


The Sienmase leave Marseilles every Sunday. 
Forfull particulars as to Freight, Passage, and Insurance, apply at the Company's saan’ 
2 Leadenhall Street, London, or Orie ntul Place, Southampton. 


OSES.—Strong Plants in all Ways——PAUL & SON, the 
OLD NURSERIES, Cheshunt, beg, to announce the | as ready for removal” Their 
Stock this Season is larger ‘than usual. Plants, unequalied and in price. i 
free to London. —Priced Descriptive Catalo alogue post-free. 


Porta) ANT SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 
Seen —Messrs. HARDING, MADDOX, & BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore Street, City, 
y the Railway to give up their TA de will SELL, on and 
Seiler. the whole of their First-class Stock at Cost Price. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


(HI HRI 


STMAS DECORATION Ss. 
Tinstented Price List, Two Stamps. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 Street, Strand, W.C. 


Bills issued at tie current exchange of the toy on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge: and Approved Bills sent for 

Sales and Purchases efieeted in British and "Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undert 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay: ana Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British end Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Senet and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE 
E 1821.—Subscribed Capital, £2,000.000. 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BONUS DIVISION.—New Life — eee in order to share in the next Division of Profits, 
must be eifected before Christmas ne 
Apply for Proposal Forms and LSiromaston to the some 's Agents, or the Secretary. 
SOUNDED 


L2GAL and GENER AL LIFE “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by v ample receive Nine-tenths of | 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole- other distinctive privileges; and 


are protected by special conditions against 
Invested Funds ..... £1,520,000 


__ ELA.» NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERI: AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 

Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, atmoderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


HS D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
ut Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi a.v. 1696. Extended to 
ife, 1826. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years” 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968, 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

(Established a.p.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 

Curer Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL. 


Fire, Lire, and Manine Assurances on liberal terms. 

The Duty on Fire Assurances been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 

annum. 

= Charge me fo made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may 

Life Assurances with or without pertieipation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profits every Five Yea: 

Any sum up to £15,000 Senvebie on the same Life. 

‘the Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medica’ 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a = ve invested Capital Stock, and 

exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the oon: of an Office whose resources have been 


GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
INustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON PARIS. 


ED 


MAPPIN & WEBB, SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS to 


the ROYAL ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


MaArein & WEBL’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREE tT ELEC TRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


IN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
and 72 CORNUILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


> 
Fer NISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
are the Cheape Stin the !nd.—DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED 
with Priced FURNISHING LIST, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
hasers in the Aelcthow of Goods, comprises Table Cutlery, Eleetro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, F ende ‘rs, Fire-irons, Brass and Lron Bedsteads, Bedding; Copper, Tin, and Brags Goods; 
Culinary U tensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Paymenis 
of £2and upwards. DEANE & CO. .» 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700, 


FPURNITUR K, CARPETS, BEDDING .(Carriage Free). —See 
our new ILLU STR: ATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 

Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 

Published. Gratis trom 

et Li EWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
ee TENT, No, 2128), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 
Plastered Walls, Ceilings, Doors, or other surfuces covered with any real Wood selected. 

‘sns in any style, and Estimates free. 
SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


tested by the cxpeiense of nearly a Century and a Ha 
AP Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fieet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—~HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several! Policies. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by neve mee 1,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

ts of Accounts, Forms of P: 1, may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, oe any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, » Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820, 

The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, —— an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Incom 

Bighty per cent. of the Profits divided among tie hemmohorney Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premiuin for the First Five Years. 

‘The most J.iberal Gengitions | in respect of Foreign wee and ‘Travel, Revival of Lapscd 
Policies, and Surrender 

Whole-World iicenses free ce of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Chi 

Annuities— Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and jacknow without a fee 

The revised with full nd Tables, cbtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., oand 16 Pall Mail, 8.W., and of the Agents 


QMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Patent), suitable for 


every Description of Metal and Wood Bedsteads, may be obtained sorter, from 25s.) of SIx POUNDS per WEEK while Laid u 


ban Reepectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of SMEE, 6 Fins- 
bury Pavement, London, CAU'TION—Each Mattress the Patent’ Label. 


the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


by Injury, and £1,000 
in case of Death caused ay ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to 


Fasy CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


Chairs different Shapes eunstentiy on View for te Delivery. Easy 


Chairs made to any Shape on approval.—FIL MER & son, oh omy 31 and 32 Berners 


Street, Oxford St., Wes 3 Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. —An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


De LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGHS, COLDS, and 


HOARSE ay. SS.—From the Rev. G. W. . Leeds: “ W henever in times of hoarse- 
ne ARNE. Dr Ww S A FE 


Pees, arising cold or excess of public speaking, I have taken 
have invariably found relief Price per Box. 


DINNEFoRD’s PURE FLUID | MAGNESIA, 
best Remedy for Acidity of the S h,Heartb dach Gout, and Indigestion 


sk's Wafers, I 


RAILWAY pe ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journics. 

For particulars app ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
Offices, 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 


Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, shou!d read 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER (post free). 


Ati72 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


Moursixa for F: AMILIES. — Messrs. JAY have pom 

and Milliners, who act as Travellers, so that in 
the event of immediate poe og being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram, without 


any expense whatever to the Purchaser. 


All Articles are marked in plain Figures,and Charges are the same as if the Goods were 


bought for Ready Money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
JAY'S. 


Brack SILKS. — BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


Manufactured by Messrs. Bonner et Cre, of Lyons et Jujuricux. 


These Silks are sold on most advantageous terms, and Messrs. Bonner's Silks can be more 


fully relied upon for wear than any other Black Silks. 
The Manufacturer's Name will be found woven at the end of each Piece. 
JAY'S. 


[THE CHELTENHAM WATERPROOF SUIT, from One 


Guinea and a Half, complete. 
In reply to numerous applications for a more detailed rep tation of the “ Cheltenham,” 


[N 7, 1868, 


yee & SON, Tottenham Court Rona, W. 


& SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing contain 
Priced List of Beddingssent free by post. 


NEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. > 
NNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILE] 


SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always a view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 


PR Dns wding has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


A large assortment ef ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty, 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760, 


CLARE ‘of the Excellent V intage of 1865, at 12s, per 
£5 10s. per Half-Ihd., or £10 Hhd., dut id. This Wine te » 
acidity, and of sufficient body to by k free fron 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 91 Holborn Hill, end 145 New Bond Strect, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Messrs. JAY beg to that Two E) J Figures of the “ Cheltenham,” drawn in 
Paris, with the original Engraving for Self-Measurement, will be forwarded, gratis, on appli- 
— JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, & 251 Regent Street. 


New PUBLISHING, and to be had GRATIS of all respect- 
able and Ladies! Outfitters, TIOMSON'S “ (MODERN) SEASONS, 
AUTUMN very latest Styles, Shapes, and Inven- 
tions, in Crinclines ‘ors: ts, 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 


London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent § Street, yey be : Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; 
Liverpool, 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST OF PRICES. 
GENTLEMEN. 


Evening Dress Coats .. 6 £330 £313 6 

Surtout Frock Couts ee 0 3836 440 

Trousers ....... 188 818 @ 

FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume . oe #220 £50 

re’ Drees 150 150 223° 

FOR LADIES. 

Riding Habits .. . sees 4330 £4 0 £60 

Pantalon de Chasse 888 

Travelling Suit, Jack 2126 330 440 

New Registered Cloak oo 250 2313 6 217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks ........... veccccwovccsesoecoves 110 


SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; Melton Cloths, 42s.. om, 6d., and 63s.; Beaver Witney 
Cloth, 3is. 6d., 42s., 635.; "Treble Milled Clotn for 105s.. L153. Real Fur Seal, lined 
Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Silk, 84s.; Quilted, 126s. 

SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR Boys. 

Frieze Cloth, 4 years of age, 15s. 6d.; 6 years, 17s.; 8 years, 188. 6d.; 10 years, 20s.; 12 years 
Sto. @8.s 14 years, 23s.; 16 years, 21s. 6d. elton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney Cloths, 4 F pa of 
. od.; 8 years, 268, 6d.; 10 years, 28s. Gd.; 12 years, 30s. 6d.; 14 years, 


" SPECIALITIES IN JACKETS FOR LADIES. 

L’Elégante, made of Real Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Cloths, pnd other suitable Woollen 
gis s exquisitel shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so well known in 
their celebrated Paletdts for Gentlemen. 
wns e och, Dopertment Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


CHUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedes, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, 7 130 Illustrations 
of all sizes and or ae Be of Chubb’s Safes, Sreene-coom Doors, and Locks, sent free by 


CHUBB & SON, 57 ‘aul's Churchyard, London. 
Peres DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
ECES. above before finally AM 
ROOMS, anassortmentot FENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES E-LRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGER RY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, eit hor for Variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 
of workmanship, Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 103.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards,7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. 100; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 
£448. The BURTON and allother PATENT STOVES. with radiating hearth-plates. 


CUTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §, 
BURTON eat Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


able Dessert Carvers 

Knives Knives 

Ivory Hanpies. per Doz. per Doz. air. 

8. d, 8. d. 8. d, 

3$-inch Ivory Handles ...... 13 0 10 6 50 
3)-inch fine lvory balance il 0 460 59 
4-inch Lvor balance Handles. 16 0 59 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ....... 28.0 210 80 
4-inch finest African Handles 340 27 0 120 
Ditto, with silver Ferules.. 420 35 0 13 6 
Ditto.carved Handles, silver Feruies « eee 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles ... 25 0 19 © 76 
Silver Handles, ofany pattern .... 81 0 540 210 

Bone anv Houn ann Forks pen Dozen. 

White Bone Handles 6 ll 0 30 
Ditto, balance Handles ........ 23 0 170 46 
Black Horn, rimmed Shoulders ,. 1s 0 5 6 46 
Ditto, very strong riveted Handles 6 30 


The largest stock in existenceot plated 
Fish-eating Kuives and Forks and Carvers. 


Clocks, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock. of these, displayed in two 
large Show-Kooms. Each article is of guaranteed — , and some are siesta of pure Verti, 
pale productions of the first manufacturers of Paris,from whom William 8. Burton importsthem 
ect. 


we 9 
ves and Forks, and of the new Plated 


Clocks,from...... sovcccecceteeseseeee 78 6d. to £45 Os. Od. 
Candelabra,from . «+» 138. 6d. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
Os. 


Lamps, Modérateur, from 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per 


\ A JILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by appointment, to : R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It of 700 of his 


Stove 
’ STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATUS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-IIANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


Ca on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at ba, 
Gallon, in Four-Gall ke, 
H. B. FEARON & SON, % Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Alisorr’s PALE and BURTON ALES.—'he above ALES 


ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Pepties andin Cask: FIND. 
LATER, MACKIE, & CO}, 33 Wellington Street. Strand, W 


PURE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention to following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of ther own special importation® Prices per dozen 
An excellent == Wine. rt Wine, with Bouq 
In of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases includ 
A Detailed Li List of other Wines as below forwarded on alien 3 


CLARETS..... 188. t0 1086. | SHERRIES 246.00 
CIIAMPAGNES.. 368, to 848. | PORTS.......... ++ 388, to 1205, 
HOCKS......... 268. t0 Sis. + to 


COGNAC BRAND 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very oI -— Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines ar be tasted, and Osders are received, at the Cellare and Offices, 
Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


PADRAE OOLONG, 3s. art lb.—Fine new Season’s, of 
brisk delicate flavour, for mixing with Strong . Rough. and Fine CONGOUS, at 2s. 6d. and 
3s. Samples of the ‘eas by post if red, and general priced Catalog: 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea and i Clee Merchants Edwards Btreet, Portman Square, 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAU CES, _and CON. 
DIMENTS.—E,. ed & SON, Sole i 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condime nts so lone: 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which ar 
put up and labelled in close imitation ot their Goods, with a view to a the 
Consumers having difliculty = eee the Genuine ‘articles are respecttully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 seekien 


Portman Square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label, sizned * Exizaseta Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in ga of the 9th July, 1858, eae without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, ot 6 Edwards Strest, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietorsof 

the ees tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 


BITTERS ( Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c. r Dozen. 


per 
_ WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


IEPSLN E.— Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MOR- 
SON’S PEPSINE we E,GLOBULES, and LOZENGES _the popular remedy for Weak 
Digestion. Manufactured by ‘I’. Monson & Sox, 31,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 38. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2%. 


QGTRANGE'S Al CRYSTAL OIL is the finest Oil that is sold. 
It is tested by Dr. Letheby, is perfectly safe, gives a clear bright light. Price %. 6. 


all 
per spRANGE'S OIL AND LAMP DEPOT, 41 CANNON STREET. 


RAGRANT SOAP. FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each, @ fragrance guaranteed ; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. IELD is on Tablet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


ANDLES.—Ask for PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, E and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling ing per Ib. upwards. 


RS. S. A. ALLENS WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


GUDDEN IN CHANGES of TEMPERATURE are sure to pro- 

duce Coughs, Colds, Asthmg, and Influenza, which are speedily Cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 

To Invalids whose ailments are increased in frosty and fogy weather 

edicine is a never-failing source of comfort and ease from ring, enabling them, them 

breathe with freedom during the keenest frost and thickest fog.. bast) ay be had of all M 

Vendors in the Kingdom, in Bottles at is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


| EWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 
Dentists), 30 Rerners Street, Oxford Street, on 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross 

way Station). PAIN Less | DENTISTRY (Patented System). —All other Processes ‘cntirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & S, the Original and only Practitioner 
of the true System of Painless Dentistry. The > results of this invention are exemption 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
articulation perfected. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour o 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exact t] restore the 
natural and | outhful ——> of the face. For their economy, efficacy, and success, 
Lancet. ‘eeth from from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every information free- 
Only p> heme. the above. “No connection with any one of the same Name. 


G4 LVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and Local Debility, Nervousness, Live’ Com 
Power and Vitality. —PULVERMACHER’S IM LECT. 
FLEXIBLE BELTS, Bands, and Chain being the 
Volta-Electric appliances, are eosily distinguished from the pseudo-clectric sham curative 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur 
poses, by the Patient evading: himself of a T EST sent GRATIS 
application. Belts 30s. to 40s. Chain Bands 5s. to 223., according to el 
instantaneously i. 4 effects of which can be experimented daily st the establishment 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy, 39s. to 40s. New es 
‘atent Pocket Batteries, from £3 to £4, cumeting in power, efficacy, and durability t 
advertised elsewhere at Ten Guineas to J. L. Patentet, 4 
Regent Street, London, W., where the inals of can 
For Medical Reports 


and Private Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, sent 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty ny, lanes Show Re Rome at 39 Oxford Street, W.s 
1, la, 2,3, and 4. Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry \ Newman Yard, London. 


inspected. 
post free. 
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November 7, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


GHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
L Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
TY CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Y MARSH, Part., Physician in Pefears | to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
sfemuer De De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to (= very pure Oil, not likely to 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 
ome EDWARD SMITH! F. _ S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption.” writes e think it @ great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
Oil which, is universal y admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 
DeJongh. 


Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionezs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e.. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


NOTICE.—Nearly all the ome published Books advertised in this day’s “ Saturday 
Review,” and all other sae of ox nowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation 
a MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 

Supply is provided the Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 


On Tuesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, 
WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the Campaign of 


1815. By Colonel CHARLEs C. CHESNEY. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


(THE RELATIONS of JOHN WESLEY and of WESLEYAN 
METHODISM to the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND ones 

and Determined. By James H. RigG, D.D. Author of “ Modern Anglican 

logy,” “ Essays for the Times,” &c. 

London: LonemANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


4 SSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: the Jesuits, 
-4 Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, &c. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Cantab. 

* Mr. Quick has not attempted to write a “Mr. Quick has studied his su 80 
systematic treatise on education. He has | thoroughly, and upon it so 
done what under existing circumstances is as to deserve a better tate than he seems to 
probably more useful, and certainly more anticipate.""—Spectat 
entertaining, in giving us a series of sketches “ Mr. Quick's werk, ‘will be of great assist- 
cakes promincet vubjeet during. | Feadere his willbe found as novel 

ninent line on subject 
the last three centuries.” —Saturday Reviews they are i interesting.” 


London: LoncMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, fep. 8vo. 
AN ARITHMETIC (intended for the Use ‘of Rugby School). 
By ae Rev. C. Exsse, one of the Assistant-Masters. 
London: Brit & Davy, York Strect, Covent Garden. 
ready, Second Edition, 8vo. Is. 


PROSPECTS of the "CHURCH of ENGLAND: a Sermon 
in the Parish Church Doncaster on Sundey Evening. 


subscription, One Guinea per annum ieties supplied on liberal terms. P, 
revised for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


of 
cocasion of the First Offertory in lieuof a Church Rate. By C.J. V. pe, Se eS 


MODIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 

NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Second-hi and more than Fifteen ‘Thousand Volumes of Works the Best 

- Ts tal Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, are now on Sale 

ani SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


"odie's elect Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Mrs S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 


AL. Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


cae UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany qmount.acserding tothe supply required. All 
thebest new ks, English, French,and German, immediately on p 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 

#,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’'S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
27 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841, Patron—H. k. H. the PRINCE of WALES. sident—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languazes: 
Fwtiees. £3a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘lento Town, ‘oom 


Ten to Six. 
» ts on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary andjLibrarian. 


NEW LIBRARY COMPANY has been formed for 
purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck 
Street. We hear that a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the old 
Company. The business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.”— 
Atheneum, August 16, 1868, 


Nin READING SEASON.—SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE 
— and upwards, for all the Newest Books, which are being continually added 


NE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION.—CARRIAGE of BOOKS 
paid to and fro._For particulars apply to Mr. Cuantes Burton, Secretary, 68 Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


[THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—AGENTS WANTED 
throughout the Country to Work the “ Direct Delivery System” thoroughly and 
eficiently_Apply immediately to the Secrrrary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 


((ARRIAGE-FREE TERMS.—The CARRIAGE of all 
BOOKS, for Subscriptions of One Guinea and upwards, actually paid to and fro to some 
of the principal Towns in the Provinces. 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.— UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT.— General Offices—68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. City 
rr King William Street. West-End Branch—25 Pall Mall. Brighton Branch— 


out.—By Royal Letters 
WHst.— _THE CAVENDISH ” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“WHIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavrnpisu.” 
_____ Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 


the same Author. 


WHIST, the POCKET. GUIDE to. 6d. 
WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 6d. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 64. 


London: Tuomas De La Rog & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stati 


‘THomas DE LA RUE “CO. ’S INDELIBLE RED 


Ora ZETTER DIARIES for 1869, in several Sizes, and in a great variety of Plain and 
Omamental Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


‘THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S PLAYING CARDS.— 


Station? NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 
ftatione rs. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto, Harrys (second quality); also, 
cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured Highlanders. 


ALMANACS for 1869.—In order to give the MEMBERS of 
til the Toth of DECE ME A ME ENT, the Stationers’ Company will not publish their ALMANACS 


paration. 
WHITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 


London: Bett & Datpy, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BY THE REV. aa BARRY, D.D. 


NITY in PARTING: ‘the. last Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Cheltenham College. By Dr. Baney, late Principa!. Published by request 
of the Masters and Boys. 


UNITY and WISDOM in “GOD : Two Sermons preached at 
at A mrad Services at King’s College, London, on October 8th and 9th. By Dr. Barny, 


Tondon: Bett & Darpy, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY EXAMPLES in 
PURE MATHEMATICS, din tion Papers, with occasional Hints, 
Solutions, &c. By Joun Tavnon, Member of the Mathematical Society, and Military 
Tutor, Woolwich Colleze. Designed chiefly for the Use of Students reading for the Military 
or Civil Service Examinations, 

London: Bett & Darvy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LUCRETIA ; or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth Centu A 
By the Author of “ The Owlet of zistone 


* Every! body should read this book. Those who want amusement will get it in its very 
essence—a good sensation gem of the firet water,capitally mounted. Those who want humour 
will find it genuine and 

London: J. aire “Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 


published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
(CHRONICLES of “ST. MARY’S; or, Tales of a Sisterhood, 


By 8. D. N. 

“ This is a work which takes up hitherto untrodden ground. The sketches are written with 
an easy. natural style, and lifelilee delineation of character, with that knowledge the subject 
which can only be gained by experience of the most practical kind.”—Church 

“ The book is written in a bright, cheery style, cf which we cannot hishiy. 
As to the matter and principles of the book we have nothing but good to say. They are 4 
— and us several ot the points which come up for discussion in the conversations wh 

records are really of fundamental importance, we should be delighted to hear of its being 
widely read. We hope and believe it bea be very popular.” — Literary Churchman. 

“ It is evidently the practical experience of one well acquainted with the subject. Consider- 
able humour is displayed throughout the book, an who desire a amy 5 thoroughly 
interesting without being over-sensational, we heartily comment this.”"—Church News. 

London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 


Mama COURSE of INSTRUCTION in FRENCH, 
mA Assen Rocue, Direetor of the Educational Institutes; Knight of the Légion 


GRAMMAIRE FRANQGAISE, avec EXERCICES et CORRIGE. Adoptée par le Conseil 
Impérial de l’Instruction Publique. 5¢ édition. Each 1s. 6d. 
ABREGE de la GRAMMAIRE, avec EXERCICES. Each !s. 
DU STYLE et de la COMPOSITION LITTERAIRE. 3+ dition, augmentée de 50 pages. 3s, 
HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS, 3¢ édition, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
LES |S sg FRANGAIS, morceaux choisis avec une notice sur chaque auteur. 
8¢ edition, 4 
LES LORTES FRANCAIS, morceaux choisis avec une notice sur chaque auteur. 
7¢ édition, 4s. 
HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3¢ dition, sotaite, avec 8 cartes historiques et un résumé des 
événements jusqu'en 1867. 2 vols. 12mo. 7: 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Biographical Notices, with 
Paris: Detacnave. London: 
Third Edition, with Engravings, 31s. 6d. 
(THE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the Planting, 
Rearing, and Management of Forest Trees. By James Brown, Wood-Manager to the 
good arboriculture in the English 
to ture janguace.” 
Lindley's Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
W. Brackxwoop & and London. 


Creer Ft in TIMES of of TROUBLE: a Sermon for the 
London: Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
Scar! 8. W. Treaxston. 


a ust published, 1s. 
HE NEW COVENTRY COMPANY: a*, Political Satire. 


don: W. M 24 Pat st 


Will be published November 128. ed. 


ST. CLEMENT DANES. Compiled from various Sources, 
by Joan Dirrose. Containing a Description of the Parish, its History and Antiquity; 
the Church, Charities, Insti and I ts (comprising some of the most eminent 
Poets, Painters, Authors, Lawyers, Actors, &c.); Sketches of the Nobility; High, Low, and Fast 
Life in the Parish of St. Clement Danes; together with a full Account and History of the Site 
of the New Law Courts, Westminster Elections, Members and Candidates Past and Present. 
London: Dirrose & Bateman, 13 Portugal Street. 
And (by order) of all Booksellers. 


8 d Editi ith Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
penne, the Nefarious F Proceedin ngs of the. Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 

Derector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Barrertar, 219 Regent Street. 


(CRTHOPRAXY. straight ; to make.) By 
Broo, Assoc. Inst. 
This Manual embraces the rarity af Deformity, Debility, and 


Dublished fr Bea: the MOST COMPLEES, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 


& Son; and the Author, Wimpole Street. on 
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The Review. 


[November 7, 1868, 


NEW AND POPULAR “NOVELS. 


{ 


THE 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author. 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. | 
“* The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest and 
noblest kind of Some 1 es. The novelist’s lesson is given with admirable force and | 
sweetness,” — A then | 
The Woman's Kingdom’ is remarkable for its streneth of common sense 
haracters 


romentic interest—an interest that never once flags throuzhout te volumes. The ¢ 
are masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax.” —ost 
“ A delightful love-story—fresh, natural, and sound in mora!.”’— Glove. 


| 
NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author’ 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


BROTHERS IN LAW. 3 vols. 


“ A well-written novel. The chief personages are drawn with a skilful hand.”Star. “T 
is'a treat indeed to read such a novel as this. It elevates the mind whilst it interests the 
feelings.” — Messenger. 


IN VAIN. By Heractirus Grey. 3 vols. 


re is much originality at pred in this novel. Its design is em, and its 
skilfully worked out. The whole story is a very good one.” —Lxuminer. 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. | 


“ A refined and story. The best book the author has written.” — Atheneum. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &¢. 3 vols. 
KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 
Heroine.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR EDITION OF WILD WALES. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with Introductory Remarks, post S8vo. 6s, 
WILD WALES: containing Accounts of Walks and | 


Adventures in Wales; Descriptions of Scenery ; Observations on the Manners, | 
Customs, Religious Opinions, and Superstitions of the = and ; Biographical ; 
Notices of Ancient Bards and Heroes; Translations of Welsh Lyric Poems. 
With an Introduction, and an Essay on the Welsh Language. 
Borrow, Author of Lavengro,” Rommany Rye,” &c, 


Talk not to me of Ancient Greck ! 

A far more ancient tongue I speak, 

In which the noblest bards have sung— 
The ancient, noble Cambrian tongue. 


By GrorcE | 


By the Same, uniform with the above, 


THE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, Adven- 
tures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 


It 


THE GYPSIES of SPAIN: their Manners, Customs, | 
Religion, and Language. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 


ODES of PINDAR. Translated into English Prose, 


HE 
h Notes and a Dissertation. By F. A. Parer, MA, Translator and 
Editoro of -Eschylus,” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 
PLAto’s SOPHISTES : a Dialogue on True and False 


Teaching. Translated, with Explanatory Notes and an petpetuction on Ancient and | 
Modern Sophistry, by ; Macway, M.A., Author of * The Progress of the Intellect,” 
** The Tubingen School and its Antecedents,” ke. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


"THE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: His Historical 


Character Vindicated ; or, an Examination of the Internal prienee for Our Lord's 
Divine Mission with Reference to Modern Controversy. By the Kev. C Row, M.A., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, Author of “* The Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration,” ‘ke. 

“* Though the work is controversial, its spirit is fair and tolerant. The author writes lucidly 
and argues with considerable sk Several avers ure excellent—such as that on the 
Messianic conceptions of the Old Testament.”"— A then eum. 

* An honest and industrious work ; and although moving occasionally in the same plane as 
Mr. Liddon, our suthor justly vindicatcs his claim to be received as an men Ay nker.”” 
Church Review. 


DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in 3 vols. cloth, 42s. 


N INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT, Critical, 


Historical, and Theological ; a Di ion of the most important 
belonging to the several Books. By Sawven Davipson, D.D., LL.D. Each Volume may be 
had separately (14s.), containing: Vol. 1. ‘The Pentateuch, Books of Judges, Ruth, and Samucl. 
Vol. If. Books of Kings, ¢ neat les, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, the Poetical Looks, and a Dis- 
. III. The Prophetical Books and Apocrypha, with a copious 


sertation on Prophecy 
Judex to the whole Work. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other Documents 


HE 
7 relating to the History of Christ. Translated from the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, | 
&c. With Notes and Projegomena. By ae Cowrer. 

“ convenient and scholarly edition.”. _Speetat 

“ Lhe version is well exe une, and the iponaiesor’e prolegomena prove his acquaintanee | 
with such literature.” —A the ae 

* Doth the translation and rey introduction are most praiseworthy. survey of 
the literature of the subject is complete without being diffuse.” — Literary Churchman. 


& 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
0 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. PREBENDARY | JACKSON. 


URIOSITIES of the PULPIT and PULPIT-LITERATURE: 


Memorabilia, Anecdotes, &e., of Celebrated Preachers, ar the Fourth Century of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time. By Tuomas Jactson, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's 
thedral, and Rector of Stoke Newington, London. Next week. 

London : James I Toco Son, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day, Is, 


A FEW WORDS on IRISH QUESTIONS. By W. G. 
Crank, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Colleze, and Public Orator. 


“We know no work in which, in so short a compass, * Irish | = cael 
expounded as in that we have now the pleasure to cominend to our readers 
Fr ceman, October 30. 
“ The writer of this pamphlet appears to us to have succeeded in dealing with his subject 
conscientiously—that od iA say, with adequate inforraation, iy for the sake of truth 
Though we may occasionally differ with the writer, we hearti 1 his hlet to 
the attention of ull who are interested in Irish affairs.” —Vall Gazette, October 27. 


are so well 


pur EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXI, 
October, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
2. SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
3. HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS, 
4. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
5. DARWIN ON VARIATION. 
6. THE PAPACY AND THE PRENCH EMPIRE. 
7. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND, 
8 THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
9. THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 
London: LonemaNs and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary 


and Sceial. 
Contents or rar NOVEMBER 
1. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. By the Dean of Canrensory. 


2. LAND QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Cuanues 
RAKSON, 

3. ANTHONY COLLINS. By the Rev. Jonmn Ilunr. 

4, THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, By Professor Promerrr. 

5 A FEW “MORE WORDS ON THE RELATION OF THE CLERGY 10 
SCIENCE. By Joun Hannan, D.C.L. 

6. FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By the Rev, 
Wittiam Honr. 

7. THE L/ Ast SUPPER OF THE LORD, AS RELATED IN THE THREE 


EARLIER EVANGELISTS AND IN ST. JOHN. Second Paper. By the 
Rev. Professor 
REMARKS ON THE IRISIT CHURCH COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. By 
V. Maztere Buapy, 
9 NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Sraauan & Co,, 56 Ludzgate Hill. 


“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.”—Worosworta, 
Now ready, Part I. of 


Gov WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited by Normax 


D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


Cowrents or Pant I. 
IN EARNEST. By Krxesrey, Author of “ The Watcr Babies,” 
Madam How and Lady Why. 

3. KING. MIDDY. By Gunert, Author of “The Magic 
Mirror.”"—Chapters 1, 2, 3. 

3. LOCKIE’S ADVENTURES. By Mactrop, D.D., Authorof 

the Gold Thread.”—I. His Journey to Seacod-Land. 

4. JOIINNY’S OPINION OF HIMSELF. By the ‘Author of“ John Halifax.” 

5. TUMBLEDOWN TOWERS, By Marruew Browne, Author of * Lilliput Levée.” 

6. LONELY JANE. By Cnartes Campen. 

7. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By Groror MacDonato, Author 
of ** Dealings with the Fairies.” 

8. CarED- WORLD. _ By One of the Authors of “Poems Written for a a ; 

I. My Pony—II. The Little Boats—III. Old Mother Tabbyskins—IV. The 

Robin's Adviee—V. Freddy’s Kiss. 

9. THE BEAR IN THE BEECHWOOD. By the Author of “ Hester Kirton.” 

10. A LEAF OUT OF MILLY’S BOOK. By the Author of “* Nobody's Dog.” 

ll. FAIRY-LAND. By One of the Authors of “ Poems Written for a Child.” I. The 
Fairy'’s Nest—II. The Fairy Wedding—TII. The Fairy Band. 

12. FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. By Noamawx Macreov, D.D.—The Greek 
shepherd—The Indian Fakeer—The Negro Servant. 

With Fifty engraved by Dalziel Brothers, from designs by Hughes, Wolf 
Zwecker, Pinwell, Houzhton, Gilbert, Riviere, »W id, Fraser, 
Sulman, Brewtnall, and Dalzie 


Srranan & Co., Publishers. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


S AINT PAULS for NOVEMBER. Price ls 
Contents: 
1, THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &¢. 
2. PRUSSIA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 
3. CLARISSA. 
4. THE DANGERS AND DELIGIITS OF TOBACCO. 
5. TUE CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. Part IL. 
6. CHARLES I. AND LORD WORCESTER. 
7. WIIAT BIG BEN SAID TO LONDON AT MIDNIGHT. 
8. MILAN IN THE LATTER HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTR 


9% THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antuony Trotrore. 
‘ion. 
London and New York: Vinrce & Co. 


o. LXVIL., ls. 


ao VICTORIA MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1868. 


Contents: 

. Education of Women—2. Miriam Ponder—3. Social Science Congress—4. The Poet of the 
West. Answer to Woman's Modern Aspirations: a Poem—6. Female Medical Society 
7. Correspondence—8. Miscellanea: Madame Hugo at Guernsey, Major Kirby, Miss Rye and 
Female Emig ration, Miss Carpenter's Efforts, Cambridze Examinations for ‘Women, * The 
Tomahawk ” on the Lady Doctors, Education in Italy, Queen's Institute in Dublin, Society 

for the Encouragement of Home Study, The Legal Aspect of the lomestic Servant 
The College for Women—9. Public Entertainments—10. Literature: Dr. Salter on Asthma; 

Dall’s “ The College, the Market, and the Court ;"’ ** The Poet's Corner,” &c, 

London: Eauy Farrarvs, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


“anrry FAIR, a Weekly Show of Political, Social, and 


Literary Wares. Price ed.s FIRST NUMBER will be published 


| The 
| this day, November 7.—Orders ‘and aie received at the Office, 27 Tavistock Streeh 


Covent Garden, W. Cc. 


TPHE ENGINEER of Friday, November 6, contains: The 
SOLAR ECLIPSE, Full Details of Observations by the German Expedition, the 
Society's E and of the of the by Major Tennent, R.E. Full 
Engravings of the Apparatus.—WORKING DRAWINGS, No.8. Facsimile of Working 
Drawings of the rancis Joseph Prague, by the Construeting Engineer, R. M. 
Esq..C.E. Sheet I.—Lilustrated Articles on Utilization of Sewaze in France; Is 
Works at Paris; the Great Sewer Syphon under the Seine; Devy’s Deep-well Pump, &¢. &¢- 


THE ENGINEER, 6d.; Stamped, 7 
Office, 163 Strand; of all Newsagents; and at the Railway Stations. 


BELGIAN MORALITY.—THE BUILDER contains Fie 
View of the Carved Rood Screen at ent Somine and Ventilating Houses, with 

Illustrations—Foreign Improvements by Engl Enterprise—Architecture end 

Colour in Churches—The Opening Meeting of ihe Institute of Architects, and other Papers. 

4a. or by post, 1 York Street, and all Newsmen. 


Tom 


ears November 23, pri 
HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL: 


A Novel in a Nutshell, by Six Authors, 
Numerous Contributions by Popular Writers, 
And Twenty-four pages of Illustrations, by First Artists. 
The whole engraved by the Dalziel Brothers. 

80 Fleet Street, E.C. 


On Monday, November 9, will be published, demy 8vo. 6d.; by 


A FEW WORDS to his PARISHIONERS, and Z partical arly 
to the MEMBERS of his Ce eee Oud relating to his SERMON on 
MARRIAGE. By C. H. Cravevnno, M.A of Old Swintord. 

Stourbridge: RK. Bnoommatt. London: Warrraxer & Co. 
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The Saturday Review 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIsT OF NEW WoORES. 


THE PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY: 


including the me poy! and Death of the Emperor Maximilian. With Leaves 
from the Diary of the Princess SaLM 


SaLM. 2 vols. 8vo. many Portraits, 24s. 
(On Tuesday next. 


COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S LONG-PROMISED WORK. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON; 
with those of the Eye-witnesses of his Life. 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Photo- | 
graph of Byron, 30s, [On November 20, 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of EARTH- 


QUAKES and VOLCANOES. By MM. ZuncuErR and 8vo. 


62 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION of MOMMSEN’S 


HISTORY of ROME. 4 handsome 8vo. vols. £3 12s, (Ready. 


HANDY EDITION of SIR EDWARD 


OREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Crown Sv. 
THE MOTHER of ST. AUGUSTINE, at 


Lady HERBERT. Fep. 8vo. antique, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


TABLE TRAITS with SOMETHING on 


THEM. By Dr. Doran. Crown 8vo. 6s. —— 


“Of all men who bs have wetted their pens in the noble cause of gastronomy, Dr. Doran is 
beyond comparison the wittiest, the most fanciful, and the usest erudite. i Morning Post. 


EDITIONS of “ THE INGOLDSBY LE- 


GENDS.” Now ready: 
Nonpareil Edition eos 28, 6d. 
Popular Haition 6s, 04. 


Carmine 10s. 6d. 


WHAT TO DO with the COLD MUTTON. Price 1s. 6d.; 
post free, Is. 9d. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 9d. 
THE BREAKFAST BOOK. 1s. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 9d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO “TEMPLE BAR” 
Are respectfully informed that the DECEMBER Number, which will commence the 


New Volume, will contain the commencement of @ 
New Serial Story, entitled 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL.” 


SAMPSON LOW & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the BEL- 


GIANS. With Notes and Memoirs of contemporary Events and Persons 
from authentic and unpublished Documents. By THEonoRE JusTE, 
lated, under the Provisions of the International Copyright Act, by RopEerT 
BLACK, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 


the Naturalist ; including his R ti t in the Backwoods ot 
America, Correspondence with Europeans, &c. Edited, from 
materials by his Widow, by RoperT BucHANAN. 8yo. with Portrait. 


THE LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By 


an OLp Saitor. 3 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


OVER HEAD and EARS: 


By Dutton Cook. 3 vols. post Svo, 24s, 


“He has, moreover, achieved this new and somewhat daring thing in a style 
completeness of success that, raising him out of the class of m rel 
tellers, put him amongst our best living novelists. This Thigh praise is given deliberately 
after cool reconsideration of the numerous merits of the sto-y: its skilful construction. 
iiform freshness and sprightliness of interest, and the oO d 
umour of its sume what superficial but t hly truthful deli ions of ch 
« This story seems to us to raise the author as seunties toa antanen than 
he has ever before occupied.” Spectator. 


a Love Story. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


NOVEMBER Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Cowrents: 
ON SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. By Herman Menivate 
MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. By G. H. Lewes. Conclusion. 
THE ETHIOUPICS OF HELIODORUS. By J. D. Lesrenr. 
LEONORA CASALONI, By T. A. Trotzore. Book IV. Chap. 6, to Book V. 
ap. 1. 


™7 MEDICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs. 
AWCETT. 


THE CHURCH AND HER YOUNGER MEMBERS. By F. W. Farnan. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, 


and the DANUBE. By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 20s. 
(This day. 


or, How we See 
[This day. 


A THEORY of LIGHT; 


and What we See. By H. F. GoBLer. Demy. 8vo, 10s, 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, 


called FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas CARLYLE. New Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Maps. Part I.—* Friedrich till his Accession” (forming 
Vols. I. and II.), 14s, (This day. 


*,* These form new Vols. of the Uniform Edition of Mr, Carlyle’s Books. 


FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN 


GATE. By IsaBELLE Saxon. Post 8vo. 9s. (This day. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. Sr. Jonxn. New Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


“BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By WuyTe MELVILLE. Crown Svo. 9s. 


NEW NOVEL BY “OUIDA.” 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TRICOTRIN : a Story of a Waif and Stray. 


By Ovuma, Author of “‘ Under Two Flags,” &c. &e, 


NEW NOVELS. 
ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, [This day. 
TRUE to the LIFE. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Som 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. [This day. 


NOT TOO LATE. By the Author 


George.” Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Just published, demy 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodcuts, 18s. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits; with ——— into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Langu , &c. By the Rev. W. ° BRerr 
Missionary in connection with the Society "for the “~~ of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Just published, 2 vols. 15s. 


A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 
3 vols. post Svo. 24s. | 


the we have no wearisome digressions, no halting- += ot where the reader is taken away from 
main stream of interest in the tale and stran' as it were, upon some barren shallow 
fun with subordinate and uninteresting characters. Not that Mr. Thomas has made * 
at lor Life’ too exclusively a story of action, While it is in the highest decree dramatic, 
ene eeine many admirable situations, readers of quieter tastes will dwell with delight upon 
Tend carmins descriptions of scene ry—bits of English landscape, whether of wold or wood- 
Fieht a ineated with rare tenderness and delicacy...... In conclusion, we can recommend * A 
pn or Lite’ as thoroughly healthy and sound in a Written in a vigorous and man! 
Fo and told with great perspicuity and clearness, it is a book that rece | — favour both wit! 
tothe tamily, und will retain its readers interested and from the first 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, | 


188 FLEET STREET, | 


-ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. 


By C. J. Rietn- 


MULLER, Author of “ Teuton,” “ Alexander ” 
“ We have seldom come across a more thoroughly intelligent and readable book than i 


An amusing and clever tale.”—A thenceeum. 
“It is alwaysa satisfaction to close a book with a wish that it were longer ; and this satis- 
faction we feel in reading * Aldersieigh.’ Znglish Churchman. 
A better description of a parish priest, as he ought to be, has not often bom drawn.” 


Journal. 
“ The family lawyer—a stout old Tory—is one of a happily numerous on _ a 
“Throuzhout the hook the mri homines are inimitably taken off"—John 
amongst the healthiest 


“We have no hesitation in giving it » place amongst of works of fiction.” 
ons Literary World 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 
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This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 28s. 


GREATER BRITAIN: 


A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, 
Australia, India), during 1866—7. 


By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


This day, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 42s. 


THE 
LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION 


SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 
EDITED FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 
By Professor YONGE. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 32s. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his Letters, now first Collected. Based on 
Contemporary Documents. 


By EDWARD EDWARDS. 


This day, small 4to. with engraved Title-page by Jeens, and beautiful 
Illustrations by Arthur cays gilt top, 9s. 


FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
WENTWORTH GRANGE. 


A Christmas Book for Children. 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


GLOBE EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WORKS. With Biographical Introduction by ee 
Masson. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Thi 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. cated to all Boys ram Fa years old to Eighty. By Sir 
Sam. W. Baker, Author of “ The Albert Nyanza,” &c. Illustrated. 
[Jmmediately. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


RUN TO EARTH.—SECOND. EDITION. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RUN TO EARTH: 
‘A Novel of Incident. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
* A sensation story, pure and simple.”— Vide Preface. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RUN TO EARTH.—SECOND EDITION. 


ATLASES. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.S.E., F.R.GS. 


j 


EDITIONS FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN: 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


PALINGENESIA; 
Or, the Modern Apostate. 
(RISE AND PROGRESS OF HETERODOXY IN A CONTEMPORARY soy.) 
A POEM. 
By A. T. TEETGEN. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDOoX 
AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. ‘ 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Thirteenth Edition, 1 vol. thick demy 8vo. 855 
bound, library ', 248.; whol 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Revised and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Studded with facts as thick as the currants in a Christmas pudding.” —Times. 

We cannot close this greatly edition, with its new f chronological table, 
dated index, and its t congratulating 
the editor on the goodness of his work. othe num, October 3 

e werk has long since beyond the point at which - wan can either help @ 
hind er it — Daily News, October 


8,1 1368) 
“ The most useful book of its kind with which we are acquainted.” 


London October 31, 1803, 
be ot is in all respects a most admirable work.”— Observer, October 11, 
We regard this book with wonder and gratitude for its almost invariable accuracy.” 


Ortober 14. 
“ No lib ffice, or place of business where facts and figures are of any use, sh ri 
obtain one of these wonderful volumes, in which something about all things ma = moul fal 
Liverpool A October 19, 1868, 


. cloth, 18s.; half-bound 
Spound morocco, 323. calf, whale 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


BROKEN FETTERS. By F. 

MR. VERNON. 3 vols. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 3 vols. 
THE BRAMBLE HUT. 2 vols. 

ROKE’S WIFE. Second Edition. 

THE TWO LIVES OF WILFRID HARRIS. 
DR. HARCOURT’S ASSISTANT. 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By the late Sir CUSACK RONEY. 
A few Copies only are left, price 15s. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


A NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Crown 8vo. elegantly bound, 6s.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of “ A Book about Boys,” “ A Book about Dominics,” &c. &c. 


Reviewing “‘ Book about Boys,” by the same author, the Sa/urday Review says- 
“This volume is full of knowledge, both useful and entertaining, in the true 
sense of the words, and it is impossible to put it down without a feeling of personal 
kindliness towards the author. If our readers think we have praised too much and 
criticised too little, we can only say, there is something about the book which dis- 
arms one’s critical faculty, and appeal to them to judge for themselves. We should 
like to see it in the hands of every parent and schoolmaster in England.” 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Globe says—‘ This is really a delightful work, 
and one which we hope will find its way into the hands of every parent and every 
boy in the kingdom.” 


Reviewing ‘“ Book about Boys,” the Educational Times says— We should like to 
see this book, together with a new one which we are promised, and which will be 
sure to be worth reading, not only in the hands of every teacher, but on the shelves 


' of every school library.” 


Reviewing “Book about Boys,” the Art Journal says—“ It is one deserving the 


_ attention of all parents, guardians, and instructors.” 


Reviewing ‘‘ Book about Boys,” the Leader says—“ This book is one that demands 


| the best attention of parents especially, and ought to receive it.” 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Morning Star says—“ Parents and guardians 


| 

Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. | 
| could not do better than study its contents.” 


“ The ample Sastention of recent discovery and of the Lys of dependencies on the 
Grown sendeny De. the best of all or English use Gazette. Reviewing ‘‘ Book about Boys,” the Edinburgh Courant says-—“ Parents and 
| guardians will find in it, apart from its great literary and other merits, hints which 
_ will enable them better to understand and more prudently to guide the young people 


| in their charge.” 


Ir 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, | 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Court Circular says—* This book should have 
- the largest possible circulation among those placed in positions of responsibility 
towards boys.” 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
KSELLERS, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


S0LD BY ALL BOO. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. 


FIRST-CLASS : Fare, 1s.; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


Contents: 
PROLOGUE. DEATH ON THE LINE. 
THE JOURNEY. THE FOLLY OF USING WRONG 


THE CABMAN. EXPRESS'UNS. 
THE BARRISTER. THE REFRESHMENT GIRL. 
wy as RAILWAY ADVEN- | THE DOG’S TALE. 


WITH A CIGAR. DEAD MAN’S FERRY. 
THE OLD MAID. THE ENGINE-DRIVER'S WIFE'S 


THE ABBE AND THE BALLERINA. STORY. 
BRIGHTON. A? AND BACK FOR THREE a THE TICKET-COLLECTOR 


WHAT THE GUARD HAD TO SAY. 


JHE MAN UNDER THE SEAT. | 
THE STATIONMASTER'S DAUGHTER. ! 


THE THIRD-CLASS PASSENGER. 


A List or Passen 2ns: 

CHARLES MATHEWS. 
THOMAS MILLER. 

J. A. PASQUIER. 
CHARLES H. ROSS. 
GEO. AUGUSTUS SALA. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 

J. G. STANILAND. 
ASHBY STERRY. 


THOMAS ARCHER. 
FRED. BARNARD. 
EMILY BOND. 

F. C. BURNAND. 

A. W. COOPER. 
SIDNEY DARYL. 

T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 

W. W. FENN. 
ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. GORDON THOMSON. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON. T. B. WIRGMAN, 


Guard: EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


DR. LONSDALE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo. with a Portrait, cloth, 6s. 
THE 


LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


By Dr. LONSDALE, 
Author of the “ Lives” of Watson, Curwen, and Blamire. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


“The entire work we 
productions of American 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


“Worthy of Mr. Longfellow's reputation.” —A thenceum 
as one of the most sincere, ware, praiseworthy, and truly characteristic 
tellect.”—Sunday Times, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


CLARISSA FOR 2s. 


Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, 2s.; or by post, 28 Stamps, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
A New Edition, Revised and Edited by Mrs, WARD. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY READINGS. 


Fep. 8vo. boards, each Is.; postage 3d. 


ORIGINAL PENNY READINGS. 
By G. M. FENN. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


, rationalism is not, after all, the presidin, 


THE FAMOUS 1623 SHAKSPEARE. | 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 

have Purchased the entire Remainder of BOOTH’S celebrated Reprint 
of the 1623 SHAKSPEARE. Copies can be obtained at any Book- 
seller's, price 21s., originally published at 3ls.6d. There are also a 
few Copies on Large Paper, price £2 2s. originally published at 
£2 12s. 6d. As the number is very limited, an early application is 
necessary to secure Copies. 


London: The Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 


NEW POEM BY MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Four Monthly vols. fep. 8vo.—Vol. I. on December 1. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


Just published, demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s, 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND 
A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &c, 


“ Are these rational fairy tales, or enchanted tates ‘We maintain that 
they are the latter, and that this it ie which gi peculiar charm......Miss 

| Thackeray can cast’ that atmos oper of wonder po delight hag wy find in the spells 

and transtormations of their fairy tales, round events of real life, and make us feel that 

genius of modern society...... Perhaps the tale with 

most of mi and beauty of its own is thy story of the modern Jack the Giant Killer.......- 


* too. 
i B on extracting effects full of the marvels of ae. of the = of fancy, and of the true 


ight of imagination, till we had extracted half the book. eccece The story called *A Young 
Prince’ is an piece of fantastic conception...... None of Miss Thackeray's literary 
productions have been so novel, if any as pe rfect after their kind, as this. With the magic 
there is so much of human nature too. What stepmother was ever so repulsive and yet so 
as Cinderella's, with her long, soft, irritating kiss’ ? Spectator. 

A pi easing popular volume, which the young will accept with pleasure at Christmas, and 
poe which the old will recall the days when Beauty and the Beast, and the Sleeping Beauty of 
the Wood, were ere peecccce Though it adds little to the value ‘of the book, yet it is but “aue 
to note the ill A gift- 

4 outer presentment Eprociaim isch its Sastden.euk this has been kept in view by th 
of * Five Old Friends.’ ’’—John 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


PASSAGES FROM 
THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 


Next week, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 


THE SURE RESTING PLACE: 


Being Selected Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arranged as 
a Manual of Faith and Practice. 


By the Compiler of “The Divine Teacher.” 


Fourth Thousand, fep. 8vo. with Index, limp cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


Being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during 
His Ministry on Earth. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, 64, and in Monthly Parts, 2s. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., CITY ROAD, AND IVY LANE, E.C. 


This day, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BRITISH SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES, 1868. 


1. ON RACING. 5. ON YACHTING. 

2. ON HUNTING. 6. ON ROWING. 

3. ON SHOOTING. 7. ON ALPINE CLIMBING. 
4. ON FISHING. 8. ON CRICKET. 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO, 


This day, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. éd. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE. 


' LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. os 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD SER- 


MONS and other WRITINGS of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. By the 


Editor of, and uniform with, Stanley’s “ Scripture Portraits.” Crown 8vo. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Verse. 


By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Crown 8vo. 


THE TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYLOS. Newly 


Translated, with a Biographical Essay, By E. H. PLumprre, M.A., Professor 
of Divinity, King’s College, London. Uniform with the First Edition of 
“The ies of Sophocles.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE COMPLETION of HOW to STUDY 


the NEW TESTAMENT. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Part IL. a Epistles (Second Section) and the Revelation. Small 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: a Revision of the 


Authorized Version. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown S8vo. and fep. 8vo. 


METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. 


Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. 


THE LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR and 


his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Dedicated to Mr. Tennyson. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper cover, ls. (Now ready. 


CHILD-WORLD. By One of the Authors of, 


and uniform with, “ Poems Written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Illus- 
trations. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST; or, 


Krilof and his Fables. By W. R. 8. Post 8vo. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. 


A. W. THoRoLD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 


By J. S$. 


THE CAREER of a MANLY YOUTH: 


Narrative for my Sons. By a Lonpon Mercuanr. Crown 8yo. 


POEMS. By M. B. Smeprey. Small 8vo. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. A New Translation in 


English Rhymed Verse. By the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.C.L., Author 
of ** The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” &c. 2 vols, small 4to, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
To be published on November 7, 8vo. 16s. 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. GALATEA (Captain 


H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH) in 1867-1868, By the Rey. Joun 
Mityer, F.R.G.S., Chaplain of the Vessel; and O. W. Brizgrty. With a 
Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, a Map, and numerous 
Illustrations in Chromolithography and Graphotype from Sketches made 
during the Cruise by O. W. Brierty. ° 


THE FLOWERY SCROLL: a Chinese Novel. 


Translated and Illustrated with Notes, by Sir Joun Bownina, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguished 
Contemporaries, chiefly Compiled from the Atterbury and Steuart Papers, by 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


LIVES of the ENGLISH CARDINALS, from 


Nicholas Breakspear (Pope Adrian TV.) to Thomas Wolsey (Cardinal Legate). 
bn 4, Historical Notices of the Papal Courts. By FoLkesrone WILLIAMS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


PROFESSOR ANSTED’S PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Third, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 9s. 6d. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN; 


Lessons in Physical Geography. 
18mo. 2s. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the 


ATONEMENT : an Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, 
with an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. By 
HENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM. <A New and Enlarged Edition. 


or, First 
By D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOks 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TINSLEYS’ 


Monthly. 


MAGAZINE : 


Conducted by EpMuND YaTEs. 1s. 


an Illustrated 


NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTOy, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS g¢ 


the BRAZIL; with a full Description of the Gold and Diamond 

also, an Account of Canoeing down Fifteen Hun Miles of the Grea, 
River Sad Francisco from Sabani to the Sea. By Captain RIcHanp P, 
Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. &e. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 


Author of ‘ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia 1 vol. By ‘the 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 
The book Popa 


descriptions scattered down this volume are truthful 
lively, and sensible, and is, we 


THE ADVENTURES of a RIC 


HUNTER. By Major Byye Hatt, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Now ready, 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [Now ready, 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. 4. 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. A ready, 


THE GREAT COUNTRY;; or, Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE Ross, M.A. SKETCHLEY). 1 8yvo, 


[Now ready. 
ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. | 1 val. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. 8. Le Fawy, 
&e, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” 3 vols. [Vow ready, 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 


By Rosa NovUCHETTE CAREY. 3 vols. [Vow ready, 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. 
CasueL Hory. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Georcz 


MacDona.p, LL.D., Author of Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready. 


“ Here is ensthen, book by Dr. MacDonald !—a book a y the records of a good man's life, 
full of beautiful t eloquent descriptions of scenery, quaint 
illustrations of familiar subjects.” —Athenaum. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Coxuns, 


Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. [Ready 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samuet Ricarpsoy. 


Edited by E. 8. Datuas, Author of “ he Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


[Yow ready. 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “The Red Court oe &e, 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


STRANGE WORK a Novel. By Tuomas 
ARCHER. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 
[Now 
DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 
Lady. By the ‘aathen: of ‘ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EpWAnD GARRETT. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few reed eve the good luck to be able to 
pronounce inore than once or twice in a lifetime.” —At 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Morrey Farrow, 
Author of “ Giant Despair,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stail in the Kingdom, each 2. 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates. (Now ready.) 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | MISS FORRESTER. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD AND GOWN. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAP , 1867, 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 


LONDON: WM. ii. ALLEN & CO,,18 WATERLOO PLACE, §.W. 


[Nearly ready: 
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SELECTIONS from MODERN FRENCH 


November 7, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. 


RIVINGTONS’ 


LIST. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 


to CHRIST : the Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868, By the Rev. STANLEY 
LeaTHEs, M.A., Preacher at St. James’s, Westminster, and Professor of 
Hebrew in King’s College, London. 8vo. 9s, 


THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. A.D, 1514—1547. By JonNn 
Henry Buunt, M.A. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and 
PLAIN. SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELAND, Rector of Farn- 


ham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs. 
RIviIncton. 8 vols. crown 8yo. each 5s, [ Vols. J. to V1. just published. 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By 
Henry Parry Lippoy, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


Oxford, from its Foundation to A.p. 1867; containing an Account of the 
various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there preserved ; with a brief 
Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library of the University. By W. D. 
Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen and New 
Colleges. Svo. 12s. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 


of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr, With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Francis Lyre, M.A. New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


THE DOGMATIC FAITH: an Inquiry into 
the Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1867. By Epwarp Garpett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Surbiton, Second Edition, crown 8yo, 5s, 


YOX ECCLESILA ANGLICAN on the 


Church Ministry and Sacraments. A Selection of Passages from the Writings 
of the Chief Divines of the Church of England. With short Introductions 
and Notices of the Writers. By GrorGe G. Perry, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln, Rector of Waddington, Rural Dean, and Proctor for the Diocese of 
Lincoln, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


By Henry 


THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority of 


Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 and 1662. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With English 


Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, and for Pass-men at the 
Universities, Abridged from the larger Work of the Dean of Canrerpury. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the BOOK of 


COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED, in Four Sermons on the Sunday Lessons 
in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian Creed, with a Preface 
on the existing Lectionary. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER: being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by Jonn HENRY 
Brunt, M.A. Third Edition, imperial Svo. pp. 760, with 3 Plates, 36s. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By 8. Baninc-Goutp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &c. 
With Iustrations. First Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; Second 
Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in 


FRANCE, and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London relative to 
that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a Gentleman in Paris, 
1790. By the Right Hon. EpMunp BurKE, M.P. New Edition, with a short 
Biographical Notice, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


AUTHORS. With English Notes. By Henry VAN Lavy, French Master at 
itenham College. Part I.—Honoré de Balzac. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical ; 


adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. By W. H. GInpLEsTONE, M.A., | 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. 


CATENA CLASSICORUM: 
A Series of Classical Authors. 


EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
The Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A. 
Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, Lecturer and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College; and 


a The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A. 
te Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Oxford, Second Classical Master of 


The following Parts have been already published: 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by 


R. C. JER, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Part I, The Electra, 3s. 6d. Part IT. The Ajax, 3s. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited by G. A. 
Oxford. 


Smicox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen's 
Thirteen Satires, 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited b 


CHARLES BicG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Chi > 
Oxford ; Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. Vol. I. Books I. 
and II., with Introductions, 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 


Edited by G. H. Hestop, M.A,, late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. Bees. Parts I. and II, The Olynthiacs 
and the Philippics, 4s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by 


W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Classical 
Lecturer at Queen’s College. 

Part I. The Acharnians and the Knights, 4s. 

Part II. The Clouds, 3s. 6d. 

Part ILI. The Wasps, 3s. 6d. (Just ready.) 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by 


Joun Epwin Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s Co \e 
and Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambridge. Part I. Ad Demonicum et Pane- 
gyricus, 4s, 6d, 


The following Parts are in course of preparation: 


PLATONIS PHAEDO. Edited by Atrrep 
weeny D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Principal of King’s 


lege, London. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 


Edited by G. H. Hesrop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. Bees. Part II. De Falsi Legatione. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA. Edited by 


GrorcGE But_er, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College ; late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. 


Edited by ArnTHuR Ho.mes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, 
Cambridge. Part I. De Corona. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Edited by S. H. Reynoxps, 


a Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Vol. I. Books I. to 
XI 


HORATI OPERA. Edited by J. M. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford ; One of 
the Masters in Clifton College, 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Edited by T. L. 


PAapImLton, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. Edited by H. G. 


Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. Edited by W. H. 


Smicox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


PERSIL SATIRAE. Edited by A. Pretor, 


M:A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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[November 7, 1868, 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 


nearly as good as new. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, CoLtarp, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or more Seasons 


Chappell § Co.'s Stock includes all descriptions by all the best Makers. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuaprett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


CuarreLt & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly 


reduced prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


Cuarre.. & Co. having a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes just returned from hire, they can offer them (although nearly equal to 


new) from 25 to 50 per cent. below the original prices. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


(Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 


Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Sixty-nine Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


10. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 

11, Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace 

17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by ! and Lindahl. 

19. Favourite Airs from “ The Messiah.” Arranged 
for the Pianoforte. 

21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher and Goria. 

23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

36. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 

41. Fifty Operatic Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
from the most Popular Operas. 

42. One Hundred Irish Melodies, Arr. for Pianoforte. 

43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. | . for Pianoforte. 

44. One Hundred Welsh and Engliss. Melodies. Ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. _ 

59, “* Faust,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in 
letterpress. (January Numer, 1868.) 

61. Meyerbeer’s “Africaine,”’ ‘Yor the Pianoforte. 
(March Number.) 

63. Nine National Airs, by Brinley Richards, for the 
Pianoforte. (May Number.) 

65. Recollections of Handel, for the Pianoforte. (July 


Number.) 
67. “La Belle Héléne,” for the Pianoforte. (Sep- 
tember Number.) 
69, ‘The Bohemian Girl,” for the Pianoforte. (Novem- 
ber Number, 1868.) 2 
DANCE MUSIC. 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 
8. Forty Polkas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 
9. Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, 
Labitzky, &c. 
26. D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by C. D'Albert. 
34. Christmas Album of Dance Music, consisting of 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galops. 
37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country 
Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 
38. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, 
Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. 
40. Valses, by D’ Albert and other eminent Composers. 
57. Fifty Waltzes, &c., by Godfrey. 
58. Thirty-two Polkas and Galops, by D'Albert, &c. 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


. ee Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melo- 
es. 


. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. 

39, Christy Minstrel Song Book. 

. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). 

. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 
55, Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selec- 
tion). 

53, Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selec- 
tion). 

. Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selec- 


tion). 


VOCAL DUETS. 


3. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 


olces. 
Twelve Sacred Duets. 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 

. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

. Ten Songs, by Wallace. 

. Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English 


Words. 


. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 

. Eighteen of Moore's Lrish Melodies. 

. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 

. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular 


Composers. 
Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 


9. 'Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton, &c. 
Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, 
and Trios. 


SONGS, BALLADS, &. 


46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 

47. Thirteen Standard Songs of ee. 

51. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). 
56. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. 


60. Twenty-four Old English Ditties, (Februmy 
Number, 1868.) 

62. Twelve Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Sulliva 
(April Number, 1868.) 

64, Sixteen New Christy's Songs with Choruses, (Jum 
Number, 18638.) 


66. Twelve Songs, by Bishop and Balfe. (August 
Number, 1868.) 

68. Sixteen O tic Songs, by various Compost 
(October Number, 1868.) 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, 
Barker, the Hon, Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, 


&e. 
6, Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Mae 
farren. 
45. Hynins for the Christian Seasons, 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 


12. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hall 
No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 com 

20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles 
No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and 
Sonata Op. 7 complete. 

28. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hall 
No. 3, containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and? 

10, 


30, Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles 
No. 4, containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, 
the Sonata Pathétique. 


1. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé 


No. 5, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. It 
32. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles 

No. 6, containing Sonata Op. 22, and 

Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


’ | Pyiee/ONE SHILLING each Number, or post free for 1s. 2d., or Three Numbers for 3s. 4d. To be had of all Music and Bookseller's in the Kingdom, and of 


Bad. | CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SP TISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 


at the Office, No. 38 South ton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 7, 1868. 
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